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THE RANGE AND RANCH CATTLE BUSINESS OP THE 

UNITED STATES. 



INTEODUGTOET EEMAEKS. 

The portion of the United States now extensively devoted to grazing, 
and commonly known as the range and ranch cattle area, is delineated 
as accurately as it has been possible, upon Map No. 1, at the end of this 
report. Ihis territory embraces about 1,365,000 square miles, and con- 
stitutes, approximately, 44 per cent, of the total area of the United 
States exclusive of Alaska. It is as large as all that portion of the 
United States situated east of the Mississippi Eiver, together with the 
States of Minnesota, Iowa, Missouri, Arkansas, and Louisiana. Its 
area is also equal to that of Great Britain and Ireland, France, Ger- 
many, Denmark, Holland, Belgium, Austria, Hungary, Italy, Spain 
and Portugal, and one-fifth of Kussia in Europe, combined. 

By referring to Map No. 2, showing the distribution of the annual 
rainfall, and to Map No. 3, showing the distribution of the spring and 
summer rainfall of the United States, it will be seen that the range and 
ranch cattle aiea, as delineated on Map No. 1, very nearly corresponds 
with the great dry area of the interior. By referring to Map No. 4, 
which is a hypsometric sketch of the United States, it will also be seen 
that the portion of the country situated between the Mississippi River 
and the Pacific coast, and elevated more than 1,500 feet above the level 
of the sea, corresponds pretty nearly with the dry area and with the 
range and ranch cattle area. 

By virtue of its characteristics of soil, rainfall, elevation, andnatural 
food supply, this comparatively dry area is especially adapted to pas- 
toral pursuits, and it appears to be probable that a large part of it will 
never be available for any other purpose. The mean annual rainfall of 
this area is, however, much greater than was at an early day supposed. 
At that time it was erroneously called the Great American Desert. It 
is now known to embrace a considerable amount of land available for 
agricaltnral purposes as the result of a su flBciency of rainfall or through 
inigation. The early explorers appear to have been misled 9l% \o\>dl^ 
capabilities of this area. 
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2 RANGE AND RANCH CATTLE TRAFFIC. 

The expresBiou ^^raugeand raach cattle^ Id this rejiort applies to cat- 
tle which, from the time they are dropped antil they are shipped to mar- 
ket, 8eek their owu food, water, aud shelter, as did the boftalo, the deer, 
aud the elk before them, and which are sabject only to the restraints of 
herding. 

The distinction between the " range ^ and the ^^ ranch"' cattle bnsiness 
herein observed, is that the former designation applies to the raising 
aud fattening of cattle upon public lands, or npon unfeuced lands gen- 
erally, where the herds of different proprietors freely range and inter- 
mingle; whereas the ^'rancb^ cdttle business is carried on within inclos- 
ures, belonging to cattlemen on which only their own cattle graze. 

The very fact that the range-cattle bnsiness is most profitably carried 
on in a large way, and that its successful prosecution involves organ- 
ization and co-operative work, appears to have suggested at an early 
day the conduct of the business under corporate ownership and man- 
agement. Accordingly this has been one of the marked features of the 
enterprise almost from the beginning. 

Iucorx>orated companies, chartered under the laws of this country as 
well as under the laws of foreign countries, are now extensively en- 
gaged in the cattle business from Southern Texas to the northern bor- 
der line of the United States. 

It is proposed, first, to describe the origin and development of the 
range and ranch cattle business in this country. The subject naturally 
divides itself geographically and historically into two grand divisions, 
viz: First, the range and ranch cattle business of the State of Texas; 
and, second, the range and ranch cattle business of the vast area situ- 
ated north and northwest of Texas, an area which has been opened to 
pastoral pursuits during the last twenty years. Throughout the princi- 
l)al part of the area last mentioned, the cowboy has superseded the In- 
dian, and the Texas steer has supplanted the buifalo. 

THE RANGE AND RANCH CATTLE AREA OF TEXAS 

Texas has an area of 274,356 square miles, or 175,587,840 acres, ex- 
ceeding in area the thirteen original States of the Union. 

The raising of cattle in Texas had its origin long before the admission 
of that State into the Union. The original or native cattle of Texas are 
of Spanish and Mexican origin. Their most distinctive physical char- 
acteristics are long horns, large and vigorous lungs, small intestinal 
organization, and small bones. These characteristics appear to be the 
result of the conditions which for three hundred years have constituted 
their environment. 

Texas cattle exhibit some of the marked self-reliant traits of the wild 
animal, being strong in the instinct of seeking food and water, and of self- 
protection against the inclemency of the weather. In the language of 
the herdsmen they are good "rustlers," which means that they know 
how and where to find food and water and have the alertness and spirit 
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to seek them upon the vast plains and in valleys and mountain fastnesses 
where they roam, and even beneath the snows which in the winter, at 
times, in the more northerly regions, cover their feeding grounds. 

Thirty years ago almost the entire area of Texas was one vast un- 
fenced feeding ground for cattle, horses, and sheep. Almost all the cat- 
tle of the State were, according to the popular phrase, ''on the range"; 
i. e., grazed upon the public lands. The cattle belonging to different 
persons were then as now known by brands upon their sides, large 
enough to be distinguished by a horseman at some distance. This 
method of designating different ownerships still prevails throughout 
the entire range and ranch cattle area of the United States. A gen- 
eral supervision of cattle within certain extensive districts is had, by 
horsemen commonly known as "cowboys." Twice a year the cattle 
of the different owners and associated owners are " rounded up"; i. e., 
gathered together in close herds, when the calves are branded, and cat- 
tle for slaughter selected out, the rest being allowed to wander off again 
upon the range. During the last twenty years a great change has 
taken place in the cattle business of Texas. About half of the area of 
the State, including the eastern portion, not embraced in the range and 
ranch cattle area, as shown on Map 1, has been taken up, and is now 
being cultivated as farms. In this part of the State, cattle are raised 
as domestic animals, being generally provided with food and shelter in 
the winter. The range and ranch portion is also to a considerable ex- 
tent settled up by farmers, especially the eastern and southern portions 
of the State. 

Upon her admission into the Union Texas retained the ownership of 
her public lands. These lands have been surveyed and divided into 
townships, sections, and quarter sections in a manner quite similar to 
that in which the public lands of the United States have been laid out. 
Texas has, however, pursued a less conservative policy in regard to the 
disposition of her public lands than has the United States, and the re- 
salt is, that the ownership of vast areas has been freely acquired for 
ranch purposes by individuals and corporations. In a few instances 
single individuals have acquired the ownership of upwards of 230,000 
acres. The result of this is that with the exception of the extreme west- 
em and extreme northern portions of the State, where herds range on 
the public domain, the cattle business of Texas has become largely a 
ranch business. In other words, cattle are, to a considerable extent, 
coDjGjied to the lands of the different owners or associated owners. 

The State of Texas is in a marked degree a cattle-breeding State. Its 
climate is well suited to that industry, especially in view of the fact 
that the calves of range cows are, under the prevailing custom as to 
breeding, dropped at all seasons of the year. Not only do the cows of 
TexBB have more calves during their lifetime than cows upon the ranges 
<|r the Northwestern Territories of the* United States, but of the total 
iber of cows a larger proportion have calves each year. M^o^ oi \Xv^ 
imiB 
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calves dropped, a larger proportion survive in Texas than upon the 
more northerly ranges and ranches. Differences of opinion exist, how- 
ever, as hereinbefore mentioned, as to the relative advantages of Texas 
as a breeding State for cattle. Attention is invited to the various state- 
ments upon this point which are expressed b^^ experts. (See Appendices, 
Nos. 1, 2, 3, 4, and 5.) It is asserted that the State of Texas has to-day 
as many breeding cows as all the other States and Territ6ries west of 
the Mississippi Kiver together. 

Twenty- five years ago Texas cattle were slaughtered in immense num- 
bers for their hides and tallow. Then the av^erage value of three year- 
old steers on the ranch or range was only from $3.50 to $4.50 a head. 
But a great change has taken place in the cattle interests of that State 
within a comparatively brief period. Railroads have been constructed, 
whereby the markets of Kansas City, Saint Louis, and Chicago have 
been opened to the Texas cattle trade. Those cities have become not 
only great cattle markets, but also great slaughtering and packing cen- 
ters, from which live cattle, fresh beef, salted meats, and canned beef 
are shiiiped to various parts of the United States, and are also exijorted 
to foreign countries. The construction of the Missouri, Kansas and 
Texas liailroad, the Saint Louis, Iron Mountain and Southern Railroad, 
and the railroads extending west into the State of Kansas — more espe- 
cially the Kansas branch of the Union Pacific Railroad and the Atchi- 
son, Topeka and Santa F6 Railroad — have been greatly promotive of 
the cattle interests of Texas. 

During the last twenty' years another movement from Texas has 
sprung up and has attained great commercial importance, viz, the driv- 
ing of young cattle north, to stock the newly opened ranges of the 
vast Northwestern Territories, including also the Indian Territory', New 
Mexico, and Colorado. It is estimated that the total number thus driven 
north, composed mainly of yearling and two-year-old steers, has, since 
the beginning of the movement, amounted to about 3,000,000. 

The ol)ening of these new and enormous commercial possibilities to 
the cattle-owners of Texas has developed a vast amount of wealth, and 
has, of course, greatly stimulated the cattle industry of that State. 
Cattle which about the year 1868 were worth only $4.50 a head ad- 
vanced in value to $15 and $18 per head. The lands of Texas also 
greatly appreciated in value, and the general prosperity of the State 
attracted to it hundreds of thousands of immigrants from other States 
and from foreign countries. The opportunities for gain and the wild 
fascination of the herdsman's life have also drawn to Texas many young 
men of education and of fortune in the Northern States, and even scions 
of noble families in Europe. This has also been the case throughout the 
entire range and ranch cattle area of the United States. 

Not only is Texas a great breeding ground for cattle, but vast herds 
are also matured and shipped dr.ect to market from that Statue. The 
northern and northwestern po?:tions of the State are well adapted to 
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the maturing of cattle. It is estimated that during the year 1884 about 
300,000 cattle were driven from Texas to northern ranges, to be there 
matured for marketing, and that about 625,000 beef cattle were shipped <^ 
from Texas direct to the markets of Kansas City, Saint Louis, Chicago, 
and Kew Orleans. 

THE WESTERN AND NORTHWESTEEN RANGE AND RANCH CAT- 
TLE AREA OF THE UNITED STATES. 

• The western and northwestern range and ranch cattle area of the 
United States embraces the principal part of the Indian Territory, the 
western portions of Kansas, Nebraska, and Dakota, the Territories of 
Montana, Idaho, Wyoming, Utah, Arizona, and Kew Mexico, the States 
of Colorado and Nevada, and portions of California, Oregon, and Wash- 
ington Territory. 

This vast area, embracing 1,159,007 square miles, or 742,340,480 acres, 
has within the last fifteen years been largely devoted to the cattle busi- 
ness. The portion of this region in which the raising of cattle is chiefly 
carried on is, however, distinctively known as " The Plains.'' These 
extend from Texas to Montana, a distance of about 1,000 miles, with an 
average width of about 200 miles, and embracing an area of nearly 
130,000,000 acres. 

The discovery of the capabilities of this area for grazing purposes is 
said to have been accidental. The history of this important discovery 
is thus stated by Mr. Theodore J. McMinn, of Saint Louis : 

"Early in December, 1864, a Government trader, with a wagon train of supplies 
drawn by oxen, was on his waj*" west to Camp Douglas, in the Territory of Utah ; 
but on being overtaken on the Laramie plains by au unusually severe snow-storm, 
he was compelled at once to go into winter quarters. He turned his cattle adrift, 
expecting, as a matter of course, they would soon perish from exposure and starva- 
tion. But they remained about the camp, and, as the snow was blown off the high- 
lands, the dried grass afforded them an abundance of forage. When the spring 
opened they were found to be in even better condition than jivhen turned out to die 
foar months previously." 

Tliis discovery led to the purchase of stock cattle in Texas to be nia- 
tared and fattened on the northern ranges, and the trade has steadily 
grown to its present enormous proportions, accelerated greatly during 
the past fifteen years by the building of the various railroads in the 
north and west. 

Soon after this discovery of the possibilities of the great dry area of 
the north for pasturage, the range and ranch cattle trade of Texas de- 
boached upon a territory three times as large as its original habitat. 
The growth of the business has been one of the marvels of this marvel- 
ous age and country The well-known fact that for ages the buffalo 
luid thriven daring the winter in Montana, Dakota, Idaho, and Wyo- 
■dng on natural grasses also inspired confidence that cattle-grazing on 
the more northerly ranges would be snccessful. 
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It is said that about fifty diflfereut kinds of nutritious grasses hav( 
been found on the northern ranges. The "bunch grass" {Boutelona oli 
gostacliya)j is, however, the most nutritious and sustaining and the niosi 
abundant of all. The gramma and buffalo grasses also abound. Al 
of these grasses derive moisture mainly from the melting snows of win 
ter and from the rainfall of the spring montlis. During the summei 
months they are cured by the dryness of the air, thus retaining theii 
nutritious qualities through the succeeding autumn, winter, and spring 
months. When these supplies are temporarily cut off by snow-falls the 
cattle resort to the white sage-brush and the black sage-brush, which 
though not very nutritious, supply the cravings of hunger until the 
melting of the snows. It has been found in Wyoming and elsewhere 
that the alfalfa or Lucerne, a plant originally imported from Chili, car 
be cultivated to great advantage whenever irrigation is possible. It is 
a most excellent, abundant, and highly nutritious article of food foi 
cattle as well as for hogs. It yields usually from three to four crops a 
year. 

Already the range and ranch business of the Western and North- 
western States and Territories has assumed gigantic*, proportions. The 
total number of cattle in this area, east of the Rocky Mountains and 
north of New Mexico and Texas, is estimated at 7,500,000, and theii 
value at $187,500,000. 

The secretary of the Wyoming Stock-Growers' Association has re- 
cently reported that since its organization in 1873 it has increased from 
ten members, representing an ownership of 20,000 cattle, valued at 
$350,000, to a membership of 435 in 1885, representing an ownership ol 
2,000,000 head of cattle, valued at $100,000,000. 

The range cattle business of the Western and ]!^orth western States 

and Territories is carried on chieHy upon the public lands. With the 

exception of the small percentage of lands the title to which has been 

secured under the j)rovisions of the homestead and pre-emption laws ol 

the United States, the desert-land acts, or the timber-culture acts, the 

^cattle upon the northern ranges feed upon the public lands of the 

^United States, their owners being simply tenants by sufferance upon 

v>'such lands. 

The great range and ranch cattle business is environed by conditions 
involving the public interests, which must be described in order the 
more clearly to meet the requirements of the resolution of the House oi 
Representatives. 

Before considering the important questions which arise as to the re- 
lations of the business to the general interests of the country through- 
out the public domain, and the important relation sustained by it to our 
commercial and transportation interests, it appears advisable to con- 
sider the meteorological characteristics of the range and ranch cattle 
area. 
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THE CONDITIONS WHICH APPEAR TO DETERMINE THE LIMITED 
AMOUNT OF PRECIPITATION OF MOISTURE THROUGHOUT THE 
SO-CALLED DRY AREA OF THE INTERIOR OF THE UNITED 
STATES, AND THE PRACTICABILITY OF INCREASING SUCH PRE- 
CIPITATION. 

The consideration of the conditions which determine the limited rain- 
fall throughout the so called dry area of the United States has an im- 
portant practical bearing upon the range and ranch cattle business, in 
view of the efforts which are being made by the Government to increase 
the amount of precipitation within that area through the culture of 
forest trees, and also iu view of the possible increase of precipitation as 
the result of artificial irrigation. 

The winds which blow eastwardly over the Pacific Slope become 
heavily laden with moisture from the Pacific Ocean, and mainly- per- 
haps from the great Icuro siwo, or Japanese current, which sweeps 
along the eastern shores of Japan and washes the southern shores of the 
Aleutian Archipelago, the southern and western coasts of Alaska, and 
the western coast of British America and of the United States. 

The several mountain ranges of the western portion of the continent, 
viz, the Coast Eaoge, the Middle or Sierra Nevada Eange, and the 
more easterly range known as the Rocky Mountain Range, by reason of 
the low temperature which prevails at and near their suaimits, condense 
the moisture of these winds. 

This condensation of moisture by mountain ranges causes a large 
local precipitation. Consequently the winds as they proceed eastwardly 
beyond the Rocky Mountain Range are depleted of their original supply 
of moisture. This and the fact that the great range and ranch cattle 
area is so far removed from the Gulf of Mexico and the Atlantic Ocean, 
the two other principal primary sources of i)recipitation, in connection 
with known meteorological laws regarding the movements of aerial cur- 
rents, $eem fully to account for the small amount of precipitation 
throughout that area. 

The meteorological conditions which determine the amount of rain- 
fell throughout the range and ranch cattle area may, perhaps, be more 
clearly set forth by considering the probable primary and secondary 
sources of precipitation of the different sections of the country. 

(O) THE PROBABLE SOURCES OF PRECIPITATION OF THE VARIOUS 

PARTS OF THE UNITED STATES. 

In this connection it is a matter of interest to consider the probable 
soorces of precipitation of the various parts of the United States. The 
force of the following remarks upon this subject may, perhaps, be the 
better appreciated by referring to the maps at the end of this report, 
Tis, map No. 2, showing the distribution of annual rainfall; map No. 3^ 
diowing the distribution of spring and summer rainiaW, an^i ma^ ^o. ^:^ 
a Itfpsonietric sketch of the United States. 

l*r. -■/'.■.■- " 
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The Gulf of Mexico is evidently the chief primary source of moist- 
ure of the Gulf States and of the interior, western, and northwestern 
States, about as far west as the 100th meridian, while the Atlantic sea- 
board States, and, to a considerable extent, the interior States of the 
Mississippi Yalley and the Lake, basin, receive their supply of moisture 
chiefly from the Atlantic Ocean. 

The entire territory west of the Eocky Mountains, embracing the Pa- 
cific slope and the great interior basin of Nevada and Utah, undoubtedly 
receives its supply of moisture almost entirely from the Pacific Ocean. 

Moisture borne by the winds from the Pacific Coast also supplies the 
precipitation throughout that vast mountain region formed by the 
Rocky Mountain ranges and their spurs — a region fitly termed by Silas 
Bent the *' water dome" of Korth America. From this immense reser- 
voir of precipitation flow the McKenzie, the Saskatchawan, and the As- 
siniboin toward the north, the Missouri, the Yellowstone, the Arkansas, 
the Red, the Rio Grande, and the Colorado toward the east'and south, 
and the Columbia and the Colorado toward the west. 

It remains to consider the sources of the rainfall of that immense re- 
gion which embraces the larger part of the great range and ranch cattle 
area, and which is situated mainly west of the 99th meridian, north of 
the 31st parallel, and east of the Rocky Mountains. The elevation of 
this area above the level of the sea ranges from 2,000 to 10,000 feet, and 
its average annual rainfall is not over 15 inches. The smallness of this 
precipitation is clearly illustrated by the fact that the average annual 
rainfall at Chicago is 37.57 inches; at Leavenworth, Kans., 38.97 inches, 
at Saint Louis, 37.88 inches ; at Nashville, 53.63 inches ; at Cmcinnati, 
44.09 inches ; at Kew Orleans, 64.69 inches ; at Buffalo, 37.05 inches ; at 
Washington, 43.30 inches; at New York, '42.68 inches, and at Boston, 
Mass., 48.21 inches. 

A large amount of data in regard to the average rainfall at different 
points in the United States will be found in a statement furnished to 
this office by General William B. Hazen, Chief Signal Officer of the 
United Army. (See Appendix No. 11.) 

By referring to Appendix ISTo. 10 the same being a table furnished to 
this office by Capt. Samuel M. Mills, Acting Chief Signal Officer, it will 
be seen that west of the Rocky Mountains the principal precipitation 
occurs during the period of six months from the autumnal to the vernal 
equinox, and that on the east side of the Rocky Mountains the princi- 
pal precipitation occurs during the six months from the vernal to the 
autumnal equinox. The rainfall, however, throughout the interior ele- 
vated region east of the Rocky Mountains, takes place chiefly during 
the months of April, May, June, July, and August. 

In attempting here to state the probable sources of the rainfall of the 
great elevated area of the interior, attention is invited to the following 
opinions of three gentlemen eminent as meteorologists. 
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1. In a letter addressed to the chief of this Bureau, under date of 
February 23, 1885, Prof. Elias Loomis, of Yale College, says : 

There is no donbt that the westerly winds which blow over the Rocky Monntains 
are very dry winds when they reach the eastern slope of those mountains, and they 
appear to have lost a very considerable part of their moisture by the precipitation 
which took place on the western slope of the Sierra Nevadas. I have examined this 
subject in a paper published in the American Journal of Science for July, 1881, and I 
herewith send you a copy of this paper. As the result of this drynes"", the mean an- 
nual rainfall between the Sierra Nevadas and the meridian of 100° is, with slight ex- 
ceptions, less than 15 inches. This is shown by the latest rain-charts published by 
the Smithsonian Institution. 

Throughout all the southern part of the United States east of the Rocky Mountains, 
with the exception of the Atlantic coast, a considerable part of the rainfall is evidently 
due to vapor, which coAes from the Gulf of Mexico. This influence is very decided 
tip to the parallel of 36°, and is probably felt in a diminished degree still further north. 

Near, the Atlantic Coast the amount of rainfall is evidently increased by vapor 
which comes from the Atlantic Ocean. For the remaining portion of the United 
States east of the Rocky Mountains the vapor which furuishes the rainfall may come, 
to some extent, from these two sources, but it is chiefly derived from the chain of the 
Great Lakes, from the rivers, small lakes and collections of water, and from the moist 
earth. 

2. In a letter addressed to the chief of this Bureau, under date of 
April 9, 1885, Mr. Silas Bent, of Saint Louis, says : 

The ocean temperature of the North Pacific remains pretty much the same through- 
out the year and is, as I have before said, about 70^ or 75° F. The temi:)erature of 
the land, however, along the coasts of Oregon, Washington Territory, and the lower 
regions of Idaho, is much higher than that of the ocean in the summer time, and much 
lower in the winter season. 

The vapor laden west winds, which come to those coasts from across the Pacific, 
partake of the temperature of the ocean, and being cooler than the laud in sum- 
mer, are expanded by the contact rather than contracted, and of course yield no pre- 
cipitation, but in the winter, being warmer than the land, thay are contracted by the 
contact, and give forth the mists and rain which envelop that whole region through- 
out that season, and which mists and rain are congealed into snow, only when those 
winds reach the mountains, where the temperature is below the freezing point. 

3. In a letter addressed to the chief of this Bureau, under date of 
March 6, 1885, Capt. Samuel M. Mills, Acting Chief Signal Oflacer, . 
United States Army, says : 

Your questions relate to general theories which are not easily discussed in a few 
words. 

It seems probable that evaporation from the Kuro Si wo is no more important than 
that from the remainder of the Pacific Ocean. 

The southwest wind that north of California passes over the Rocky Mountains and 
deposits rain on onr Pacific Coast, undoubtedly draws most of its moisture from the 
Paoific Ocean ; it loses more of its moisture on the immediate coast than in the neigh- 
borhood of the crest of the Rocky Mountains, but is by no means depleted; on the 
average its dew-point falls about fifteen degrees Fahrenheit before reaching the crest. 
This corresponds to a loss of about 40 per cent, of its moisture. Having passed the 
eiest it does not furnish any more rain until its 60 per cent, residuum has been increased 
either by local evaporation or by mixing with moist air from some distant source, • 
•aeh as the Atlantic, Gulf of Mexico, Great Lakes, <&c. 

The facts hereinbefore presented, showing that the priwdpaY ^te^eX^iv- 
tfttion of moisture throughout the great elevated dry area of tVi^ mtervot: 
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east of the Eocky Mountains occurs during the summer months, and 
that the principal precipitation west of the Rocky Mountains occurs 
during the winter months, and the views expressed by Prof. Elias 
Loomis, and by Mr. Silas Bent, and by Capt. Samuel' M. Mills, of the 
United States Signal Service, seem to lead to the following hypothesis, 
viz: that, as stated by Mr. Bent, the winds blowing eastwardly from the 
Pacific Ocean during the summer months are cooler than the land, and 
that they are expanded rather than contracted by passing over the 
land. After passing the Eocky Mountain summit they retain a consid- 
erable proportion of their moisture, but not enough generally to produce 
precipitation, the dew-point being as stated b^^ Capt. MilU, considerably 
below the temperature of the air. But by mixing, with air laden with 
moisture from the Gulf of Mexico, the Atlantic Ocean, and with vapors 
which arise by ev^aporation from the Great Lakes, from rivers and small 
C3llections of water, and from the maist earth of the area east of the 
Mississippi Eiver, as stated by Professor Loomis, such evaporation being 
abundant during the summer months, the dew-point is reached and pre- 
cipitation takes place. 

The fact that the area here referred to is especially subject to violent 
atmospheric disturbances, clearly due to the contact of strata of air dif- 
fering in temperature, amount of moisture and electrical condition, ap- 
pears to prove the intermingling of air from the Gulf of Mexico, and 
from the area east of the Mississippi and Missouri Eivers with the winds 
blowing eastwardly from the Pacific Ocean. This subject is clearly 
elucidated by Mr. Silas Bent in his interesting article entitled '^The 
Birth of the Tornado," and also in Appendix No. 58. 

The great range and ranch cattle area evidently receives its limited 
supply of moisture from various sources and under exceed ingl3^ variable 
and complex conditions. The subject is one of great public and scien- 
tific interest, and it is worthy of a very full and careful investigation by 
the Government. 

THE PRACTICABILITY OF INCREASING THE AMOUNT OF RAINFALL 
THROUGHOUT THE GREAT INTERIOR DRY AREA. 

The question of increasing the amount of rainfall throughout the ex- 
tensivedry area of the interior of the country is one of the most impor- 
tant economic problems of the age. 

The theory is held by some that the culture of trees will tend to in- 
crease the precipitation of moisture, and, accordingly, under the provi- 
sions of the so-called timber-culture laws, any individual may procure 
160 acres of land upon complying with certain conditions as to the cul- 
ture of trees upon a part of such lands. This theory h is its earnest ad- 
vocates, but it is sharply controverted by others. Perhaps the ablest 
and most conspicuous of its advocates is Dr. Franklin B. Hough, of 
Lowville, K. Y., an agent of the Department of Agriculture on Forestry 
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and an eminent writer upon that subject. Dr. Hougli has in a letter 
addressed to the chief of this Bureau briefly stated the reasons upon 
which his views are based. (See Appendix No. 14.) 

There are those who believ^e that the construction of railroads and 
telegraph lines throughout the dry area has tended to increase the 
amount of rainfall in that region. 

It is also held by others that the system of irrigation, whereby the 
water of the streams which come down from the Eocky Mountains and 
their various spurs is turned upon the dry land, instead of allowing it 
to run off into the great rivers which flow easterly and empty into the 
Mississippi Eiver, will tend to increase the rainfall in the dry area, from 
the copious evaporation which takes place from such irrigated lands. 
This appears to be a plausible theory, for it is based upon the known 
course of natural forces, but the extent to which the expedient is avail- 
able is yet to be ascertained. It is, however, certain that by this means 
a very large area can be reclaimed to profitable agriculture. As a gen- 
eral rule it is found that the crops of irrigated lands are more abundant 
and more reliable than those of lands watered by natural rainfall. 

Another expedient for obtaining water throughout this vast area is 
that of sinking artesian wells. By this means a considerable amount 
of water could be secured for the use of cattle. The effect of this would, 
however, bo to open up extensive areas to grazing now comparatively 
unavailable, for the reason that they are too remote from water. 

It is evident that any practical expedient for increasing the amount 
of precipitation throughout the dry area will also be the means of sup- 
plying, through re evaporation and recondensation the return to the 
earth of moisture originally drawn from the great primary source of 
continental precipitation — the ocean. 

It appears to be a well-established fact that in the States of Kansas 
and Nebraska the limits of the area sufQciently watered by natural rain- 
fall for agricultural purposes has during the last twenty years moved 
westward from 150 to 200 miles. This seems to present the promise of 
an extensive reclamation to the arts of agricultureof lanrls now available 
only as pasturage. It is believed that this westward extension of the 
area of agricultural lands is due mainly to the increased amount of 
evaporation from lauds brought under culture in the Western and North- 
western States. The foregoing facts seem to indicate the wisdom of a 
tentative and expectant policy regarding the disposition of the lands 
of the dry area now embraced in the public domain, especially in Kan- 
sas and Nebraska, and the Territories of Dakota, Montana, and Wy- 
oming. Such lands should not be regarded as necessarily and for all 
time, merely pastoral lands. 

The matters just treated of seem also to suggest the national im- 
portance of a careful and extended study of the meteorology and cli- 
matology of the great dry area, and a close observation of the effect of 
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all efforts which are being made tx) secure an iocreased precipitation of 
moisture, and thus to reclaim to agriculture a large part, at least, of 
that vast area. 

» 

CHAEACTERISTICS OF THE RANGE AND RANCH CATTLE AREA 

WITH RESPECT TO TEMPERATURE. 

The characteristics of the range and ranch cattle area, with respect 
to temperature during the different seasons of the year, are very clearly- 
exhibited in the census temperature charts, and'also in the annual re- 
ports of the Chief Signal OflBcer of the War Department. On Map ^o* 
1, at the end of this report, are delineated the January isothermal lines. 
These indicate approximately the relative severity of the winter sea- 
son in various parts of the range and ranch cattle area. It will be ob- 
served that these isotherms pay little heed to parallels of latitude. For 
example, the January isotherm of 30^ sweeps in an apparently fantastic 
course through 14^ of latitude, equal to 967 statute miles, between 
Washington Territory and New Mexico. Such wide departures of the 
isothermal lines from the parallels of latitude are due mainly to the 
hypsometric characteristics of the continent, and especially to its oro- 
logical features. These causes of thermal conditions are very clearly 
illustrated on Map No. 4, at the end of this report, which map is a hyp- 
sometric sketch of the United States. 

It will be observed that the point of lowest January temperature 
along the northern boundary-line of the United States is about where 
that line is crossed by the Red River of the North, the boundary 
between the State of Minnesota and the Territory of Dakota. It will 
also be observed that th^ mean January temperature rises from a little 
below zero at that point to 20^ above zero in the northern part of the 
Territory of Idaho, and tO'30o above zero where the boundary-linfe 
between Washington Territory and British Columbia touches Puget 
Sound. 

The northwest winds which during the winter months blow over 
Montana and Wyoming, and which also sometimes reach Western Da- 
kota and Nebraska and Northern Colorado, are comparatively warm 
winds, and evidently come from the Pacific Ocean. They are com- 
monly known as Chinook winds. During certain seasons these winds 
have been so warm and so long continued as to melt the snows and to 
break up the ice in the Upper Missouri River and its principal tribu- 
taries. As the swelling waters, filled with broken masses of ice, flow 
onward, they at length reach a point in Dakota or Mebraska where the 
effect of the Chinook winds has not been felt, and where the Missouri 
River is solidly frozen. This, in certain instances, has caused wide- 
spread and damaging overflows. 

It has been found that cattle do not suffer much from the severity of 
the temperature of the northern ranges so long as they are able to ob- 
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tain an abundance of nutritious food. This is always the case when 
the winter snows are light, or when they are blown off* the high lands. 
The storms most disastrous to cattle are usually those which occur 
in the latter part of the winter or early spring, and wheu, after a rain- 
fall, the grasses and shrubbery become covered with ioe, and for seve- 
ral days the cattle are almost entirely cut off from their food supply. 
Losses from the severity of the weather occur in every State and Terri- 
tory from Texas to Montana. Sometimes it happens, as has been the 
case during the past winter, that the losses from the severity of the 
weather have been even greater in Texas than in Montana. Eange cattle 
usually have heavy coats of hair which, when saturated with rain and 
frozen, cause their sufferings to be much greater than when exposed to 
extremely cold but dry weather. The regions where losses on account 
of the weather are least are generally those where the cattle are best able 
to obtain sufficient food, and where they can readily lind natural shelter- 
ing i)laces from the violence of the winds. 

THE RELATIONS OF THE EANGE AND EANCH CATTLE BUSINESS 

TO THE INTERESTS OP THE INDIANS. 

The massacre of General Custer and his detachment on the 25th of 
June, 1876, at Little Big Horn, Dakota, near the present location of 
Fort Custer, led to the adoption of a more stringent policy on the part 
of the United States Government with respect to requiring the Indians 
to remain upon their reservations. During the five years following that 
tragic event our valiant little army, widely scattered over a vast area, 
had many bloody encounters with the Indians. At last the spirit of re- 
sistance was broken, and Montana, Idaho, and Dakota became compara- ' 
tively safe for the introduction of the range-cattle business,, which had 
already become known in Colorado and Wyoming as a highly attractive 
enterprise, and a speedy avenue to wealth. In the course of a few 
years, hundreds of thousands of cattle, almost all of them driven from 
the State of Texas as yearlings and two-year-olds, were quietly grazing 
throughout the former haunts of the buffalo, and the cowboy, armed 
and equipped, a bold rider, and valiant in fight, became the dominating 
power throughout vast areas where but a few years before the Indian 
had bidden defiance to the advancement of the arts of civilization. The 
question of Indian wars was thus forever settled in the region men- 
tioned. Montana, Idaho, and Dakota now afford as much security for 
life and property as do the States on the Atlantic seaboard. 

In the year 1864 a regiment of Colorado militia, under Colonel Chiv- 
ington, attacked a camp of hostile Indians at Spring Creek, near Kit 
Carson, and administered to them a punishment which exerted an im- 
porcant influence in breaking the spirit of resistance in the more south- 
erly portion of the range and ranch cattle area. In this section, as at 
the north, the land has been subdued to the purposes of tk^ iuvw^y^Wi^ 
agncalturist, and the herdsman. 
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The only difficulties now experienced from the Indians fSBult from 
their leavinfj their reserv^atious in certain of the Territoriess. When thns. • 
permitted to wander off they frequently stoal cattle froip the herdsmen. / 
Such incursions are usually made singly or in small bodies. 

The Kational Convention of Cattlemen, held at Saint Louis, Mo., No- 
vember 17 to 22, 1884, passed the following preamble and resolutions 
upon this subject : 

Whereas the Indians in various sections have virtually been forced by the inade- f 
quacy of Government supplies to forage outside of their reservations ; |md ^ 

Whereas, in New Mexico, Arizona, Colorado, Wyoming, Nevada, Moutana, and V 
Eastern Oregon and Dakota permits are given each year to irresponsible bands of J 
Indians to roam at will over the lands beyond the limits of their reservations, whereby i 
great damage by iire and depredations is entailed upon the live-stock industry and j 
hostile collision with rangemen made imminent: Now, therefore, .J 

Hesohcd (1), That it is the sense of this convention that all the covenants of t1i55.. 
Government with the Indians should be most scrupulously and honestly carried out. 

Rebolved (2), That the Indians named in the preamble, having been granted the ex- 
clusive use of vast areas of public domain, should be rigidly restricted to the limits 
of such reservations. 

In view of the fact that the Government has adopted, and has long 
maintained, the policy of preventing hostilities with the Indians by lo- 
cating them on reservations, upon which white men are not allowed to 
trespass, and of feeding and clothing the Indians so located, it appears 
but just to settlers and to those who are pursuing legitimate and useful 
occupations upon the public lands, whereby the people of the country 
are better supplied with cheap beef, that the desire of the cattlemen for 
the better protection of their interests should be respected. 

THE OCCUPANCY OF LANDS BY HERDSMEN IN THE INDIAN TERRITORY 

AND ON INDIAN RESERVATIONS. 

Important questions have arisen in regard to the grazing of cattle 
upon the lands of the Indian Territory and upon Indian reservations. 

As shown on map No. 1, at the end of this report, more than three- 
fourths of the Indian Territory is now embraced in the great range and 
ranch cattle area of the United States. To a great extent the cattle 
business in that Territory is carried on by members of the various 
tribes, the same being either full-blooded Indians, or so-called "half- 
breeds," and by white men who, by marriage with Indian women, have 
become identified with the several tribes. But for many years a large 
part of the Indian Territory was unoccupied by the Indians for grazing 
or any other purpose. This led at first to the unauthorized, but per- 
mitted, occupancy of such lands by herdsmen, chiefly from Kansas and 
Missouri; but subsequently permits or licenses were granted by the In- 
dians to herdsmen to graze their cattle upon such lands on payment of 
a stipulated rental to the several tribes to whom the lands belonged, or 
to whose use they had been dedicated and set apart by the National 
Government under treaty stipulations. 
.The Sensite of the United States, on the 3d of December, 1^84, 
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adopted a resolution inquiring what leases of lands have been made in 
tiie Indian Territory, or Indian reservations, for grazing or other pur- 
poses, the number of acres embraced by each of such leases, the terms 
thereof, and the persona, corporations, or associations named therein as 
lessees, also as to the circumstances under which such leases have been 
made. The Secretary of the Interior submitted a reply to this resolu- 
tion under date of January 3, 1885. 

He first states that in years past owners of cattle used quite exten- 
sively the unoccupied lauds of the Indians by sufferance and without 
any compensation in the nature of rental, except presents to certain in- 
flaential chiefs apparently for the purpose of winning their favor. It 
was found, however, that such unregulated occupancy led to waste, by 
the/'utting and carrying off of large quantities of black-walnut aiid 
f»^o valuable timber. Finally it was deemed best to allow the In- 
dians to grant to responsible parties the exclusive right to graze cattle 
within specific limits. By this means waste was prevented, and lauds 
not used by the Indians became a source of revenue to them. 

Referring especially to the lands of the Cherokee lN"ation, the Secre- 
tary explains the nature of the tenure of such lands for grazing purposes 
as follows : 

The privilege to graze cattle is4)ut a license and not a lease. It conveys no in- 
terest in the lands occupied. It is true tliat the Indians did attempt to make leases 
with a fixed period during which the parties would, if the power existed, have alUh© 
rights of lessees, but doubting the power to make, as well as the policy of such leas- 
ing, I declined to approve the same as a lease, but did treat them as amounting to a 
license, to be revoked by the Indians at will. 

The view taken by the Secretary is that the privilege granted by the 
Indians to herdsmen simply amounts to the sale of a crop, and in sup- 
port of the right of the Cherokee Nation to do this he says : 

Under the decisions of the courts as to the title by which they hold their lands 
and the guarantee pledged them by the United States in the 16th article of the treaty 
of 1866, can any one question or doubt their right to make such a disposition of th© 
grass growing on their lands as they have made, whether it is called a lease, license 
or permit ? The land is theirs and they have an undoubted right to use it in any wav 
that a white man would use it with the same character of title, and an attempt to 
deprive the nation of the right would be in direct conflict with the treaty as well as 
the plain words of the patent. 

During the year 1884 the following amounts were paid to the differ- 
ent tribes of the Indian Territory by individuals and corporations for 
the privilege of grazing cattle : 

Cheyennes and Arapahoes $77,351 60 

Poncas ^. 1,700 00 

Otoes 2,100 OO 

Pawnees 4,500 00 

Saoand Fox 4,000 00 

Osages 13,160 OO 

Qnapaws 3,000 00 

Xfowas 2,08ft <^ 

; Total... vn,^\^ 



- \ 
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In addition to this the Cherokees have received $100,000 for grazing 
on the lands known as the Cherokee strip or outlet. 

In his report the Secretary of the Interior, while expressing his ap- 
l)roval of the policy of leasing, asserts that in his oi)iuion the amounts 
paid do not constitute an adequate compensation. The payment to the 
Cheyennes and Arapahoes amounted to only 2 cents an acre, or an 
average of $12.33 per capita of these tribes. The Secretary asserts his 
belief that these lands might be leased at from 4 to 6 cents per acre. 

It is a fact generally well known that the occupancy of lands in the 
Indian Territory by white men for grazing cattle, evenundersuch licenses 
or i)ermits as constitute them simply tenants by sufferance upon as- 
signed lands, and the occupancy also of certain unassigued lands for 
the same purpose, the title of which lands is in the Government of the 
United States, has been regarded as a sort of precedent under which 
persons proposing to become actual settlers have sought to acquire 
homes upon such unassigned lands, which are commonly known as the 
"Oklahoma country." These pretensions have invariably been resisted 
by the National Government. The subject is now being investigated 
^ by the Senate Committee on Indian Affairs. As stated elsewhere, it is 
^ against the general policy of the Government touching the disposition 
^of the i)ublic lands to lease them to cattlemen; therefore it has not 
been deemed proper to establish any i^recedent of that sort by leasing 
lands in the Indian Territory held in trust by the United States for the 
use of Indians and freedmen. 

The granting of i)ermits to graze cattle has also been practiced on 
the reservations north of the Indian Territory. To what extent this is 
done cannot here be definitely stated. In a recent letter to this office 
Mr. E. Y. Smalley, of Saint Paul, gays: 

There seems to be no general rule about leases. On one reservation I visited last 
summer I found the exclusive privilege of pasturing cattle was leased to a single indi- 
vidual ; on another there were several leases, while on still another, that of the Flat- 
heads, the agent did not even allow himself the privilege of having cattle on the 
range. 

After considering the legal points involved in the various questions 
which had arisen with respect to the right of the Indians to permit 
white men to occui)y a part of their lands for the grazing of cattle, and 
the right of the United States Government, under the provision of law, 
of treaty, and of conveyance, to permit white men thus to occupy the 
lands of the Indians or to obtain the necessary licenses, the Secretary 
of the Interior, in the document before referred to, clearly and forcibly 
• discusses, first, the questions of property and proprietary rights in- 
volv^ed in such leases, or licenses for grazing cattle on Indian reserva- 
tions, and second, the question of policy as to whether the interests of 
the Indians and of the people of the United States demand that the In- 
dians should be allowed to continue to own large and valuable tracts of 
land which are not needed by them, and which might be used for the 
settlement and development of the country. 
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Upon the first of these points the Secretary says: 

The laws excluding white men from Indian reservations were enacted for the ben- 
efit of the Indians. In all cases where the Department has felt that the presence of 
white men on the reservation was injurious to the Indians they have been removed. 
In all cases where the Indians have asked their removal the Department has acceded 
to the wishes of the Indians and caused their removal, without reference to the ques- 
tion whether their presence was injurious or not. On the other hand, if the Indians 
favored their remaining, they have rarely been disturbed, and never, unless as before 
stated, their presence was clearly injui'ious to the Indians. This applies to the un- 
civilized tribes. But it is manifestly unfair to the Indians to exclude white men 
from their midst whose presence they desire and declare to be beneficial to them, and 
it should not be done unless their presence is clearly injurious to the IMians. It 
cannot be demonstrated that the permission given by the Indians to the owners of 
cattle to graze them on the Indian lands is injurious to the Indians. Isolation of the 
Indians from the white man was once thought necessary to protect him from the vices 
of civilization, but such isolation, even if desirable, has now become impossible. But 
such isolation is not desirable, and the Indian will become civilized much more 
readily when he comes in daily contact with white men, and certainly so if such con- 
tact is of his own choice and seeking. If the lands so occupied by cattlemen are not 
required for the grazing of the herds of Indians or for agricultural purposes, the In- 
dians are not only benefited by contact with the whites, but by the coin})ensation 
received for such grazing privileges. 

Upon the second point above noticed the Secretary expresses the fol- 
lowing opinion : 

I do not propose' that the Government shall confiscate these lands, or open them to 
settlement without proper compensation to the Indians, and while the title is held 
either by the Indians, or the Government for them, they should be prohibited from 
intrusion by unauthorized persons, and allowed to receive all the advantages that 
can be had from the ownership or occupation of such lands. But the interest of the 
Indians and of the people of the United States demands that they should not be al- 
lowed to own large and valuable tracts to the exclusion of the settlers, when such 
lands are not needed by the Indians. It is a misfortune to any country to have its 
lands held in large iracts by few owners, and it is the more so if held by owners who 
neither make use of it themselves'nor allow others to do so. 

The relation of Indian population. to area of reservations is stated 
as follows with respect to the Indian Territory and the Indian reserva- 
tions of Dakota and Montana, viz: Crow Greek, Devil's Lake, FortBer- 
thold, Lake Traverse, Old Winnebago, Ponca, Sioux, Turtle Mountain 
and Yankton in Dakota, and the Blackfeet, Grow, and Jocko in Mon- 
tana, each of which is shown upon map No. 1, at the end of this report. 



Reservations. 



T«<iiftn Territory 

Beservations in Dakota . 
Reservations in Montana 




Sq. miles. 
64,223 
41, 949 
43,434 



Population. 



Number. 
82, 334 
31, 051 
14, 775 



Population 
per square 
mile. 



Number. 
L28 
.74 
.84 



B[ow small relatively is this Indian population in proportion to the 
of land occupied is indicated by the following comp^tmoii^ ^<i^ - 
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ing the impulation per square mile of the Indian Territory and reserva- 
tions in Dakota and ^lontana and in certain of the States : 



RcHervatioDd aud States. 



Indian Territory 

Indian reservations in Dakota . . 
Indian reBi-rvatious in Montana 

Minnesota 

Iowa 

Missouri . . — 

Arkansas 



Population. 

Sq. tnile. 
1.28 
i .74 

.34 
9.80 
20.3 
31.5 
■ 15.1 



Reservations and Stat^^. 



Louisiana 

Texas 

Mississippi ... 

Ohio 

Pennsylvania.. 

New York 

Massachusetts 



Population. 

Sq. mile. 

20.7 

6.1 

! 24.4 

78.5 

95.2 

106.7 

221.8 



The Indian i)opulation of the United States is estimated by the Com- 
missioner of Indian Affairs to be as follows : 

The five civilized tribes of the Indian Territory : 

Chcrokees - 23,000 

Creeks 14,000 

Choctjiws 18,000 

Cliickasa W6 6, 000 

Seininolos 1 3, 000 

64,000 
All others 200,000 

Total 264.000 

Upon the subject of the reduction of the size of some of the principal 
reservations, Mr. E. V. Smalley says in a letter addressed to this office : 

"Considerable new territory will be thrown open to the stock indus- 
try by the reductions of the large Indian reservations in Dakota and 
Montana. 

'<The great Sioux Reservation in Western Dakota could be reduced to 
one-third of its i^resent dimensions without any injury to the interests 
of the Indians. Measures arc already in progress for cutting down about 
one-half the area of the Crow Reservation in Montana, which is now 
about as large as the State of Connecjticut. The portion to be released 
from Indian control is nearly all excellent bunch-grass range. The 
largest of all the existing reservations is that ef the Black Feet, Pie- 
gans, River Crows, and other tribes lying between the Upi)er Missouri 
and the British boundary, which covers an.area about equal to that of 
the State of Ohio. 

" It is i)ropo8ed by the Indian Commission to establish three small res- 
ervations within this Territory and to restore the remainder of the old 
reservation to the i)ublic domain. Nearly all the area which will thus 
be thrown open to white settlement consists of good grazing land. The 
Milk River Valley, which now lies wholly within the reservation, is es- 
pecially valuable for range parposei^, combined with farming by irriga- 
tion on the bottom lands near the river and i^s tributaries. In Wash- 
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ingtou Territory macli good grass land has lately been added to the 
open range country by the reduction of the Moses Reservation. 

" To confine the Indians in smaller areas than were assigned to them 
when they lived by hunting, is to put them in the way of becoming civ- 
ilized. The game which once furnished them with food and clothing is 
now gone, and the nomadic life encouraged by the possession of enor- 
mous reservations is not favorable to the formation of habits of industry. 

^' With the opening of new ranges by the reduction of Indian reserva- 
tions and the better stocking of the existing ranges, the cattle industry 
has a large field for further development." 

Since the vast area over which the Indians once roamed for the mere 
purpose of hunting and following a nomadic life has been devoted to 
the use of white men engaged in industrial pursuits, and the buffalo 
has been driven off, a nomadic mode of life within that region is no ■ 
longer possible; therefore reservations far beyond the needs of the 
Indians are to them a curse rather than a blessing. The sentiment 
that civilization has the right of way to the future on this continent, 
in its application to the reduction of the size of the great Indian res- 
ervations, appears to be dictated not only by sound views of public 
policy regarding the use of such lands by white men, but also by the 
moral obligation of according to the Indians just and humane treat- 
ment and placing them under such conditions as shall inculcate in them 
habits of industry and render them self-sustaining. 

CAPACITY OF THE RANGES FOR GRAZING PURPOSES. 

The capacity of the range and ranch lands of the United States for 
grazing cattle, differs widely in the several States, Territories, and sec- 
tions as the result of differences in ^he quantity and quality of nutri- 
tious grasses produced, the water supply, and the extent to which 
natural shelter is available for cattle during storms. In Texas from 
five to thirty acres of land per head are required, and on the northern 
ranges almost the same -differences are observable in different localities. 

The ultimate limit of the capacity of the entire range and ranch cat- 
tle area of the United States for grazing, and the magnitude of its 
possible annual product can of course only be ascertained from the re- 
sults of experience. It is evident, from the best available information, 
that the number of cattle on ranches and ranges in Texas might be 
greatly increased. Mr. George B. Loving, of Fort Worth, Tex., in 
reply to inquiries addressed to him by this office, expresses the opinion 
that by providing reservoirs, sinking artesian wells, and destroying the 
prairie dogs, which, in certain parts of the State, consume a larger - 
quantity of the nutritious grasses than is consumed by cattle, the num- 
ber of range and ranch cattle pastured in that State might i>erhaps be 
cloubled. 

It is impossible at the present time even approximately to estimate 
fbe proportion of the available range lands in the uortVietii ^atl ol Wi^ 
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great dry area which are as yet unoccupied, or the extent to which the 
supply of grasses within the nominally occupied portions exceeds the 
supply necessary for the sustenance and fattening of cattle now grazing; 
thereupon. 

There appears to be a tendency on the part of those who have already 
occupied the ground to promulgate the idea that the ranges are fully 
stocked, and that there is, therefore, no room for additional herds. But 
intelligent observers who have prospected the different parts of the 
great cattle area north of Texas assert that two, three, or even four 
times the number of cattle now upon the ranges can be fed upon them. 

Experience proves that cattle cannot advantageously graze more than 
6 or 8 miles from water. The result is that vast areas now well grassed 
are of little value on account of their remoteness from water. The ren- 
dering of such lands available for the cattle business of course turns 
largely upon the practicability of procuring thereupon adequate sup- 
plies of water by means of artesian wells or by reservoirs for collecting 
rain-water. lSl\ 

PROFITABLENESS OF THE RANGE CATTLE BUSINESS. ^ 

The range cattle business of the western and northwestern portions of 
the great cattle area of course differs widely in the various localities 
and sections as to its profitableness. This is due to differences of con- 
ditions as to water supply, the quantity and quality of grasses, shelter, 
the number of calves produced, extent of winter losses, and the manage- 
ment of herds. As a rule the business has yielded large profits. This 
is clearly indicated by the large amounts of capital which have been 
invested in it during the last fifteen years. Many large fortunes 
have been made at the business within a comparatively brief period. 
Hundreds of men who embarked in the business a few years ago, with 
exceedingly limited means, are now ranked as '^ cattle kings." In cer- 
tain instances women also have successfully engaged in the enterprise, 
and two or three of their number have already won the soubriquet of 
" cattle queen." 

But like all enterprises yielding extraordinary results in the begin- 
ning, competition has in many sections already reduced the average 
profits approximately to the limits usually attained in commercial enter- 
prises. 

Mr. E. V. Smalley states that the usual profits on long-established 
ranges in Wyoming and Montana vary from 20 to 30 per cent, per an- 
num on the capital invested. The following is from his statement, in 
Appendix No. 1 : 

" The average cost of raising a steer on the ranges, not including in- 
terest on the capital invested, is usually estimated by the laTge stock- 
owners at from 75 cents to $1.25 a year. Thus a steer four 3 ears old 
ready for market hns cost the owuer $4 or $5 to raise. When driveu 
to the railroad he is worth from $25 to $45. A recent estimate, approved 
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by a number of Wyoming ranchmen, places the profit at the end of the 
third year on a herd consistinor of 2,000 ,cows with 1,000 yearlings, and 
35 short-horn bulls, representing in all, with ranch improvements and 
horses, an investment of about $70,000, at $40,000." 

The completion of the Northern Pacific Railroad, and the construc- 
tion of other railroads in the Territories during the past two or three 
jear.s, caused the price of range cattle to advance. Thus large profits 
were realized fron. the sale of herds. 

Generally it is found that the average cost per head of the manage- 
ment of large herds is much less than that of small herds. The ten- 
dency in the range cattle business of late years has therefore beem 
toward a reduction in the number of herds, and generally toward the 
consolidation of the business in the hands of individuals, corporations, 
^nd associations. It is stated that a single cattle company in Wyoming 
advertises the ownership of ninety different brands, each one of which 
:formerly represented a herd constituting a separate property. 

In opposition to the tendency toward consolidation, there is also the 
tendency toward separate ownerships on the part of homestead, pre- 
emption, and " desert-land " settlers, through the privileges afforded 

them under the public land laws of the United States. 

« 

THE BREEDING OF CATTLE ON THE NORTHERN RANGES. 

As already stated, the northern ranges were originally stocked with 
young cattle, chiefly steers, driven from Texas. For several years it 
was supposed that Texas must continue to be almost exclusively the 
breeding ground, and that the northern ranges would for all time be 
the maturing and fattening ground for Texas cattle. But an impor. 
tant change has taken place in this regard. The raising of cattle on the 
northern ranges has met with an encouraging degree of success. At 
the present time many of the large cattle-owners and herdsmen of Mon- 
tana, Dakota, Wyoming, Nebraska, and it is believed also of Colorado, 
are of the opinion that it is more profitable for them to raise their young 
cattle than to import them from Texas. 

It is a well-established fact that cows in Texas produce more calves 
than cows on the northern ranges. The general opinion appears to be 
to the effect that about 90 per cent, of the cows of Texas drop calves 
every year. Wide differences of opinion are, however, expressed as to 
the increase on the northern ranges. The estimates vary from 50 to 70 
per cent of the number of cows. Hon. Martin E. Post, late Delegate in 
Congress, from Wyoming, estimates the average increase at from 50 to 
60 per cent, of the total number of cows, and the increase from two-year- 
old heifers at 40 per cent. He adds, however, that every two- cattle 
raised in Wyoming are worth three raised in Texas. 

While Texas cattle are largely ])nrchased for stocking ranges at the 
uorth, the policy upon the well-established ranges appears to b^ cvwvl^ 
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generally favorable to maintaining and increasing the stocks upon such 
ranges by keeping a sufficient number of cows and bulls for breeding 
purposes. This change of policy has led to a disposition on the part of 
the northern-range cattlemen to oppose the driving of young cattle from 
Texas to the north, which spirit of opposition has manifested itself in 
hostility to the proposition for the establishment of a national cattle- 
trail. In so far as such opposition is based upon considerations of a 
commercial nature, namely, the shutting off of the competition of Texas 
cattle-breeders from the northern ranges, it could not, of course, meet 
any cooperation whatever from the National Government, as that would 
be to favor the restriction of free competition in a legitimate trade. 
Nor does it appear to be becoming in the northern owners of herds to 
seek such protection so long as they enjoy the privilege by sufferance 
of allowing their cattle to graze upon the public domain. 

The practical effect of breeding cattle on the northern ranges and of 
the efforts made to raise the grade of such cattle by the importation of 
high-grade bulls is seen in the improved quality of the beef cattle 
shipped to market from the northern ranges. 

THE IMPROVEMENT OF THE BREED OF RANGE AND RANCH 

CATTLE. 

During the last ten or twelve years the thought of the leading range 
■and ranch cattle herdsmen, as well as of settlers, within the great cattle 
^elt has been turned toward the subject of improving the quality of 
their stock. This has been accomplished, first, by the shipment of 
young " native" cattle of the States east of the Missouri River to the 
western and northwestern ranges, there to be matured and fattened for 
market. Efforts in the direction of improving the breed of range cattle 
have also been made by crossing the '' native " and the Texas cows 
with bulls of the higher breeds of beef cattle, and chiefly with those of 
the Short-horn, Hereford, Polled Angus, and Galloway breeds. To 
what extent it is practicable to improve the grade of cattle on the range 
that are compelled to seek their own food and water, and such shelter 
against storms as they can find in valleys and mountain gorges and 
in the " coulees" of the broken ranges from the time they are dropped 
until they are driven to the railroad depot for shipment to market, and 
permanently to maintain such improvement under the conditions men- 
tioned, is yet to be ascertained. 

The following remarks upon this point by ex-Governor Crittenden, ot 
Missouri, before the National Convention of Cattlemen held in Saint 
Louis in November, lb84, are of interest : 

" The highest and most successful type of cattle is the product of the 
highest artificial condition, and you can only maintain this high stand- 
ard by the continuance of the conditions. Our increasing population 
requires the observance of these conditions, and it is useless in the opiu 
ions of many to refine blood without at the same time sui)plying and 
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maiDtaining those artificial aids and surroundings so necessary to the 
growth, the comfort, and early maturity of the beast. You practical 
men must be the judges how far those aids must extend. 

" I can only sn>y if those aids are extended enough they will pay ; if 
insufficient for the refined blood, loss will ensue. Palace-bred animals 
will wither in a wilderness or in an unprotected condition. Good man- 
gers and good managers produce good cattle, provided good surround- 
ings are had. You must in the growth of cattle do on^ of two things : 
breed a race of cattle fitted to the existing conditions or fit the condi- 
tions to our high-bred cattle. Which will pay i& the question." 

It seems to be evident that high-bred cattle, which owe their develop- 
ment by heredity to the care and protection which they have for many 
generations received at the hands of man, would be likely to retro- 
grade if deprived of such conditions of care and protection upon the 
bleak ranges of the ^rthwestern Territories. This suggests the 
thought that the higher-bred animals are more likely to thrive under 
the management of actual settlers than under the management of the 
large herdsmen, for the reason that the settlers are usually prepared to 
shelter their cattle against the rigors of winter and to supply them with 
food at times when the natural supply is cut off by snow and ice. The 
large herdsmen, on the other hjML must, under existing conditions, 
leave their cattle to struggle foqflpkence against all the adverse con- 
ditions of cold, and winds, and weather. 

It is, however, the prevailing opinion that the efforts which are 
being made toward the improvement of the breed of range cattle will 
result in producing cattle greatly superior in quality, not only to the 
Texan, but also to the native stock, and marked by physical character- 
istics adapting them to life upon the range. Important advances have 
already been made in this direction. 

Attention is invited to the interesting and valuable statements upon 
this subject by Hon. Martin E. Post, late Delegate in Congress from the 
Territory of Wyoming. Mr. Post refers particularly to the efforts in 
this direction on the northern ranges. (See Appendix Ko. 49.) 

In Texas also great attention is paid to the subject of the improve- 
ment of the breed of range and ranch cattle, and with a gratifying de- 
gree of success. Attention is invited to a statement upon this subject 
by Mr. D. W. Hinkle, of San Antonio. (See Appendix No. 23.) 

THE TEXAS CATTLE-TEAIL AND THE MALADY KNOWN AS TEXAS 

FEVEE. 

« 

The driving of cattle from Texas to the northern ranges, to be there 
matured and fattened, is a business which has grown up chiefly during 
the last fifteen years. Such cattle consist mainly of young steers one 
and two years old, with a small proportion of heifers. Not only is it 
ftnnd to be a source of profit thus to utilize the extensive nortli^xw 
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ranges, but it has been ascertained that the Texas cattle, when driven 
north, increase in weight more rapidly than if raised and prepared for 
market on the Texas ranges. It is said that Texa« steers driven north 
at the age of two years will weigh on the average, when four years old? 
about 200 pounds more than if kept in Texas until they have reached 
the same age. The quality of their beef is also greatly improved as 
the result of the migration. This is attributed to the fact that the nat- 
ural grasses of Jthe higher latitudes are more nutritious than those of 
Texas and therefore more fattening, and also to the stimulus of the 
high and dry areas of the northern ranges. 

The cattle driven north from Texas embrace, first, beef cattle three 
and four years old and upwards, in condition for the markets, and, sec- 
ond, young cattle for stocking the northern ranges. The beef cattle 
ready for marketing are generally shipped at points in Western Kansas, 
over the Atchison, Topeka and Santa F^ Railroad and the Kansas 
Pacific Railroad to Kansas City, Saint Louis, and Chicago. The gieat 
herds of young cattle driven north to the ranges of Nebraska, Dakota, 
Montana, Idaho, and Wyoming have latterly been sold chiefly at Dodge 
City, in Kansas, and at O^allala, in Nebraska. 

Owing to the difficulty of driving cattle through sections of the couu- 
/try to any considerable extent settljH^nd fenced in farms, the markets 
in !^ansas for the sale of Texas cnUg^: have always been located near 
the western line of settlements, but the influx of population has gradu- 
ally crowded these frontier markets farther and farther west. In the 
years 1870, 1871, and 1872 the chief Texas cattle markets of Kansas 
were at Newton, in Harvey County, on the line of the Atchison, Topeka 
and Santa F6 Railroad, and at Abilene, in Dickinson County, on the 
line of the Kansas Pacific Railroad. Later those markets were located 
at Great Bend, on the Atchison, Topeka and Santa ¥6 Railroad, and at 
Ellsworth, on the Kansas Pacific Railroad, and still later they were 
moved to Dodge City, on the former railroad, and to Hayes City, on the 
latter. For several years past, however. Dodge City, in Kansas, and 
Ogallala, in Nebraska, on the line of the Union Pacific Railroad, have 
been the chief markets for the sale of Texas cattle for the northern 
ranges. From those points the young cattle have been driven to the 
ranges of Nebraska, Dakota, Colorado, Wyoming, Montana, and Idaho. 
The movement has varied in magnitude from year to year, but during 
the year 1884 it is said to have amounted to about 400,000 head. 

THE TEXAS FEVER. 

In common with almost all human enterprises, the most promising 
and beneficial not excepted, the movement of young cattle from the 
great breeding grounds of Texas to the vast northern ranges is beset 
by an adverse condition. In this instance it is the destructive bovine 
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disease commonly known as "Texas" fever, but also designated as 
"splenic" fever, and as '* Spanish" fever. 

It is proposed to consider this disease in its commercial aspect. Its 
cause and its pathology are as yet involved in mystery. Wide differ- 
ences of opinion prevail in regard to both. It has been attributed to 
bacterial and bacillic organisms, but the existence of such supposed 
germs throws no light upon the subject, for it is an unsolved problem 
as to whether they are a cause or an effect of disease. A few general 
facts of commercial significance, touching the manifestation of Texas 
fever, appear, however, to be pretty well established. Its cause, what- 
ever it may be, is undoubtedly persistent, and yet it is not invariable 
as to the circumstances attending its appearance. It is endemic rather 
than epidemic. The low lands, bordering upon the Gulf of Mexico, are 
undoubtedly the locality of its origin. This infected area is believed to 
embrace somewhat more than one half of the State of Texas. On map \ 
No. 1, at the end of the report, is shown the line which marks approxi- 
mately, at least, the northern limit of this area. 

So long as cattle born and raised in this Gulf section remain there, 
Texas fever is unknown among them. But when they are driven or 
transported to the northern part of Texas, or to the States and Terri- 
tories of the northwest, they communicate the disease to the cattle of 
these more northern latitudes. Such infection of northern cattle ap- 
pears to be invariably the result of their walking over, or feeding upon, 
the trails along which Texas cattle have i)assed. The Southern Texas 
cattle on their way north, in most cases, suffer a constitutional, disturb- 
ance apparently attributable to change of food and climate, but it is 
said that usually they are not att'ected by what is distinctively known 
as " Texas " fever. This appears to involve the apparent paradox of 
their imparting a disease which they themselves do not have. Nev^er- 
theless there is a consensus of opinion among careful observers indicat- 
ing that this is really the case, and the opinion appears to command 
I)opular belief. 

The theory now generally held is, that the cause of the disease exists 
in a latent state in the cattle of Southern Texas, under conditions of 
climate and food which produce no impairment of the health of the 
animal, but that during migration towards the north, such latent cause 
of disease passes off in fecal matter, and is inhaled or taken into the 
stomachs of the northern animals when they feed upon the ground over 
which the Texas cattle have passed. In other words, the disease is 
believed to be an incident of a changed condition in Texas cattle by 
acclimatization. . It is also a pretty well established fact that it is not, 
at least to any great extent, contagious. It is held by many that no 
animal which has taken the. disease from the trail can communicate it 
to his fellows who have not been upon the trail. 

The general testimony appears to be to the effect that Texas cattle 
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driven north have never conimanicated the disease to other cattle north 
of the South Plattfe River, nor to cattle in the State of Colorado. It 
has been assum^nl, therefore, that the disease is limited as to the sphere 
of its manifestation, both by latitude and elevation. It is also the ac- 
cepted theory that the cause of the disease is eliminated from the sys- 
tems of the Southern Texas cattle while " on the trail " from their place 
of nativity to the ranges of the north. It is also a well established fact 
that herds driven slowly are very much less likely to communicate the dis- 
ease to the cattle in the northern part ofTexas and toother northern cat- 
tle than when driven rapidly. Experience also proves that the disease is 
much more likely to manifest itself during the months of June, July, 
August, and September, than during the other months Of the year. 
That cattle driven from the State of Texas gradually lose the power of 
imparting disease as they proceed north, and that the limits of the 
area of infection have been approximately determined, appear to be 
facts pretty well established. 

Mr. N. J. Wilson, of Denver, who is extensively engaged in the range- 
cattle business, states that he has been engaged in that business along 
the line of the Kansas Pacific Railroad since the year 1869, but has never 
had among his herds a case of Texas fever caused by cattle driven from 
Texas, although he has handled large numbers of Texas cattle and 
allowed theui to mingle freely with native cattle. Mr. Wilson also 
asserts it as his belief that cattle driven from Texas have never commu- 
nicated the disease after crossing the Arkansas River at Dodge City, 
in the southwestern part of the State of Kansas. 

The committee of the Wyoming Stock Growers' Association, charged 
with the duty of investigating the subject of Texas fever, reported at 
the recent annual meeting of the association, Ai)ril, 1885, " that Texas 
cattle brought from the southern part of Texas are dangerous to our 
cattle for about sixty days from the time they leave their native ranges 
and that the same cattle can be brought among our stock after sixty 
days have elapsed with entire safety.'' 

As somewhat more than sixty days are required in driving cattle from 
the southern part of Texas to Wyoming it is evident that there is no 
danger to be apprehended in Wyoming from Texas cattle when so 
handleil. This fact is clearly stated by Hon. J. W. Carey, Delegate in 
Congress from Wyoming, and president of the Wyoming Stock Grow- 
ers' Association, who says : 

lu so tar as my oxpt^rionce and that of others in the cattle hnsiness of Wyoming goes 
it is fouml to be jjerfectly safe to admit to our ranges Texas cattle which are driven on 
the trail, by tho time they reach Wyoning and Nebraka, when.moved in that way, 
they mnieur to U»se entirely the liability to impart the socalled Texas fever. 
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THE PROPOSITION TO ESTABLISH A NATIONAL CATTLE TRAIL. 

» 

The extension of settlements in the State of Kansas has, as already 
stated, gradually forced the main line of the Texas cattle-trail west- 
ward to what has for several years past been known as the Fort Griffin 
and Dodge City trail, Dodge City, Kans., on the Atchison, Topeka and 
S«inta F6 Kailroad, and Ogallala, Nebr., on the Union Pacific Eailroad, 
bein^ the two chief markets for the sale of young Texas cattle intended 
for the northern and northwestern ranges. 

But as the trail was forced westward by the settlement of the coun- 
try, it was apprehended that eventually there might be a lack of the 
necessary water supplies for the cattle at proper intervals. Accord- 
ingly, it was deemed advisable by those who are interested in keeping 
a practicable trail open to secure the establishment of a national cat- 
tle trail, by inducing Congress to set aside a strip of public lands through 
the national domain in Kansas, Nebraska, and Dakota, such lands to 
be withheld from private entry, and held by the Government as a great 
free highway for the especial purpose of a cattle trail. It was assumed 
that the necessary action would also be taken whereby lands might be 
set aside for the purx>ose of such a trail through the Indian Territory 
and in the State of Texas. /But inconsequence of action taken by the 
State of Kansas in the month of February, 1885, inimical to the estab- 
lishment of the proposed trail within her borders, a matter hereinafter 
set forth with some degree of particularity, it was deemed best by the 
• advocates and promoters of the trail to locate it in the State of Colorado 
along the western boundary of the State of Kansas. ^^ A bill to this 
effect was accordingly introduced in Congress during its present ses- 
sion, by Hon. James F. Miller, of Texas. (See Appendix No. 30.) 

It is said that the natural water supply along this proposed route is 
not usually sufficient for the needs of the cattle, but it is believed that 
by sinking artesian wells at suitable distances apart this objection can 
be overcome. It is also maintained that there will be much less danger 
of Texas fever by this rou.te than by the route from Dodge City to Og- 
alalla, for the reason that the former will be located upon much more 
elevated ground. On map No. 1, at the end of this report, is delineated 
the old Texas cattle trail, known as the Fort Griffin and Dodge City 
trail, and also the route of the proposed trail around the western border 
of the State of Kansas. 

THE COMMERCIAL IMPORTANCE OF 1 HE TEXAS CATTLE TRAIL. 

The most concrete and demonstrative expression of the importance 
of any commercial movement is of course the statistical record of its 
magnitude during a series of years extending^up to the present time. 
Sacb a 'ji3Cord of the movements of Texas cattle is presented in the an- 
nnal re|f irt of the Board of Trade of Kansas City, as foWov? h\ 

I 
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THE TEXAS CATTLE DRIVE. 

Approximatt atatemeiii of ihs mumher of caith driven worth each yeetrfrom Tearav, atncf the 

beginning of the morement. 



Tear. X amber. Year. i Number. 



18C6 260,000 1877 201,159 

18«7 35.000 1878 285.646 

IrtW 75,000 1879 -^ 257,927 

1860 350,000 1880 ' 394,784 

1870 300,000 : 1881 250,000 

1871 600,000 ,1882 290,000 

1872 350,000 1883 267,000 

1873 405.000 1884 300,000 

1H74 166,000 ! . 

1H75 151,618 : Total : 5,201,132 

1876 321,998 



ThiH Htateineut embraces both beef cattle shipped east firum the west- 
ern cattle markets of Kansas, and young cattle driven north to stock 
northern ranges. This was more particularly the case daring the earlier 
years, but it is stated by Mr. W. H. Miller, secretary of the Kansas City 
lioard of Trade, Appendix No. 50, that " during the last six or seven 
years nearly all of the drive has been made up of stock cattle for ranges 
nortli of Texas." According to the best estimate which can now be 
made, there have been about 2,000,000 young cattle driven from Texas 
to northern ranges during the last seven years, which at $15 a head 
would amount to $30,000,000. The " drive '' of the year 1884 was about 
300,000, which at $ 1 7 a head amounted to $5,100,000. These figures, the 
best which can be obtained, are of course only rough approximations. 
They clearly indicate, however, a large demand at the north for young 
Texas cattle, and a supply adequate to meet such demand. The 
movement has been about as regular as commercial movements are 
generally; the tendency, on the whole, being in the direction of prog- 
ress. It is asserted, ui)0ii apparently good authority, that fully one-half 
of the blood of all the cattle on the northern ranges to-day is of the 
Texas strain. Many persons largely engaged in the cattle trade at the 
north and the cattle raisers of Texas generally, maintain that Texas 
must in the future hold the position of a breeding ground, and the north- 
ern ranges that of a maturing and fattening ground. But that view is 
controverted by a majority of the herdsmen of the north, and especially 
by those engaged in the business of raising cattle and of improving the 
breed of northern range cattle. The question as to the reasonableness 
and propriety of establishing the proi)08ed cattle trail depends also some- 
what upon the — 

QUANTITY OF LAND NECESSARY FOR THE PROPOSED TKAII.j^ 

The x)ublic lands of Texas belong to that State. The quantity •iilflad 
which the Government of the United States is asked to donat 
purpose of establishing the proposed trail may therefore be ass 
begin at the soutlieru border line nf '^olorado, aud to ext^' M^^'b% 



;*r*» 
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northeru border Hue of the United States. It is proposed that it shall 
be of variable width, from 200 feet at crossing places for ** native cattle," 
to 6 miles at the widest part. It must of course have sufficient width 
not only for a line of travel, but also for a feeding ground of cattle "on 
the trail." Such a trail of an average width of 3 miles, and extending 
to the Dominion of Canada, as delineated on map No. 1, would be 690 
miles in length and have an area of 2,070 square miles, or 1,324,800 
acres. If it should be established only from the Southern boundary of 
Colorado to the parallel of 43^ north, which constitutes the northeru 
border line of the State of Nebraska, it would have a length of 420 
miles and an area of 1,260 square miles, or 806,400 acres. 

The proposed trail would be located chiefly upon "range" land not 
available for agricultural purposes, other than grazing. The intrinsic 
value of such lands, which now belong to the Government, cannot be 
accurately stated, but it is comparatively small. 

That the quantity of land which the advocates of the proposed cattle 
trail ask Congress to set aside for that purpose is not immoderate, com- 
paratively speaking, is clearly indicated by the following table from the 
annual report of the Commissioner of the General Land Office for the 
year 1884, showing the number of acres of land conceded by Congress 
to States and corporations for railroads and for military wagon-roads 
from the year 1850 to June 30, 1884. 

Statement exhibiting land concessions by acts of Congress to States and corporations for rail- 
road and military wagon-road purposes from the year 1850 to June 30, 1884. ' 



States. 



Xamber of acres 
cortlfied or patent- 
ed up to Jane 30, 

1884. 



niinois 

Huftisiiippi. 
Alabama . . . 

Florida 

Louiaiaiia . . 
Arlcanaai 
Kissoori. 
Iowa 



FOB BAILR0AD8. 



8. 



Hichi^an . . . . . 
WiaooDsin..,.. 
liinnesota. . . . 
Kansas 



2, 595, 053. 00 
935,158.70 
2. 884, 074. 03 
1, 760, 834. 98 
1, 072, 406. 47 
2, 516, 525. 96 
1, 395, 429. 87 
4, 706, 618. 39 
3,229,010.84 
2, 874, 088. 79 
7, 801, 349. 15 
4, 638, 210. 67 



Corporations 

Total railroad grants 

Deduct amount of land declared forfeit<ed by Congress. 



36, 408, 760. 85 
11, 879, 027. 01 



Wisconsin 
Xiohlgan.. 
OrafOB — 



FOR WAGON-ROADS. 



48, 287, 787. 86 
067, 74L 76 



47, 620, 046. 10 

302. 93U. 96 

221, 013. 35 

1, 258, 237. 10 




V 



1, 782, 181. 41 
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An idea of the reasonableness of the proposition to establish the pro- 
posed trail may be derived from the following statement, showing the 
quantity of lands granted by the Government in aid of the construction 
of all of those railroads, which are commonly designated as " Pacific 
Railroads," and the quantity which would be required for the proposed 
cattle trail, i 

The quantity of land granted by Congress in aid of so-called Pacific 
railroads is shown as follows : 

Xumher of acres of land patented to June 30, 1883, hy so-called Pacific railroad companies 
which hare received grants of land from the National Chternment, and the amount of 
bonds issued to certain of such companies hy the United States, 

fCoiT(»cted by Commissioner of General Land 0f9ce to Jnne 30, 1884.] 



Name of company now operating the railroads which have been aided by 

the National Government. 



Xorthem Pacific Railroad 

t 

Union Pacific Eailroad (including Denver Pacific and Kansas Pacific) 

Central Pacific Railroad (including Western Pacific and California and Or- 
egon). I 

Atchison, Topeka, and Santa F6 Railroad 

Central Branch of Union Pacific Railroad* I 

Sioux City and Pacific Railroad I 

Southern Pacific Railroad of California (main and branch lines) I 

Oregon and California Railroad 

Atlantic and Pacific Railroad 

Missouri, Kansas, and Texas Railroad .• 

Saint Louis, Iron Mountain, and Southern Railroad 

Total 



Lands I Bonds issued 
patented, 'under grants. 

j. 

Acres. 
746, 390 
3, 433, 460 
2,628,008 

2, 935, 163 

187, 448 

41, 398 

1,192,702 

322, 063 

959, 207 

984,106 
1,382,410 j 

14, 807, 355 64, 623, 512 



$33, 539, 512 
27, 855, 680 



1, 600, 000 
1, 628, 320 



* Now operated by the Missouri Pacific Railway Company. 

The comparison which the foregoing tables are intended to present is 
summarily exhibited thus : 

Acres. 
Total number of acres granted to States and corporations in aid of railroad 

constrnction « 47,620,046 

Total number of acres granted to so-called Pacific railroads 14, 807, 355 

Granted to the Union Pacific Railroad Company 3, 433, 460 

Granted to the Central Pacific Railroad Company 2, 623, 008 

Granted to the Atchison, Topeka and Santa F^ Railroad Company 2, 935, 163 

Estimated number of acres required for a cattle trail from Texas to the 

northern border line of the United States 1, 324, 800 

Estimated number of acres required for a cattle trail from Texas to the 

northern boundary of the State of Nebraska 806, 400 

It appears, therefore, that the quantity of land required for a cattle 
trail of an average width of 3 miles, extending from the southern bor- 
der of Colorado to the northern boundary line of the United StateftjBj* 
would constitute only 2.78 percent, of the total number of acres gr?^'*^5|j4. 
to and patented by railroad companies, and only 9.35 per cent, o^^' ^-(fce 

total number of acres patented by so-called Pacific railroad comp^®"jg|, 

Ito ^- 
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It would also be less than one-half the number of acres patented by 
either the Union Pacific, the Central Pacific, or the Atchison, Topeka 
and Santa F^ Eailroad Companies. 

Evidently the driving of young cattle from Texas to the ranges of 
the north is a commercial movement of great importance. A very 
large proportion of all the cattle now on the northern ranges came from 
Texas or are of the Texas breed. The suppression of the movement 
from Texas by trail would check a legitimate and beneficial competi- 
tion between the cattle-breeders of the north and of the south, and 
therefore tend to enhance the price of beef. It would also, in a high 
degree, operate to the detriment of the enormous cattle interests of the 
great State of Texas. It appears, therefore, upon purely commercial 
considerations, greatly to the interest of the whole country that the 
Texas cattle trail should under proper legislative provisions and safe- 
guards be kept open. Any obstacle to the traffic in cattle between 
Texas and the northern ranges, other than the restraints imposed by 
quarantihe laws, would of course be in derogation of the provisions of 
the Constitution of the United States securing the freedom of commerce 
among the States. 

The several trails and Texas cattle markets of Kansas hereinbefore 
mentioned are delineated on may Nq. 1, at the end of this report. 

The propriety of setting aside even so large a quantity of land as that 
hereinbefore mentioned for the purposes of a cattle trail also involves 
a question of policy regarding the disposition of the public domain. 
That is eminently a question for legislative consideration and deter- 
mination, and it is one therefore which the chief of the bureau does not 
consider that he is called upon to discuss. All that he has here at- 
tempted to do has been to set forth what appear to him to be the facts 
of chief importance in this case. He has viewed the subject only from 
a commercial point of view, and in that light has not hesitated to express 
his coiiviction of the importance of maintaining inviolate the principle 
of the perfect freedom of commercial intercourse among the States and 
Territories of this country. 

OBSTACLES TO THE ESTABLISHMENT OF A NATIONAL CATTLE TRAIL 
PRESENTED BY THE QUARANTINE LAWS OF KANSAS AND COLO- 
RADO. 

Since the introduction of the bill in Congress, iu February, 1885, for 
the establishment of a national cattle trail, apparently insuperable ob- 
stacles to the consummation of that project have been presented in the 
quarantine laws recently passed by the States of Kiinsas and Colorado. 
Those enactments appear to constitute an absolute embargo a;>ainst 
driving or transporting by rail Texas cattle into or across those States. 

The alarm caused by the losses incurred in Kansas from Texas fever 
dtanag the last three or four years gave rise to a pi:o\iow.\iQ.^ ^^\i^- 
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Tnent in fav^or of quarantinin<]: the entire State against Texas cattle* 
Accordingly, in the month of February, 1885, the Legislature of Kansas, 
then in session, instructed the United States Senators and reqnestep 
the Representatives in Congress from that State to oppose the estab- 
lishment of a national cattle trail within its bonlers. This, as before 
stated, led to the change in the route of the proposed trail, and to the 
location of it in the State of Colorado, along the Kansas border line. At 
the same time there was pending in the Kansas Legislature a bill for 
the purpose of quarantining the entire ^State against Texas cattle. This 
bill became a law on the 12th of March, 1885|p 

THE QUARANTINE LAW OF THE STATE OF KANSAS. 

The quarantine law of the State of Kansas provides that — 

In the trial of any person charged with the violation of any of the provisions of 
this act, and in the trial of any civil action broaght to recover damages for the com- 
munication of Texas, splenic, or Spanish fever, proof that the cattle whicl^snch per- 
son is charged with driving or keeping in violation of law, or which are claimed to 
have comnninicated the said disease, were brought into this State between the first 
day of March and the first day of December of the year in which the oifense was 
committed, or snch cause of action arose^rom south of the thirty- seventh parallel 
of north latitude, shall be taken as prima facie evidence that such cattle were capable 
of communicating and liable to impart Texas, splenic, or Spanish fever, within the 
meaning of this act, and that the owner or owners, or pei-sons in charge of such 
cattle had full knowledge and notice thereof at the time of the commission of the 
alleged offense. 

The violation of the act is made a misdemeanor, punishable by a fine 
of not less than $100, nor more than $2,000, or by imprisonment in the 
county jail not less than thirty days and not more than one year, or by 
both such fine and imprisonment. 

The thirty-seventh parallel of north latitude is the dividing line be- 
tween Kansas on the north and Texas and the Indian Territory on the 
south. This provision, therefore, not only places the whole State of 
Texas, but also the Indian Territory, under the ban of quarantine, be- 
tween the first day of March and first day of December, embracing the 
entire period during which cattle are driven from Texas to the northern 
ranges. It is not presumable that the great State of Kansas would by 
any unfair or disingenuous exercise of her undoubted police powers for- 
bid a legitimate commerce in Texas cattle within her borders, or the 
passage of such cattle across any portion of the State. Whatever dif-. 
ferences of opinion mq^y exist as to the expediency of the action of the 
legislature of Kansas upon this subject, the character of the people ot 
that State and the well-known history of their struggles for the estab- 
lishment of the principles of popular rights forbid the supposition that 
such action is induced by any other consideration than a conviction of 
the necessity of meeting a great emergency of a sanitary nature, and 
therefore that their quarantine law is designed to protect and not to 
oppose the public interests. !N'or is it presumable that the people of 
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Kansas will hesitate to modify or abolish such legislation if at any time 
they shall become convinced that their action in regard to Texas cattle 
is unnecessary or ill advised. The quarantine law of Kansas may be 
found in Ap|)endix No. 16. 

THE QUARANTINE LAW OF THE STATE OF COLORADO. 

The quarantine act of the State of Colorado, which became a law on O 
March 20, 1885, provides that — 

It shall be unlawful for any person, association, or corporation to bring or drive 
or oanse to be brought or driven, into this State, between the Ist day of April and 
the Ist day of November, any cattle or horses from a State, Territory, or country south 
of the thirty-sixth parallel of north latitude, unless said cattle or horses have been 
held at some place north of the said parallel of latitude for a perio<l of at least ninety 
days prior to their importation into this State, or unless the person, association, or 
corporation owning or having charge of such cattle or horses shall procure from the 
State veterinary board a certificate or bill of health to the effect that said cattle or 
horses are free from all infectious or contagious diseases, and have not been exposed 
at any time wilhin ninety days prior thereto to any of said diseases. 

It is also provided that — 

Any person violating the provisions of this act shall be deemed gnilty of a misde- 
meanor, and shall, on conviction, be punished by a fine of not less than five hundred 
($500) or more than five thousand dollars (^5,000), or by imprisonment in the county 
jail for a term of not less than six months and not exceeding three years, or by both 
such fine and imprisonment. 

The 36th parallel of north latitude is 1 degree, or 69J statute miles, 
south of the southern boundary line of the State of Colorado. The 
quarantine law of Colorado may be found in Appendix No. 17. 

THE QUARANTINE LAW OF THE TERRITORY OF WYO:VIING. 

The Territory of Wyoming has, by its stock laws, provided for a ter- 
ritorial veterinarian, with ample authority for the prevention of the 
spread of disease within her borders. The governor of the Territory is 
also clothed with ample authority to prevent the introduction of any 
and all contagious bovine diseases from any other Territory or State, 
whenever convinced that the conditions exist which render such action 
necessary. These provisions of law may be found in Appendix No. 18. '' 

QUARANTINE LAW OF NEBRASKA. 

The legislature of the State of Nebraska, at its recent session, enacted 
a quarantine law with respect to the prevention and suppression of cat- 
tle diseases quite similar in its general features to that of the Territory 
of Wyoming. This act, which went into effect March, 1885, provides 
for the creation of the office of State veterinarian, and of a State live- 
stock sanitary commission, charged with the duty of attending to all 
matters relating to cattle diseases. Whenever, in the opinion of the 
eoBimissioD, it is necessary to establish quarautme. Teg\)\a\\o\i^.t\\> \^ 
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made their duty to notify tbe governor of the State, who is thereupon 
required to issue his proclamation announcing the boundaries of the 
quarantine and all regulations relative to the subject. The enforcement 
of quarantine against the disease known as Texas, splenic or Spanish 
fever, differs in no respect from the provisions of law 'relating to the 
subject of quarantine generally. The law appears to be carefully 
guarded against any excessive or unnecessarily injurious exercise of 
power. 

QUARANTINE LAW OF THE TERRITORY OF NEW MEXICO. 

The Legislative Assembly of the Territory of New Mexico passed an 
^ct, approved March 19, 1884, i)roviding for the appointment at con- 
venient points within the Territory, as near as possible to the frontier, 
of inspectors of cattle, whose duty it iVi to inspect all cattle destined for 
introduction into the Territory. It is also made unlawful for any per- 
son or corporation to drive or transport, or cause or procure to be driven 
or transported, into the Territory of New Mexico any cattle which are, 
or within twelve months have been, affected with or exposed to any con- 
tagious or infectious disease, or which within such period have been 
driven or transported from or through any district of country where 
such disease is known to exist at the time of such driving or transport- 
ing, or without the certificate of an inspector of cattle. 

By an act approved a few days later, namely, April 3, the governor 
of the Territory was authorized from time to time to suspend by proc- 
lamation the operation of the act of March 19, whenever in his judg- 
ment the circumstances and public interests warrant and require him 
to do so, and providing also that the act of March 19 should be sus- 
pended in its operation, until such time as the governor might by his 
proclamation put it into operation and effect. These two acts, there- 
fore, make the whole matter of enforcing quarantine measures in New 
Mexico as against Texas cattle one of administrative responsibility. 
The people of Texas appear, howev^er, to regard the action of New 
Mexico as somewhat inimical to their interests. 

REMARKS IN REftARD TO THE QUARANTINE LAWS OF KANSAS, COLO- 
RADO, NEBRASKA, WYOMING, AND NEW MEXICO. 

The propriety of introducing into a quarantine law positive adminis- 
trative measures with respect to the conditions of time and space, as 
h^s been done by the States of Kansas and Colorado, is of course a de- 
batable question. The State of Nebraska and tbe Territory of Wyo- 
ming have pursued the more usual and cautious policy of throwing upon 
responsible executive officers the whole duty of administering certain 
explicit statutory provisions relating to the subject of quarantine. To 
such officers is also confided the duty of determining when quarantine 
regulations shall be enforced and when discontinued. They are also 
empowered to prescribe the particular States or Territories, or parts 
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thereof, which shall be placed under the ban of quarantine. This pro- 
vision appears to be especially wise and provident, in view of the appar- 
ently well-established fact that only Southern Texas cattle are liable to 
impart the dreaded disease, and that the cattle of iNTorthern and IN^orth- 
west^rn Texas are as free of such taint as are the cattle of Kansas and 
Colorado. 

As before started, the quarantine law of New Mexico throws the* whole 
responsibility of its enforcement upon the governor, as he may, in his 
judgment, from time to time, deem such action necessary and proper. 

PACTS BEARlNa UPON THE GENERAL. QUESTION AS TO THE SHIPMENT 

OF TEXAS CATTLE TO THE NORTHERN RANGES. 

The whole subject of the "Texas cattle drive," and the quarantine 
laws which have been adopted for restraining it, has here been viewed 
historically and in its commercial aspects. It is a subject involving an- 
tagonisms of interest and differences of opinion upon which it would not 
be proper in this connection to attempt to pass judgment. 

It appears to be a fact beyond all controversy that very many of 
the present occupants of the northern ranges, constituting probably 
more than a majority of their total number, are openly and earn- 
estly opposed to the driving of Texas cattle to the northern ranges 
upon considerations of a purely commercial and economic nature. First, 
they do not wish to be confronted by the competition of the Texas cat- 
tle in their midst. Second, they find that the Texas cattle in very many 
places " eat out '' the grasses upon ranges which for years past they have 
regarded, as by prescriptive right, their own. Third, the contact of 
their herds with the Texas herds tends to depreciate the breed of their 
cattle, owing to the fact that the Texas herds usually contain a certain 
proportion of Texas bulls. Cows and bulls usually intermingle freely 
on the ranges. This, of course, interferes with the efforts of the northern 
herdsmen to improve the breed of their cattle by importing at considera 
ble expense high-grade bulls. But the fact that the herdsmen of Texas 
are also making strenuous efforts to improve the breed of their catttle 
promises in the future to meet that objection. <^^^^"^ 

The fact of the prevalence of a very decided opposition among the 
northern herdsmen to the continuance of the Texas cattle trade, upon 
purely commercial grounds, is clearly indicated by the following remarks 
made before the National Cattlemen's Convention held at Saint Louis 
in November, 1884, by Mr. A. T. Babbitt, a delegate from Wyoming : 

We came from Wyoming objecting to tbe idea of a trail. Our objection has, to 
60ine extent, been misunderstood. We did not object to it on the ground of the lia- 
bility of infection, or of cattle disease, because cattle driven from the south have 
Deverhori us so^ar north, and we are not afraid of them. We have objected to the 
trail simply on the ground of safety of our investments. We have believed that if 
GoTomment made an appropriation whereby a public highway for cattle was to 

11991 B i 
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be established, over which the iminense herds of sarplas cattle from Texa;) were to be 
Invited to come and overwhelm as, we were in danger of obliteration and extinction. 
Now, we have said to oar Texas friends, ^* Yon favor as in a measure which is very 
dear to ns, and we will favor yon with all earnestness and in good part, in favor of 
every pet scheme from the sonth." We have made that proposition in good faith 
and I say in behalf of my associates from the north, at leicwt from Wyoming Territory 
Stock-Growers' Association, that we will carry out that in good faith. The idea is, if 
we can get a fair control of the ranges we desire to occnpy, we will not object. We 
want their cattle. We have made our money on Texas cattle — more than on any 
others. 

This stat^meDt m admirable for its caudor, bat it is in the nature of 
a proposition to refrain from opposing the prosecution of a legitimate 
commercial enterprise, upon the condition that the friends of that en- 
terprise would lend their influence in aid of securing for the northern 
herdsmen the leasing of the public lands, a measure which few besides 
those personally interested in the adoption of the measure would regard 
as justifiable upon sound views of public policy. 

But, on the other hand, the movement of young Texas cattle to the 
northern ranges is favored generally by persons engaged in stocking 
new ranges at the north, or who, from the force of circumstances or of 
habit, regard that method of replenishing their herds as preterable to 
the plan of keeping cows and engaging in the breeding of cattle in that 
section. The people of the State of Texas are, of course, unanimous in 
favor of the " trail.'^ It is with them a matter of great commercial im- 
portance, in view of the fact that Texas is essentially a cattle-breeding 
State. 

Already the quarantine laws of Kansas and Colorado have resulted 
in serious injury to the State of Texas. Mr. D. W. Hinkle, of San 
Antonio, states, under date of ^ March 28, 1885, that a year ago more 
than $1,000,000 worth of cattle had been contracted for in Texas to be 
driven north, but that $75,000 would cover all the contracts to date for 
the season of 1885. He adds that bankruptcy threatens many of the 
herdsmen of Texas. The value of all property in that State has been 
injuriously affected and values generally disturbed in consequence of 
the quarantine laws of Kansas and Colorado. 

Men engaged in the cattle business in Texas bitterly denounce the 
quarantine laws of Kansas and Colorado, and do not hesitate to declare 
their belief that such laws amounted to the suppression of the trail by 
an indirect and unjustifiable expedient. 

It is, of course, to the interest of the great majority of the people of 
almost every State that they shall be enabled to purchase beef at the 
cheapest possible rate, and this is of course dependent largely upon the 
fullest and most unconstrained competition in the cattle trade. 

From all the information which this office has been able to collect in 
regard to Texas fever, it would appear that the dangers to be appre- 
hended from it have been considerably exaggerated, and that the Texas 
cattle trail might safely be continued under proper sanitary regulations. 
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CONCLUDING REMARKS IN REGARD TO THE QUARANTINING OF TEXAS 

CATTLE. 

The large and flourishing trade which has existed for many years in the 
sale of young Texas cattle at the North to stock the ranges of Kansas, 
Colorado, Wyoming, Montana, Dakota, aud Nebraska has, in years past, 
been highly promotive of the range and ranch cattle interests of those 
States aud Territories, as well as of the State of Texas. No sort of gov^ 
emmental restraint could properly be interposed to the continuance of 
that business, in order to meet objections of a purely commercial nature, 
such as those to which allusion has herein before been made, . The organic 
law of the United States establishes throughout all parts of the country 
absolute freedom of commercial intercourse. Underthis beneficent pro-'^ 
vision, an internal commerce has sprung up many times greater in value 
than our foreign commerce and there has been a development of indus- 
try unparalleled in the history of the world. That the freedom of com"^ 
mercial intercourse should be invaded or even threatened by indirection, 
through the exercise of the police powers of a State for sanitary pur- 
poses, is repugnant to the cherished love of liberty which has from the 
beginning characterized the people of this country^ It is essential to 
beneficent administration that police powers, like all governmontaT' 
pow^ers, shall be exercised frugally and with sound wisdom and discre- 
tion. Those powers, in their application to sanitation, are designed to 
i&eet the exigencies of epidemics and unusual or extraordinary visita- 
tions, and not to protect against the ordinary and usual hazards of life*- 
Pushed to the extreme, the exercise of such powers might arrest all en- 
terprise and stop the wheels of commerce. It is inconceivable that the 
people of any State of the Union would countenance such an unwise and 
unfair exercise of power, if convinced that it was not abundantly justi- 
fied by an emergency demanding the interposition of a sanitary rule re- 
strictive of commercial freedom. Any such action would meet the con- 
demnation of the whole country, for it would be opposed to the funda- 
mental principles of our institutions, and it would go in the face of all 
right, and all justice, and all magnanimity. 

THE TRANSPORTATION OF TEXAS CATTLE NORTH BY RAIL WITH 

SPECIAL REFERENCE TO TEXAS FEVER. 

Ever since the completion of the Missouri, Kansas and Texas Pacific 
Bailroad and the Saint Louis, Iron Mountain and Southern Railroad 
BOW embraced in the " Missouri Pacific System," the beef cattle of Texas 
have been transported over those roads to Saint Louis and Chicago, and 
the evil results of such transportation from Texas fever have not been 
of any great moment, in a commercial sense. For several years Texas 
Mttle have been allowed freely to mingle with native cattle at the 
Fnion Stock Yards of Chicago, the largest cattle market in Wi^ ^oxW^ 
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and the cases of Texas fever resulting from such contact have been com- 
paratively very few. 

During the last two years the Missouri Pacific Eailway Company and 
the Atchison, Topeka and Santa F6 Railroad Company haVe engaged 
in the traffic of transporting young Texas cattle to the northern ranges 
in competition with the movement by trail. 

Since April, 1883, about 100,000 young cattle have been brought from 
Southern Texas over the lines of the Missouri Pacific system to points 
in Iforthern Texas and thepce driven over the trail to the ranges of the 
northwestern counties of Texas, and also to the ranges of the north- 
western territories. Cattle have also been transported over these lines 
and their connections as far north as Ogallala, Nebr. The facts in re- 
gard to these movements are very clearly set forth in a statement made 
to this office by Mr. George Olds, general traffic manager of the Mis- 
souri Pacific Railroad. (Appendix No. 31.) 

The first shipment of Texas cattle over the line of the Atchison, To- 
peka and Santa ¥6 Railroad was made in the year 1884. During that 
year about 30,000 head were moved north over the line of that railroad 
from Santa F6 and other points in New Mexico. Mr. J. F. Groddard, 
traffic manager, states that, with no unfavorable legislation, about 
75,000 cattle will probably be so transported during the year 1885. (See 
Appendix No. 33.) 

The opinion appears to be quite general that cattle brought north by 
rail are much more liable to impart the disease than if driven over the 
trail. This impression prevails throughout Kansas, Nebraska, Dakota, 
Colorado, and Wyoming. 

The prevailing opinion upon the subject in Wyoming is very clearly 
expressed in the following statement by Hon. J. W. Carey, Delegate to 
Congress from that Territory and president of the Wyoming Stock- 
Growers' Association : 

In 80 far as my own experience and that of others in the cattle bnsiness in Wyo- 
ming go, it has been found to be perfectly safe to admit to our ranges Texas cattle 
which are driven on the trail. By the time they reach Wyoming and Nebraska, 
when moved in that way, they appear to lose entirely the liability to impart the so- 
called Texas fever. We of the northern ranges have not the slightest fear of their 
introduction among our cattle when driven, but shipments of Texas cattle into Wyo- 
ming by rail during the year 1884, taught us by dearly-bought experience that such 
shipments cannot with safety be permitted. In every instance where the Texas cat- 
tle brought by rail came in contact with the northern-range cattle they imparted to 
them the Texas fever, and even to Texas cattle which had been wintered in Wyo- 
ming. The losses in Wyoming, Colorado, and Nebraska amounted to fully one hun- 
dred thousand dollars, and would have been much greater but for the enforcement 
of the quarantine laws of Wyoming Territory, which are very stringent and effective. 

This result of bringing Texas cattle north by rail was predicted by two eminent - 
veterinarians. Dr. James D. Hopkins, Territorial veterinarian of Wyoming, and Dr, 
Law, of New York. These gentlemen affirmed that the cause of Tej^s fever existed 
in a latent state in the cattle of Texas, but that during the period of from three to 
six months required in driving the cattle to northern ranges they became freed of the 
liability to impart that disease, whatever it may be, the theory being that it passes 
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off in fecal matter. The northern |range men were inclined to ridicule this hypothe- 
bIs, bnt they learned to their sorjrow that it was correct. The same experience in 
regard to shipments of Texas cattle into northern ranges by. rail was had in Colo- 
rado, in Kansas, in Nebraska, and in Dakota, and I am informed that in these States 

a 

and Territories the legislature now, or very recently in session, have been considering 
the question of stopping such shipnients by rail. I am not now informed as to the ac- 
tion which has been taken by those legislatures. The opinion of Dr. Hopkins may be 
found in Appendix No. 19. 

The traffic manager of the Missouri Pacific Railway system, and of 
the Atchison, Topeka and Santa F6 Railroad appears to be firm in the 
belief that by means of suitable quarantine grounds they will be able 
to overcome the present objection to shipments by rail. The enterprise 
of shipping Texas cattle to the northern ranges by rail must be re- 
garded as in a tentative stage, its feasibility being dependent upon the 
results of experience. 

Evidently the transportation of cattle from Texas to the northern 
ranges ofters certain very marked economic and commercial advantages 
over the movemeht by trail. With respect to the consideration of time, 
it is the difference between 20 miles an hour and 10 miles a day. Gftie 
trail also has its peculiar advantages in cost. The herdsmen of Texas 
appear to be of the opinion that their interests would be best subserved 
by having the option of either mode of moving their cattle north. 



THE RANGE AND RANCHE CATTLE BUSINESS m ITS RELATIONS 

TO THE PUBLIC DOMAIN. 

As before stated, the immense herds of cattle which are now spread 
over a large part of the Western and iNTorth western Territories, graze 
chiefly upon public lands of the United States, but merely by sufferance 
and not by virtue of any grant or expressed permission from the Govern- 
laent. The laws of the United States in regard to the disposition of the 
public lands constitute a barrier to the purchase of such lands in quan- 
tities sufficiently large for the conduct of the range and ranche cattle 
business. This has resulted from the fact that the public sentiment of 
tJiis country is, and always has been strongly opposed to the disposition 
of the public lands in large quantities, either to one person or to cor- 
j^ratioDS. The genius of our institutions is in favor of comparatively 
small holdings, and the result of practical experience under this policy 
since the first settlement by colonists upon our shores, has caused it 
to become a cherished feature of our method of disposing of the pub- 
lie lands. 

The subject here under consideration suggests a brief reference to the 
IKravision of law under which title to the public lands held by the 
TTnited States has been and may now be acquired. 

Fffirmerly, whenever public lands were exposed for sale, the title of 
pve-emptors was first secured. After that sales were made to any and 
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to all purchasers and to any extent. Unaer existing laws, however, 
title to the public lands can be acquired onljy as follows : 

1. Lands which, having been offered at plablio sale, remain unsold, if 
not afterward reserved or withdrawn from /market, are open to private 
entry in any quantity at the established pyice per acre, by legal subdi- 
vision. 

2. Lands may be purchased at public auction by the highest bidder, 
when offered pursuant to proclamation ofi' the President or under public 
ftotice in accordance with directions froi^n the General Land Ofllce. 

3. By pre-emption right or the Tight Jyf a resident upon public land to 
purchase within a given time a qugyhtity not exceeding one-quarter 
section. / 

4. By homestead entry or the right granted to actual settlers upon 
the public land, possessing certain/qualifications, who comply with pre- 
scribed conditions as to residenofe, cultivation, &c., not to exceed 160 
acres, without payment except the fees and commissions required by law. 

5. Under the timber-cultu/e laws, by planting and cultivating trees, 
so that at the end of eight^ears ot at the time of making proof not less 
than six hundred and SQ^enty-five trees are growing on each acre of 10 
acres of a quarter seotion of land. The fees and commissions prescribed 
by law are the oaly charges for this class of entries. 

6. Under the provisions of the timber and stone act of June 8, 1878, 
a person or an association of persons may obtain title to not more than 
one-quarter section of land that is unfit for cultivation and more valua- 
ble for timber or stone, by paying therefor at the rate of $2.50 per acre, 
after complying with the law as to proof, &c. This method of obtaining 
title to public lauds is limited to the States of California, Oregon, and 
ISTevada, and Washington Territory. 

7. By entry under the desert-land act to the extent of 640 acres of 
land, on which no crops will grow without artificial irrigation. At any 
time within three years the party making such entry must produce satis- 
factory evidence that he has introduced water upon each of the smallest 
legal subdivisions, or portion of 40 acres or less j in sufficient quantities 
to accomplish the reclamation thereof. Land that will produce a crop 
of hay without irrigation is not deemed to be desert land. 

8. By the provisions of the mining laws a i)er8on or association of 
persons may locate a lode claim not exceeding 600 feet in width by 
1,500 feet in length, at $5 per acre. Placer-mining claims may be lo- 
cated to an extent not exceeding 160 acres, subject to certain regula- 
tions. 

9. An individual may enter not to exceed 160 acres of land under the 
coal land law, and an association of persons may enter not to exceed 
320 acres. An association of not less than four persons who have ex- 
pended not less than $500 in working and improving a coal mine may 
enter not to exceed 640 acres. Coal lands within 15 miles of a completed 
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railroad are sold at $20 an acre and at a distance of more than 15 miles, 
$10 per acre. ^ 

The entering or obtaining of titles to landT uiider the timber and stone 
nul settlement and mining laws is limited to citizens of the United 
or persons who have declared their int-ention to become sach. 
1 addition to the methods hereinbefore stated, land may be ob- 
. in any quantity by military bounty-land warrant and the va- 
kinds of scrip locations. 
V I the end of this report may be found the following-described tables, 
nushed to this office by the Commissioner of the General Land Office: 
Statement of the number and area of original and final homestead 
entries made from the date of the passage of the act May 20, 1862, to 
June 30, 1884, inclusive, Appendix No. 42. Statement of the number 
and area of the original and final desert land entries made under the 
act of March 3, 1877, from July 1, 1877, to June 30, 1884, Appendix 
No. 43. Statement showing the number of timber-culture entries, with 
areas, made in the several States and Territories, under the timber- 
culture acts of March 3, 1873, and June 14, 1878, to June 30, 1884, in- 
clusive, Appendix No. 44. Statement showing the number of acres of 
land surveyed and unsurveyed in the several States and Territories, 
to June 30, 1884, Appendix No. 46. Statement of the number of acres 
certified or patented for railroad purposes up to June 30, 1884, Appen- 
dix No. 45. 

The State of Texas, after permitting the acquisition of large tracts of 
her public lands by individuals and companies has finally been brought 
to se^ the wisdom of adopting a policy in favor of the settler, similar to 
that pursued by the Government of the United States. In commenting 
upon this subject, Mr. George B. Loving, of Fort Worth, Tex., a gentle- 
man employed as an expert by this office, says: 

The nnmber of acres anyone can now purchase is limited to two sections, and it is 
expected that the legislature, now in session, may cut this quantity in two or more 
fractions, so that the acquisition of large tracts of public land in Texas is a thing of 
the past. • * * Had Texas lands continued to be disposed of in large tracts they 
would now be all under fence, and the home-seeker would be compelled to look else- 
where, until such time as the cattle companies found it to their interest to divide 
and sell their lands. 

The wisdom of the land policy of the United States has been abun- 
dantly vindicated in the material prosperity and in the intellectual and 
social development of our Western and Northwestern States. It has 
also tended to the advancement of the commercial, industrial, and 
transportation interests of the whole country. It would perhaps have 
been better if the more restrictive policy of later days in regard to the 
disposition of public lands had been earlier adopted. 

It is, however, a notorious fact that the public land laws now in force, 
althoagh framed with the special objects of encouraging the settlement 
of the pi^blic domain, of developing its resources, and protecting actual 
iefetlers, have been extensively evaded and violated. Individuals aad 
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corporations have by'yurchasing the proved-up claims, or purchases of 
ostensible settlers, employed by- them, to make entry, extensively se- 
cured the ownership of large bodies of land. 

The Commissioner of the General Land Office has several times in- 
^ vited the attention of Congress to such abuses, and to the laxity of the 
present laws relating to the entry of public lands. The violations re- 
ferred to are also attributed by him to the insufficiency of the force em- 
ployed by the Land Office for the purpose of detecting frauds of the 
character mentioned. 
^ These facts commanded the attention of the Forty-eighth Congress. 
^ A bill passed the House of Representatives providing for the repeal of 
all laws for the preemption of the public lands, as well as the laws 
allowing entries for timber culture and the laws authorizing the sale of 
desert lands in certain States and Territories. This bill also passed the 
Senate with an amendment, but too late for final action in the House 
of Eepreseutatives. 

It has been asserted, in opposition to the provisions of that bill, that 
it was conceived in the interest of corporations, and of persons and syn- 
dicates desirous of having the public lands sold at auction, whereby 
they might be enabled to secure the ownership of large quantities of 
pine lands and other lands which could profitably be used in the prose- 
cution of large enterprises, and particularly the range and ranch cattle 
business. The subject will undoubtedly receive the attention at the 
hands of Congress which its importance demands. 

As before stated, most of the great range-cattle area of the North- 
west is not susceptible of cultivation. Here and there along rivers and 
small streams of water which flow from the mountain ranges and spurs 
of those ranges are found meadow lands. Besides, in many localities 
the soil is of a character which affords the facilities of irrigation and 
in many instances with astonishing agricultural results. But the pro- 
portion of lands so available is small indeed. It is estimated that fully 
•^ 95 per cent of the lands of Western Dakota, Western !N'ebraska, Mon- 
tana, Wyoming, Utah, Arizona, New Mexico, and Colorado, other than 
the mountain regions, is, on account of the small amount of precipita- 
tion of moisture, capable of producing only bunch grass, gramma, buf- 
falo grass, and other nutritious grasses, and sage brush as before men- 
tioned, and therefore is fit only for the pasturage of animals. The lim- 
ited rain-fall, and the fact that it occurs mainly during the spring 
and summer months, appear, however, to be essential conditions to the 
production of these grasses. Hundreds of thousands and even millions 
of contiguous acres of this vast area are now apparently worthless for 
ordinary agricultural purposes. No settler would accept such land as 
a gift, upon the condition that he should depend for a living upon the 
results of its culture. Its value for pasturage is, besides, dependent 
upon the condition of reasonable proximity to water. It is found in 
practice that range cattle can graze to advantage only on lands situated 
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within 6 to 7 miles of water. The result is that throughout the range- 
cattle area grazing is limited mainly to strips of land from 12 to 14 
miles in width along streams of water, while beyond such limits there 
are, in certain sections, large bodies of land abundantly supplied with 
nutritious grasses which are available for pasturage only in driving 
herds from the valley of one stream to that of another. 

As already stated, it has been proposed to reclaim large tracts of such 
lands to the use of the herdsmen by means of artesian wells. The re- 
sults thus far secured in this way afford grounds to believe that the 
present capacity of the range-lands in the northern territorieis can be 
largely increased. 

In certain sections the ownership of lands on both sides of streams ^ 
has been secured for long distances by persons engaged in the. cattle t 
business. By this means they have acquired the use of extensive areas ^ 
of range or public lands, the same being too far removed from other v 
*' water rights^ for the grazing of cattle belonging to other persons. "- 
During the last eight or ten years a struggle has been going on in cer- 
tain parts of the range-cattle area between settlers and the owners of 
great herds for the possession of lands along the streams. In so far 
as possible the herdsmen, in certain localities, have secured water rights 
under the homestead and pre-emption laws of the United States, and 
also by the purchase of the provfed-up claims of settlers. It is believed, 
however, that to a considerable extent such acquisitions have been 
made in violation both of the letter and of the spirit of our land laws ap- 
plicable to the publi<j domain. 

But in certain other sections of the range and ranch-cattle area there 
are very many large herds, the owners of which have secured the title 
to little if any land through which there are running streams at which 
cattle can obtain water. Of late years there seems to have been a 
large increase in the number of herds of this description. So long as 
the streams are not fenced against them they have had free access to 
water with the cattle of herdsmen who have secured water rights of 
their own. Herdsmen of this latter class are^ in certain quarters, re- 
garded by the former as intruders upon ranges which for several years 
they have considered their own for the purpose of grazing cattle, but 
as such lands belong to the Government they have no recourse against 
the invaders, who generally come in sufficient force to maintain their 
rights, not only upon the ranges but also to the privileges and benefits 
of cattle associations, which are organized with the special view to co- 
operative work at the semi-annual ** round-ups.'' 

This invasion of ranges already stocked and provided through actual 
ownership of land along streams with the facilities of water, in connec- 
tion with the gradual encroachments of actual settlers, appears to have 
led to the practice of fencing in large bodies of range lands, thus con- 
verting the so-called ^^ range " cattle business into a ranch-cattle busi- 
npon the public lands. The reports of special agents of the Gren- « 
Land Office show that 4^431^980 acres of the pu\>UQ\«^dL^\L%N^\i^^\i 
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fenced in for that purpose, and without any shadow of right. Daring 
^ the second session of the Forty-eighth Congress an act was passed for- 
bidding such unlawful occupancy of the public lands, and authorizing 
the President of the United States to take such measures as may be 
necessary in order to remove or destroy any such inclosure and to em- 
v^ploy civil or military force for that purpose. (Act of February, 1885.) 
According to the best and most reliable information which the chief 
of this Bureau has been able to obtain in regard to the practical results 
of the present condition of affairs, under which the settler locates where 
he pleases and enjoys equal rights *' on the range " with the great cat- 
tle owner, it appears that in certain sections the settlers, by securing 
locations commanding the water supply, have driven the large herdsmen 
off. This is said to be quite extensively the case in Montana. In other 
sections the herdsmen have by securing the ownerships of water priv- 
ileges under the preemption and homestead, and other land laws of the 
United States, and by the purchase of the proved-up claims of settlers, 
acquired almost the exclusive right to water supplies, and thus shut 

out settlers from extensive areas. 

» 

FOREIGN OWNERSHIPS OF LAND, WITHIN THE RANGE AND BANGH 

CATTLE AREA. 

To a very considerable extent foreigners of large means, and who in- 
dicate no intention whate\ er of becoming citizens of the United States, 
have purchased lands within the great range and ranch cattle area, 
and embarked in the cattle business. Titles to such lands have been 
secured, not only by individuals, but also by foreign corporations. 
Certain of these foreigners are titled noblemen of countries in Europe. 
Some of them have brought over from Europe in considerable num- 
bers, herdsmen and other employes who sustain to them the dependent 
relationships which characterize the condition of the peasantry on the 
large landed estates of Europe. The public sentiment of this country 
appears to be opposed to allowing foreigners to acquire title to large 
tracts of land in this country. During the second session of the Forty- 
eighth Congress Hon. William C. Gates, of Alabama, presented a re- 
port upon the subject to the House of Eepresentatives, from the Com- 
mittee on Public Lands, accompanied by the following bill : 

A BILL to prohibit aliens and foreigners from acquiring title to or owning lands within the United 

States of America. 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House of liepi-esentatives of the United' States of America 
in Congress assembled, That uo alien, or foreiguer, or persons other than citizens of the 
United States, and such as have legally declared their intention to become citizens 
thereof, shall acquire title to or own any lands anywhere within the United States of 
America and their jurisdiction ; and any deeds or other conveyances acquired by such 
after the approval of this act shall be void. 

The following lists, showing such ownerships, were presented during a 
discussion on the subject by members of that body : 
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Number of axsres of land purchased by foreigners in the United States within a recefit 

period, 
[From a speech of Mr. N. W. Knttilig, of New York, in House of Representatives, March 27, 1884.] 



Purchaser. 



Amount. 




English syndicate No. 1 (in Texas) 

English syndicate No. 3 (in Texas) . . . 

Sir Edward Reid, K. C. B. (in Florida) . 

English syndicate, headed by S. Phil- 
potts 

C. B. and Land Company of London, 
Marquis of Tweedale 

PhilliiM, Marshall & Co., of London.. 

German syndicate 

Anglo< American syndicate, headed by 
Mr. Rodgers, London 

An English company (in Mississippi).; 

Dnke of Sutherland 

British Land and Mortgage Company 

Captain Whalley, M. P. for Peterboro', 
England 

Missouri Land Company, Edinburgh, 
Scotland , 

Hon. Robert Tennant, of London 

Scotch Land Company, Duildee, Soot- 
land 

Lord Dunmore 

Benjamin Newga8,Liverpool,England 

Lord Houghton 



Aeres, 
4,500,0(M) 
3.000,0(M) 
2, 000, 000 

1, 800, 000 

1, 750, 000 
1,300,000 
1, 100, 000 

750,000 
700,000 
425,000 
320,000 

310, 000 

300,000 
230,000 

247, 666 

100. 000 

100, 000 

60,000 



Lord Dunraven 

English Land Company (in Florida) 

England Land Company, represented 
by B.Newgas 

An English capitalist (in Arkasas) . . . 

Albert Peel, M. P., Leicestershire, 
England 

Sir John Lester Kaye, Yorkshire, 
England 

<7eorge Grant, of London (in Kansas) . 

An English syndicate (represented 
by Close Bros.) in Wisconsin 

A Scotch company (in California) 

M. EUerhanser (of Nova Scotia) in 
West Virginia 

A Scotch syndicate (in Florida) 

A. Boyesen, Danish consul, at Mil- 
waukee 

Missouri Land and S. S. Co., of Edin- 
burgh, Scotland 

English syndicate (in Florida) 



Total. 



Amount. 



Acres. 
60,000 
50,000 

50,000 
50.000 

10,000 

5,000 
100,000 

110, OOU 
140, 000 

600,000 
500,000 

50,000 

165, 000 
59,000 



20, 941, 666 



Xumber of acres of land purchased by foreigners in the United States tcithin a recent 

period, 
(From a speech of Hon. Charles B. Lore, of Delaware, in House of Representatives, June 3, 1884.] 



Purchaser. 



Amount. , 



Purchaser. 



An English syndicate. No. 3, in Texas. | 

The Holland Land Company, New ; 
Mexico 

Sir Edward Reid and a syndicate in 
Florida 

English syndicate, in Mississippi 

Marquis of Tweedale 

Phillips, Marshall &Co., London 

German syndicate 

Aaglo< American syndicate, Mr. Rog- 
ers, president, London 

Byran H. Evans, of London, in Mis- 
sissippi 

Dnke of Sutherlan d 

British Laud Company, in Kansas. .. . 

Wilttam Whallej, M. P., Peterboro', 



Land Company, Edinburgh, 



TeBMttl of London 

Laad Company, Scotland. 



Acres. 
3, 000, 000 

4, 500, 000 

2, 000, 000 
1, 800, 000 
1, 750, 000 
1, 300, 000 
1. 100, 000 

750, 000 

700,000 
425, 000 
320,000 

310,000 

300,000 
230,000 
247,000 



Lord Dunmore 

Bei^jamin Newgas, Liverpool 

Lord Houghton, in Florida 

Lord Dnnraven, in Colorado. 

English Land Company, in Florida.. 

English Land Company, in Arkansas. 

Albert Peel, M. P., Leicestershire, 
England 

Sir J. L. Kay, Yorkshire, England... 

Alexander Grant, of London, in Kansas 

English syndicate (represented by 
Close Bros.) Wisconsin 

M. EUerhauser, of Halifax, Nova 
Scotia, in West Virginia. 

A Scotch syndicate, in Florida 

A. Boysen. Danish consul, in Mil- 
waukee 

Missouri Land Company, of Edin- 
burgh, Scotland 



Amount. 



Acres. 
120,000 
100,000 
60,000 
60,000 
50,000 
50,000 

10, 000 

5,000 

35,000 

110,000 

600,000 
500,000 

50,000 

165,000 



Total \ ^,1«V,^SRfc 



\ 
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THE PR0P08ITI0H THAT THE GOVERVMEHT SHALL LEASE 
LARGE BODIES OF THE PUBLIC LANDS TO CATTLEMEN. 

lu coiiseqaeuce of the difficulties which have arisen from the over- 
stocking of the ranges by placing herds upon them without at the same 
time securing for their special use water privileges with adjacent feed- 
ing-grounds, and in consequence also, it is believed, of the conflict of 
interests which, in many localities, have arisen as between the herds- 
men and settlers, a majority of the cattlemen appear to have ar- 
rived at the conclusion that in order to protect their interests they 
must, if possible, secure the control of large bodies of range lands by 
means of long leases from the Government. The attitude of the cattle- 
men upon this subject appears to be formulated in the following pre- 
amble and resolutions, adopted at the National Cattlemen's Convention, 
tfeld at Saint Louis, November 17 to 22, 1884 : 

Whereas experience has demonstrated that beef-cattle can be more economically 
raised in the arid and elevated portions of the country than elsewhere, and that the 
vast plateau lying between the 98th meridian and the Sierra Nevada mountains, is 
better adapted for this great industry than auy other part of the United States; and 

Whereas, under existing laws, the occupants of this region are not able to acquire 
title to lands in such quantity as to guarantee permanency and security in their bus- 
iness, and to justify such improvements and expenditures as have been profitably 
made in the more favored States ; and 

Whereas these lands could be leased for a term of years with profit to the Govern- 
ment, without in any manner conflicting with existing homestead and pre-emption 
laws, thereby giving greater security to those engaged in this great industry ; and 

Whereas more than three hundred million dollars have already been invested in 

ive-8tock withif^ the limits specified, although the owners of these herds have been 

unable to lease or purchase the lands, holding them only by possession and sufferance, 

their property in constant peril from conflicting claims and unfavorable legislation ; 

and 

Whereas the beef raised on these plains has become an important factor in our for- 
eign trade, increasing in greater ratio than any other product, and will, within a few 
years, if properly protected, become the most important article of food supply sent 
from our shores; and, under these circumstances, we believe it to be the duty of the 
. Government to aid this great industry in every way consistent with the general wel- 
fare ; therefore, 

Hesolvedy That it is the sense of this convention that it would be for the best inter- 
est of the stock- growers located upon this arid region, and to the entire countrj^, to 
lease these lands for a term of years, reserving all the rights to actual settlers under 
the homestead and pre-emption laws : Providedy That the States of California, Ne- 
vada, Oregon, and the Territories of Utah and Idaho, be exchnled from the contem- 
plation and operation of this resolution. 

Resolved further y That a committee of seven be appointed by the chair to prepare a 
memorial to Congress upon this subiect. 

This formal expression of opinion, embodying a very large and impor- 
tant public question, addressed to the legislative branch of the National 
Government, commands, it is believed, the assent of a majority of the 
large herdsmen. There are many of them, however, who are not in 
favor of the proposed plan, believing it to be opposed to sound views 
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of public poliey, and, besides, likely to work more harm than good to the 
interests of the cattlemen. The settlers, and all who favor their inter- 
ests, are unanimously opposed to it. 

In support of this measure it is urged : 

First. That such leases would justify the great expense of sinking 
art-esian wells throughout the dry area, and that by such means the 
possibilities of the dry atea for pasturage might be more than doubled. 
It is asserted that under the present order of things the large cattle own- 
ers are discouraged from making such improvements, for the reason that 
after securing a supply of water settlers might, under existing laws, 
come in around them and cut them off from the water supplies which 
they had secured perhaps at great cost. 

Second. In favor of the leasing of the public lands as before men- 
tioned, it is maintained that at reasonable rates, the rental of stich 
lands would yield to the .National Treasury from $10,000,000 to 
$50,000,000 annually. This argument does not appear to be of any 
great force, in view of the fact that the Government does not at the 
present time stand in need of an increase of its revenues. The question 
as to the advisability of adopting the policy of leasing the extensive 
range-cattle lands of the interior involves, however, other and exceed- 
ingly important considerations, to some of which attention is here in- 
vited. 

The plan of leasing the public lands would afford to the owner or 
owners of each herd or to associations of herdsmen, the right to fence 
extensive areas of the public lands, and would thus debar the home- 
stead settler, the settler engaged in the irrigation of lands under the 
" desert act,^ and the settler on lands under the privileges of the time 
ber-culture acts, from allowing his cattle to feed on contiguous ranges 
which are embraced in the public domain. But this privilege, now en- 
joyed alike by the settler and the great herdsman, by the owner of a 
dozen head of cattle and the owner of thousands, is 'one of the chief in- 
ducements which has led the settler to occupy the lands, of which, un- 
der the pre-emption, homestead, and other laws before mentioned, he 
has been able to acquire the ownership. 

Such portions of those lands which the settlers now have under fence 
are generally, it is believed, rendered susceptible to tillage only by 
means of irrigation. As a general rule the soil is cultivated by settlers 
only to the extent necessary in order to supply their own needs and the 
needs of their families. Their only surplus product is cattle. On ac- 
count of limited capital but few are kept, and those in many cases are 
required to be sheltered and fed during stormy weather and periods of 
extreme cold. Apparently the effect of allowing the large herdsmen 
to secure the absolute control of " range lands" through leasing would 
be to compel very many settlers to abandon their homes and sell them 
to the large herdsmen at prices which the latter might be able to die- 
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tate. But even if the settler shoald wish to remain, as thus environed, 
he would, ill various ways, be at the mercy of the great herdsmen. 

It appears hardly necessary to go further into this subject in the pres- 
ent connection in order to show that the proposition to lease the public 
lands in large bodies would be in the face of the line of policy regarding 
the disposition of the public lands which has prevailed from the begin> 
ning, and which has wrought beneficially to the commercial and indus- 
trial interests of the United States. Evidently it will be much more in 
harmony with the sentiments and wishes of the i)eople of this country 
if the National Government shall adhere to its present line of policy re- 
garding the disposition of the public lands and provide additional safe- 
guards and offer new inducements to settlers rather than place any pos- 
sible barrier to the occupancy of the public lands by them or to their 
enjoyment of the privileges which they have already secured under ex- 
isting laws. In a word, it will be much more promotive of the public 
interests if the lands now held by the Government shall be dedicated to 
the rearing of men rather than to the rearing of cattle. 

Another highly objectionable feature of the proposition to lease the 
range lands of the great dry area must here be mentioned. The effect, 
at the present time, of leasing all the available range cattle lands to 
persons occupying them would be to prevent other owners of herds 
from engaging in the business. That would, of course, be to shut out 
competition in a business which has already yielded enormous profits. 
It is held by some that in certain sections the ranges are now fully 
stocked; but that is denied. For the Government to take such action 
as would tend to check competition, and therefore promote a monopoly 
of the use of its own free lands, would be in the highest degree objec- 
tionable. ]No class of men, much less tenants by sufferance upon the 
public lands, have reason to expect such protection of their business 
interests against the hazards of commercial competition. Besides, it is 
evident that cattlemen would, under the privileges of leasing, combine 
in great associations, a measure apparently required by the exigencies 
of the semi-annual '^ round-ups," and thus be able the more effectually 
to eliminate competition. In other words, enormous monopolies would 
be created, having vast territorial sway. 

But the people of this country are intolerant of monopoly powers 
generally. Wherever such powers do exist, apparently of necessity or 
from the force of circumstances beyond human control, as, for example, 
in our system of railroad transportation, there is generally a popular 
demand that the exercise of such powers shall be subjected to a close 
public scrutiny and to such regulations as experience has proved to be 
necessary in order to protect the public interests. But it appears to be 
highly inexpedient to subject the National Government to the duty of 
supervising or regulating commercial and industrial affairs wherever it 
can be avoided. The danger also exists that the proposed system of 
leasing the public lands might become a source of official corruption* 
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In various ways it would be troublesome, indeed, perhaps even more so 
tlian the so-called " Indian problem." 

It seems, also, to go without saying that public sentiment in the 
United States is opposed to allowing unnaturalized foreigners engaged 
in the cattle business to obtain by the leasing of public lands a more 
permanent foothold than they have already been able to secure in this 
country under our land laws now in force. 

CONCLUDING EEMAEKS IN REGARD TO THE OCCUPANCY OF THE 
PUBLIC LANDS FOR RANGE CATTLE PURPOSES. 

The range and ranch cattle business of the Northwestern States and 
Territories is one of the most attractive and important commercial and 
industrial enterprises of the present day, and, as such, is fully entitled 
to all the encouragement and protection which may be accorded it con- 
sistently with the observance of those rules of policy which are funda- 
mental to American institutions, and which have exerted so important 
an influence upon the course of the social and industrial development of 
the country. 

The range and ranch cattle business of the North has provided an 
enormous outlet for young cattle from the great State of Texas, the 
most prolific breeding ground in this country, and it has also provided 
quite extensively a market for young cattle from the dairy States of the 
West, and from the State of Oregon and Washington Territory, to be 
matured and fattened on the northern ranges. It has also added very 
largely to the beef supply of this country, and thus has exerted a most 
important influence in placing that very nutritious and desirable article 
of food within the reach of the laboring classes. It has, besides, afforded 
a large amount of profitable traffic to transcontinental railroads, and 
been the means of greatly encouraging railroad construction throughout 
the Territories, thereby largely increasing their i>opulation and wealth. 
At the same time it has been highly promotive of both the internal and 
the foreign commerce of the United States. 

The northern range-cattle business has also been perhaps the most 
efficient instrumentality in solving the Indian problem, by occupying 
lands throughout that extensive region over which formerly the Indians 
roamed, and upon which for centuries the buffalo and other wild ani- 
mals fed. By this means a vast area, which, but a few years ago, was 
apparently a barren waste, has been converted into a scene of enterprise 
and of thrift, and now supplies a large and profitable employment both 
to capital and to labor. Thus the scope of the national industries has 
been greatly enlarged and the national wealth increased. 

Already the range and ranch cattle industry has passed through two 
or three successive stages of development, and it appears to be now in a 
tsansitioii state. That in the future it will largely increase, no one who 
bM studied the subject with any degree of carecanforamovxv<evi\,^<av5^iV. 
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Evidently it is yet too early to attempt to throw around it the constraints 
of artificial conditions. Its best and most natural development for the 
good of the country must come as the result of a growth conformed to 
its relationships to co-ordinate branches of industry throughout the vast 
area where now, to a great extent, it occupies the attitude of a pilgrim 
npon the public lauds of the United States. The difficulties of which 
the cattlemen complain are largely a result of this fact. But the meth- 
ods of pioneer life are never those of organized society, and it is yet too 
early to attempt to set bounds to future development. 

The conflicts of interests as between the herdsmen themselves and as 
between herdsmen and settlers, to which allusion has hereinbefore been 
made, appear to be but the natural and unavoidable result of the inter- 
action of productive forces in the development of the resources of the 
country, but the history of our race clearly indicates that out of such strug- 
gles usually come those adjustments of right and of interest which char- 
acterize our civilization and result in the advancement of the commer- 
cial and industrial interests of a great and free people. 

THE EAHGE AND RANCH CATTLE BUSnTESS OF NEVADA AHB 

ARIZONA. 

«t 

The foregoing statements relate more particularly to the range and 
ranch cattle business of the States and Territories situated east of the 
Rocky Mountains. The following special statements are therefore pre- 
sented in regard to the business in !N^evada and Arizona. 

THE RANGE-CATTLE BUSINESS OF NEVADA. 

The range-cattle industry has already attained to considerable mag- 
nitude in Nevada. It is estimated that the total number of both range 
^ and ranch cattle in the State is about 700,000, During the year 1884, 
^the surplus product was 35,000 head, averaging 700 pounds each when 
dressed. The chief cattle markets of Nevada are Chicago and San Fran- 
cisco. 

The climate and soil of the ranges and valleys of Nevada and the 
quality of the natural grasses are especially favorable to the rearing of 
thoroughbred cattle, both of the milch and beef varieties. Large num- 
bers of high-bred bulls and cows have been imported into the State at 
great expense. 

Much attention has already been paid to irrigation and to the sinking 
of artesian wells. In this way large tracts of land, formerly arid, have 
been reclaimed and become productive. There are now about 2,000 
miles of ditches in the State, irrigating 150,000 acres of land, and the 
possibilities of reclaiming large areas of land in this way are very ex- 
tensive. 

Attention is invited to the interesting and instructive statement by 
' Hon. G. W. Merrill, in regard to irrigation and grazing in Nevada. 
Appendix, No. 26. 
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THE BANaE-CATTLE BUSINESS OF ABIZONA. 

The report for the year 1884, of Hon. H. F. A. Tritle, governor of 
Arizona, embraces exceedingly interesting and instructive statements 
in regard to the resources of that TeiTitory, and especially in regard to 
its capabilities for the raising of cattle. (See Apendix, ]S'o. 27.) 

There are now in the Territory 300,000 head of cattle, and under ex- ^ 
isting conditions there is room for 1,000,000 more. With a soil of re- ^ 
markable fertility the great need is water. The rainfall is sufficient to 
produce a bountiful supply of highly nutritious natural grasses, but not 
sufficient for agricultural purposes. The running streams which can be 
depended upon for supplying the needs of stock are few and far between. 
As hereinbefore stated, cattle can range only about 6 or 7 miles away irom 
water, therefore vast areas of land beyond such limits, well supplied 
with grasses, are now unavailable for grazing purposes. The ranges of ^ 
Arizona embrace 60,000 square miles of good grazing lands, equal to 
38,400,000 acres ; a very large part of which cannot now be used for the 
reason just stated. 

A commission appointed to examine and report upon artesian wells 
in Cochise County, state that "sufficient water has been obtained 
in this way to water at least thirty thousand cattle, besides aftbrding 
sufficient irrigation to maintain the gardens that a population attend- 
ing to this stock would require, and, perhaps, tree plantations for the 
relief of stock from sun and wind.'' 

Governor Tritle, in his recent report, says, " Should all the grazing 
land in the Territory be made available in this way it is estimated that 
there would be ample pasturage for 5,000,000 cattle." 

There is also the possibility of largely increasing the area of irri- 
gated lands by the construction of ditches for that purpose, thus utilizing 
the flow of waters which have their sources in mountain ranges. 

Alfalfa, the most nutritious of all the grasses, ^rows abundantly. It 
produces five crops annually of from 1 J to 2 tons per acre. It is an ex- 
cellent food for cattle, and also for hogs. 

The climate of Arizona, especially in the northern portions of the 
Territory, is mild and healthful. No epidemic disease has ever been 
known among cattle, and the conditions of climate and of soil are favor- 
able to the raising of animals of the higher breeds. 

THE BAVGE-CATTLE BUSINESS OF THE DOMINIOH OF CANADA. 

The area proaucmg bunch-grass and other nutritious natural grasses 
extends far north into the British provinces of Assiniboia and Alberta. 
The fact that the buffalo roams throughout those provinces, and into 
the province of Saskatchewan, would seem to indicate that cattle may * 
atoo be fed there, as on the more southerly ranges. It is, however, 
doabtfal as to whether the range-cattle business can be successfully 
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cnrriecl on to any great extent in those provinces. Upon this subject ' 
Mr. Lorenzo Fagersten, of Chicago, an expert employed by this office, 
says: 

The severity of their winters precludes ''range" business in the American sense, 
and the extra care necessary for the maintenance of a herd equal in quality to onr 
range cattle would add so much to the cost as to completely debar them from our 
market. 

The question as to the raising of cattle ^^on the range" in the British 
Northwest is however one yet to be more fully determined by the re- 
sults of practical exjieriment. Upon this subject Mr. E. Y. Smalley, of 
Saint Paul, an expert employed by this office, says : 

How far north this new cattle district and the comparatively new region in the 
Valleys of»the Bow, the Belly, and the Saskatchewan Rivers east of the mountains 
will extend, can only be determined by experience. When once stocked the products 
of this district will go in part to Chicago to swell the enormous cattle movement 
centering in that city, unless the United States duties on imports stand in the way, 
and in part to Montreal and Quebec for Canadian consumption, or for shipment to 
England. 

Mr. Smalley adds : 

Thus far the beef product of the Canadian ranges has been consumed in the con- 
struction camps of the Canadian Pacific Railway, and in the city of Winnipeg. 

All the cattle which have thus far been brought over the Canadian 
Pacific Eailway have come from the Montana ranges. Certain of the 
more northerly Montana ranges are situated nearer to the line of the 
Canadian Pacific liailway than to that of the IS'orthern Pacific Bail- 
road. This (drcumstance, and the fact that the supply of grasses in the 
Province of Assiniboia is abundant during the proper season for mar- 
keting, has led to such shipments of Montana cattle by the way of the 
Canadian Pacific Line. But movements of this sort are sporadic. 

The Northern Pacific Railroad constitutes the shortest and cheapest 
route for the shipment of range cattle to market from at least four- 
fifths of Montana, and from all parts of jSTorthern Dakota and Northern 
Idaho. 

From all that is now known in regard to the capabilities of the British 
northwestern provinces for the production of cattle, and in regard to 
the geographical conditions governing the movement of cattle to mar- 
ket from the northern ranges of the United States, there appear to be 
no substantial grounds for predicting a cattle movement of any con- 
siderable magnitude over the line of the Canadian Pacific Railway. 

In British Columbia the climate is generally milder than on the east 
side of the Rocky Mountain Range, but it is believed that the area 
there suited to the raising of cattle is not very extensive. The country- 
is said to be broken by an almost uninterrupted succession of mountain 
ranges and spurs from the Cascade Range, near the Pacific Coast, to the 
Bocky Mountain range at the east. 
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THE RANGE AND BANCH CATTLE BUSINESS IN MEXICO. 

In a letter addressed to this office under date of April 25, 1885, ap- 
pendix Ko. 66, Mr. Levi C. Wade, President of the Mexican Central 
Bailway Company, states that since the opening of that line the num- 
ber of cattle in Mexico has evidently increased. 

Between Paso del Korte and the city of Chihuahua there is a large 
extent of grazing country, not excelled by any in the United States, 
with an abundance of nutritious grasses and a plentiful supply of wa- 
ter. It contains many fine lakes and ponds, and on it are pastured 
vast herds of neat cattle and horses. 

Notwithstanding the duties upon cattle imported from Mexico into 
the United States, the rate beiog 20 per cent, ad valorem, there is some 
trade in cattle between Mexico and the United States. During the 
year ending December 31, 1884, there was transported over the Mexican 
Central Bailroad 2,219 horses and 2,855 head of neat cattle, nearly all of 
which were shipped from different points in Mexico to the United States. 
This traffic is constantly increasing. The establishment of a stock- 
yard at El Paso would promote its development. At the present time 
the purchase of cattle in Mexico is wholly for the purpose of stocking 
ranges and ranches in the United States. 

GENERAL REMARKS IN REGARD TO THE RANGE AND RANCH 

CATTLE BUSINESS OF THE UNITED STATES. 

The occupancy of the public lands throughout the central and north- 
em portions of the great dry area for range cattle purposes is a legiti- 
mate and laudable branch of the national industry. It has subdued 
and utilized such lands for the production of a cheap and nutritious ar- 
ticle of food now brought within the means of purchase by the labor- 
ing people of this countiry, and it has contributed greatly to the foreign 
commerce of the United States by swelling the volume of our exports. 
It has also served as an indirect but effectual instrumentality in keep- 
ing the Indians upon their reservations, by expelling their game- 
chiefly the buffalo — from the ranges, and thus removing the main in- 
ducement for the Indians to go on hunting expeditions outside of their 
reservations. Besides, it has supplied in the cow-boys an effective police 
force, which is ever alert to prevent ostensible hunting excursions by In- 
dians, such excursions in times past having oftentimes been but the pre- 
text to cover schemes for going "on the war path." 

It is not a strange thing that a great branch of industry like the 
range cattle business, which wi^n the space of a few years has as- 
sumed gigantic proportion, should in the course of its development 
have been subject to fictional resistances and embarrassments. But 
difficulties beset all human enterprises, especially those which are new 
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and have not become fhlly adjusted to the conditions which constitute 
their environment. 

As hereinbefore stated there are several important features of the 
range and ranch cattle business which deserve a full and careful in- 
vestigation by Congress with the ^iew of devising some definite and 
carefully considered line of iK>licy regarding the disposition of the pub- 
lic land, now so extensively used for the pasturage of cattle ^^on the 
range." Such an investigation would, of course, tend to determine the 
respective rights of cattlemen and of settlers, and it would also em- 
brace incidentally the consideration of the question as to the practica- 
bility of increasing the rain fall of the great dry area, and of securing 
additional supplies of water for cattle and for the purposes of irrigation, 
by means of artesian wells. 

These subjects in their summation constitute one of the largest and 
most important lines of inquiry which have ever yet commanded the 
attention of the Government of the United States. 

THE GROWTH AITD PRESE HT MAGHIT irDE OF THE CATTLE DTrBB- 

EST IN THE UITED STATES. 

It is impossible to state with any degree of precision the total num- 
ber of cattle in the United States at the present time. The following 
table shows the total number for the years 1850, 1860, 1870, 1880, and 

1884 : 

Number of cattle in the United States, 



Year. 



Miloh 
cows. 



other 
cattle. 



1800 
1880 
1870 
1880 
1884 



6,385,094 

8, 585. 735 

8,935,332 

12, 448, 120 



11, 393. 813 
17, 034, 234 
14,88S,27« 
23,482,301 



TotaL 

17, 778, 907 
25, 620. 019 
28,820,006 
35,025,511 
40, 417, 782 



The data in the above table for the years 1850, 1860, 1870, and 1880, 
are from the Census. The total number for the year 1884 has been com- 
piled as follows : The total number of cattle in the State of Texas is 
the result of a careful estimate upon the subject by Mr. George B. Lov- 
ing, of Fort Worth, and Mr. D. W. Hinkle, of San Antonio, Tex, The 
assessment rolls of the State for 1884 give as the total number 6,517,524 
cattle, valued at $81,052,616, but the gentlemen just named agree in the 
belief that owing to unavoidable errors in the report of the comptroller 
of public accounts, the total number may be stated at 9,000,000, and 
their value at $153,000,000. The number of cattle in certain other States 
and in Territories west of the Mississippi Biver is taken from a table 
prepared by Col. E, D. Hunter, president of the National Cattle and 
Horse Growers' Association, for the national convention of cattlemen, 
held at Saint Louis, November 17 to 22, 1884. The number of cattle in 
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the remaining^ States and Territories is firom the report of the Depart- 
ment of Agricolture for the months of January and February, 1885. 
The following table has been compiled from these dat-a : 

Total number ofoattle and the value thereof in the several States and Territories at the close 

of the year lSfi4, 



States and Terri- 
tories. 



Maine 

New Hampshire 

Vermont . 

Massachnsetts. . 
Bhode Island . . . 

Connecticut 

New York 

New Jersey 

Pennsylvania. . . 

Delaware 

Maryland 

Virginia 

North Carolina . 
Soath Carolina . 

Gheorgia 

Florida 

AlatMuna 

Mississippi 

Louisiana 

Texas 

Arkansas 

Tennessee , 

West Vii^ginia.. 
Kentucky 



Number of 
cattle. 



1, 



9, 



850,746 
236,057 
406,127 
270, 740 

36,125 
229,908 
418,303 
237,804 
709,189 

55,004 
268,085 
680v259 
669,267 
358,776 
955,269 
612, 575 
714,555 
688.376 
406,871 
000,000 
697,356 
786, 101 
454,125 
808,507 



Value of 
cattle. 



$11, 072, 378 

7.482.561 

10, 988, 692 

9, 173, 289 

1. 293, 524 

7, 940, 418 

82,409,227 

8, 999, 468 

57, 174, 907 

1, 775, 058 

8, 241. 044 

15, 010, 541 

9. 199, 538 

5,002,081 

12, 594, 233 

6, 717, 307 

8, 818, 736 

8,933,558 

5, 973, 025 

153, 000, 000 

10, 842, 197 

14, 994, 927 

11, 539, 633 

23, 674, 042 



States and Terri- 
tories. 



Ohio 

Michigan 

Indiana 

Illinois ..i 

Wisconsin 

Minnesota 

Iowa 

Missouri 

Kansas 

Nebraska 

California 

Oregon 

Nevada 

Colorado 

Arizona 

Dakota 

Idaho 

Montana 

New Mexico 

Utah 

Washington 

Wyoming 

Indian Territory . . . 

Total 



•njiM iA 



Number of 


Value of 


cattle. 


cattle. 


1, 801, 380 


56, 149, 661 


917,828 


28, 707, 893 


1,406,929 


42, 294, 540 


2,390,195 


74, 215, 526 


1, 258, 769 


34, 361, 933 


804,893 


21. 668, 689 


3,664,440 


98, 451, 801 


2, 572, 190 


56, 492. 211 


2, 210, 000 


58, 266, 636 


1,770,181 


, 47,146,932 


986,600 


29.439,386 


721. 861 


16,658,440 


283,725 


6, 444, 100 


918, 993 


25,341,174 


283,466 


4,486.651 


350,037 


9,626,662 


263,000 


6,786,756 


770, 940 


22,988,280 


547, 113 


10,760,073 


135,087 


4.198,727 


185,625 


4,740,67a 


1, 095, 916 


19,116,7001 


1,020.000 


20,400.000' 



49, 417, 782 



1, 189, 676, 926. 



It is estimated from the best available data that the total number of 
cattle in the range and ranch cattle area outside of Texas is about 
7,500,000. The average value of northern range cattle is, according to 
the Department of Agriculture, about $25 per head. At this rate the 
total value of the cattle on the northern range and ranch cattle area 
may be stated at 1187,500,000. 

The total number and value of cattle in the United States, in the 
State of Texas, and in the range and ranch cattle area north of Texas, 
is therefore as follows : 



Number of 
cattle. 



The United States 

The State of Texas 

The TADge and ranch cattle area north of Texas 



49,417,782 
9, 000. 000 
7,600,000 



Value of cattle. 



$1, 189, 577, 000 
153, 000, 000 
187, 500, 000 



From this it would appear that the total value of the cattle of Texas, 
aad of the range and ranch cattle area north of Texas, is about $340,- 
nOyMO, which constitutes nearly 28 per cent, of the tot^\ v^Vql^ ol >3&k!^ 
in the tJnited States. 



*'* 
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The foregoing data are the best which can be procured apon the sub- 
ject, but they are undoubtedly quite crude. 

The number of cattle slaughtered and the value of the annual cattle 
product of the country is involved in so much doubt that it is not 
deemed advisable to attempt to Inake any estimate upon the subject. 
The annual value of the cattle product of Texas, and of the range and 
ranch cattle area north of Texas, may, however, be approximated. Ac- 
cording to the best data which can be procured the total number of 
beef cattle marketed outside of that State, and mainly at New Orleans, 
Chicago, Saint Louis, and Kansas City, was about 625,000, realizing on 
the average about $25 per head, or a total sum of $15,625,000. 

The number of northern range cattle marketed at Chicago, Saint 
Louis, and Kansas City, making proi>er allowance for duplication, was 
about 400,000,, and their average value about $40 per head. 

The number of beef cattle shipped from Texas, and fix)m the northern 
ranges during the year 1884, and their value at shipping points, was 
therefore, according to the best available data, as follows : 



Number. 



Avenge 
valae. 



FromTexM 1 625,000 

From the northern ranges 400,000 



DoUan. 
25 00 

40 00 



Total 
yalne. 



Total I 1,025,000 



DoUarg. 
15,625,000 

16,000,000 



31,625,000 



The total value of the exports of cattle and beef products from the 
United States during the year ended June 30, 1884, was $41,080,001. 
This shows that the value of the cattle products of Texas and of the 
northern ranges and ranches was about 75 per cent, of the value of the 
exports of cattle and their products from the (Jnited States to foreign 
countries. Qt appears, however, from the best estimate which can be 
made that the value of the exports of beef from the United States does 
not constitute more than 6 i>er cent, of the total value of the beef prod- 
uct of the country. The fluctuations in the home demand for beef and 
beef products, therefore, exert a much more potential influence over 
prices than do the changes in the conditions governing the foreign de- 
mand. The range and ranch cattle business of the United States also 
gives rise to several important internal trade movements, the more im- 
portant of which will here be mentioned Q 
-*. First. The driving of young cattle north from Texas to stock the 
northern ranges began about the year 1868, and, as before shown, it 
has ranged from 100,000 to 450,000 head annually. It is composed 
almost entirely of yearling and two-year-old steers with a small propor- 
tion of cows and bulls. The total value of cattle constituting this move- 
ment amounted, during the year 1884, to about $5,100,000. 

Second. Young cattle, both male and female, are also shipped in large 
quantities from the States of Iowa, Illinois, Wisconsin, and other States 
to the northern ranges to be matured and fattened. This constitutes a 
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large and valuable adjunct to the dairy business in the States last men- 
tioned, a business found to be more profitable in those States than the 
raisingH)f cattle for beef. The female calves are usually kept for dairy 
purposes, while the male calves are largely shipped West to stock the 
northern ranges. (See Appendix ^o. 65.) The shipments of this char- 
acter during the year 1884 over the three principal railroads engaged in 
the business were as follows: 



Mode of transpoit-ation. 



By Northern Pacific Railroad ,. ^. 

By Union Pacific Railroad 

By Atchison, Topeka and Santa F6 Railroad 

Total 



Nnmber 
of cattle. 



98,000 
26,180 
31,000 



155.180 



Estimating the value of these cattle at $27 a head, their total value 
was about $4,190,000. (See Appendix No. 54.) 

It therefore appears safe to say that the total value of young cattle 
shipped into the northern-range area from Texas and from the East, 
during t&e year 1884, was about as follows : 
* ] 

Whence shipped. Value. 



From Texas 

From other States i. 

Total 



$5, 100, 000 
4, 190, 000 



9,200,000 



It must be said that these statistics are crude as expressions of the 
total movement of young cattle into* the northern ranges. They consti- 
tute, however, the best available exact data, and are believed to furnish 
an approximately correct view of the subject under cousideration. 

Young cattle were, at an early day in this business, driven from East- 
ern Oregon and Eastern Washington Territory to stock the ranges of 
Montana, Idaho, and Wyoming. Latterly, however, the surplus product 
of Eastern Oregon and Eastern Washington Territory has been chiefly 
needed for local consumption on the Pacific coast, and for stocking new 
ranges in Oregon, Washington Territory, and British Columbia. 

There is also another important commercial movement connected with 
the range and ranch cattle business of the United States, viz, the ship- 
ment of bulls of the tiner breeds into all parts of the northern ranges 
and also into Texas, for the purpose of improving the breed of the cattle 
of those sections. Such high bred bulls are shipped largely from Ken- 
tucky, from ]S'ew York, and other States; to a considerable extent,* also, 
they are imported from foreign countries. It is impossible accurately 
to ascertain the total value of such cattle. 

From the best available data it appears probable that the beef prod- 
vet of that portion of the United States which is situated west of the 
btitiide of Chicago, constitutes about; one-half the entit^b^e^i ^tq^xv^\i ^ 
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the United States. The increase in the beef product of this western 
portion of the country has been very rapid during the last twenty years* 
This is clearly shown from the growth of the cattle business of Chicago, 
Saint Louis, and E^ansas City, the principal cattle markets of the West, 
the city of Chicago being by far the most important of the three. 

Number of cattle received at and shipped from Chicago^ and the number of cattle slaughtered 
at that city and soldasfreshy salted^ or canned beef, and in the various forms of beef prod- 
ucts during the years from 1864 to 1884 ; 



Number. 



Number. 



Tear. 



Tear. 



Beceived. 



Shipped. 



1864. 
1805. 
1866. 
1867. 
1868. 
1860. 
1870. 
1871. 
1872. 
1873. 
1874. 



338,840 
330,301 
384,251 
329, 243 
323, 514 
403,102 
532,964 
543,050 
684,075 
761. 428 
843,966 



253,439 
301, 637 
268, 723 
216,982 
217,897 
294,717 
391,709 
401,927 
510,025 
574, 181 
622,929 



Packed. 

70,086 
92,459 
27,172 
25,996 
35,348 
26,950 
11,963 
21,254 
16,080 
15,755 
21, 712 



1875. 
1876. 
1877. 
1878. 
1879. 
1880. 
1881. 
1882. 
1883. 
1884. 



Received. 


Shirked. 


920,843 


606,534 


1, 096, 745 


797,724 


1, 033. 151 


703,402 


1,083,068 


699,108 


1,215.782 


726,908 


1.382,477 


886,614 


1,498,550 


938,712 


1,582,580 


921,000 


1, 878, 944 


966,758 


1, 817, 697 


791,884 



Packed. 



41,102 
63,783 
*324,808 
*310, 456 
*391,500 
*486,537 
*511. 711 
*675, 024 
*607,03S^ 
n, 182, 005 



*IndicatiDg city oonsiimption. 

It will be observed that there was a falling off in the number of cat 
tie shipped from Chicago during the year 1884 as compared with the ship- 
ments during the year 1883 ; but that the number packed was largely 
increased. 

The total number of cattle slaughtered in Chicago during the year 
1884, including those packed and canned and for city trade and ship- 
ment in the form of dressed beef, was 1,188,154, as against 1,028,651 dur- 
ing the year 1883. 

The growth of the cattle trade at and through Saint Louis is exhib- 
ited in the following table : 

Number of cattle received at and shipped from Saint Louis during each year from 1865 f^ 

1884, inclusive. 



Year. 



Number 
received. 



1865 
1866 
1867 
1868 
1860 
1870 
1871 
1872 
1873 
1874 



94,307 
103, 259 

74,146 
115, 352 
124,565 
201, 422 
199, 527 
263,404 
279,678 
360,925 



Number 
shipped. 



Tear. 



46,712 

24, 462 

26,799 

37,277 

59,867 

129, 748 

130, 018 

164, 870 

180,662 

226,678 



1875 
1876 
1877 
1878 
1879 
1880 
1881 
1682 
1883 
1884 



Number 


Number 


received. 


shipped. 


335, 742 


216, 701 


349,043 


220,490 


411, 969 


251,560 


406, 235 


261,728 


420, 654 


226,266 


424, 720 


228,870 


503, 8t;2 


203,002 


443,169 


188,486 


405,090 


240,528 


450, 717 


315,438 
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The following table shows the growth of the cattle trade of Kansas: 
City and of the busmess of slaughtering beef cattle at thai point for 
shipment: 

Number of cattle received at and shipped from Kansas City during ea^h year from 1868 to> 

1884. 



Tear. 



INoinber 
received. 



1868 

1869 , 

1870 

1871 

1872 

1873 

1874 

1875 

1876 



4,200 
4,450 
21,000 
120,000 
236,802 
227,669 
207,069 
181,114 
183,378 



Komber 
shipped. 



100, 481 
206,467 
182,245 
166, 519 
126, 262 
120,040 



Number 
slaughter- 



4,200 
4,200 
21,000 
45,543 
20,500 
26,549 
42,226 
26,372 
26,765 



Year. 



1877 
1878 
1879 
1880 
1881 
a882 
1888 
1884 



Number 


Number 


received. 


shipped. 


215, 768 


126, 570 


175,344 


181, 761 


211,415 


155,831 


244,709 


194, 421 


285.863 


223,989 


439,671 


359,012 


460,598 


387,598 


533,526 


463, 001 



Number 

slaushtep- 

eu. 



27,863: 
18,766. 
29,141 
30,922 
46,356 
65,119 
74,314 
66.260 



The following table shows approximately the movement of cattle 
through the great primary cattle markets of the West : 

Number of '* Native," ^'Bange,^^ and '' Texan" cattle received at Chicago and Saint Loui» 

during the year 1884. 



Nfttive 

Bange 

Texan 

^otal 



Beoeiyed at Beceived at 



. Chicago. 



1,228,389 
231,734 
357, 574 



Saint Louis. 



1,817,697 



I 860, 



90,000 
717 



450, 717 



Total. 



1,318,38» 
950,025 



2,268,414 



The above statement embraces the great bulk of the cattle received 
at the great cattle markets of the West. During the year 1884 there 
were 633,526 cattle received at Kansas City, of which 90,991 were 
slaughtered at that point for local consumption and for shipment a& 
fresh beef and as packed beef. The total number of cattle shipped from 
SjtnBas City was 463,001, but of this number Mr. W. H. Miller, secretary 
of the Board of Trade, says, "a few extra- fine native cattle are shipped 
eastward from this city without entering the Saint Louis or Chicago 
markets^ but the general fact is that cattle marketed here are afterwards 
marketed in one or the other of those cities." (See Appendix IS'o. 50.) 

It is said that the short corn crops of the States of Illinois and 
Iowa during the last two or three years, and the development of the 
dairy business in those States, have tended to force the beef cattle in- 
dnatoy westward to the great range and ranch cattle area. 
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THE COST OP TRANSPOBTINO CATTLE TO EASTEBN MARKETS 

BT BAIL. 

The cost of transporting cattle from the northern-ranges to Chicago 
is shown in the following tables of current rates over the Union Pacific 
Bailroad and over the IN'orthern Pacific Bailroad. 

The rates per car and per head of cattle are given upon the assump- 
tion of an average of twenty head of cattle to each car. 

Cattle rates from paints on the Union Pacific Bailroad to Chicago, 



From— 



Green River, Wyo 

Bitter Creek, Wyo /. 

Bock Creek, Wyo 

Laramie, Wyo 

Cheyenne, Wyo — ^ 

Pine BluflGs, Nebr 

Ogallala, Nebr 

Plnm Creek, Nebr 



Rate per 
oar-load. 


Bate per 
hea£ 


$176 00 


$8 81 


166 00 


830 


133 00 


666 


128 00 


64» 


110 00 


595 


112 00 


560 


05 00 


4 75 


95 00 


4 75 



The following table shows the rates per car-load and per head of cat- 
tle, loaded and unloaded, by their owners or agents, when shipped from 
points in Dakota and Montana to Minneapolis and Saint Paul and to 
Chicago over the lines of the Northern Pacific Bailroad: 

Cattle rates from points on the Northern Pacific Railroad to Saint Paul or AUnneapolis and 

Chicago. 



From— 



Mandan 

Dickinson, Dak 

Hingersville, Mont 

Glendive, Mont 

Fallon, Mont 

Miles City, Mont.. 
Rosebud, Mont . . . . 

Cnster 

Billings, Mont 

Merrill, Mont 

Springdale, Mont.. 
Livingston, Mont . . 
Boseman, Mont .... 
Helena, Mont 



Saint Panl or 
Minneapolis. 



Bate 
per car- 
load. 



$60 00 

65 00 

77 00 

89 00 

91 00 

98 00 

106 00 

117 00 

122 00 

129 00 

136 00 

144 00 

155 00 

160 00 



Bate 

per 

head. 



$3 00 
3 25 

3 85 

4 45 
4 55 

4 90 

5 30 

5 85 

6 10 
645 
680 

7 20 
7 75 
800 



Chicago. 



Bate 
per oar- 
load. 



$95 00 
100 00 
112 00 
124 00 
126 00 
183 00 
141 00 
152 00 
157 00 
164 00 
171 00 
179 00 
190 00 
195 00 



Bate 

per 

head. 



$4 75 
500 
560 
620 
680 
666 
7 05 
760 

7 85 

8 90 

8 65 
896 
950 

9 75 



From the foregoing schedule of rates it appears that the freight 
charges for transporting cattle^ to Chicago from the meridian passing 
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through the center of the range and ranch-cattle belt is abont $6.50. 
The current rate per head, from Chicago to Kew York, is about $4.80. 
The total freight charge for transporting a steer from the cattle belt to 
New York, may, therefore, be stated at $11.30. 

Bange cattle are, however, generally slaughtered at Chicago, very 
few of them being shipped east of that point. The cattle shipped by 
rail from Chicago to the Atlantic seaboard, and thence by sea to Europe, 
consist almost entirely of " native cattle'' raised in the States of Illi- 
nois, Iowa, Missouri, Wisconsin, Minnesota, Nebraska, and Kansas. 

The rate of $4.80 per head for cattle from Chicago to New York is 
equivalent to 53 cents per 100 miles; the rate of $6.40 per head from 
Laramie on the Union Pacific Railroad to Chicago is at the rate of 60 
cents per 100 miles, and the rate of $6.65 per head from Miles City, on 
the ]!^orthern Pacific Eailroad to Chicago, is at the rate of 56 cents per 
100 miles. In view of the fact that the cattle trafl&c from Chicago to 
New Yoik is a regular or " through traffic '' of large magnitude and 
highly competitive, and that the cattle traffic of the Union Pacific Rail- 
way, and also of the Northern Pacific Railroad, is a "locaP and non- 
competitive traffic, the rates charged for the transportation of cattle 
from the northern ranges to Chicago appear to be not only reasonable, 
but under the circumstances quite low. The managers of the Union 
Pacific and the Northern Pacific Railroads appear from the beginning 
to have regarded the cattle traffic as one of great possibilities, and 
have pursued toward it the liberal and far-sighted policy of imposing 
such rates as would tend to develop it, instead of imposing upon it the 
highest rates which it conld possibly bear. 

THE SHIPMENT OF CATTLE AND DBESSED BEEF. 

An important economic change has been inaugurated in the beef-cat- 
tie trade of the country, mainly during the last ten years, by slaughter- 
ing the animals at the West and transporting the dressed beef to markets V^ 
at the East and to foreign countries, instead of transporting the cattle 
themselves. A long controversy has ensued between parties represent- 
ing cattle interests and the slaughtering or dressed beef interests, in 
which railroad managers also have taken an active part as to the rela- 
tive rates which shall be imposed upon these two kinds of freight, which 
in so far as relates to the traffic interests of the railroads differ widely in 
their characteristics and incidents. The merits of this controversy can- 
not be considered here. The question at issue is, however, very fully 
considered and discussed, in its economic and commercial aspects, in an 
elaborate report by Mr. Albert Fink, commissioner, to the Trunk Line 
executive committee, and published in their proceedings of May 31 
and June I, 1883, also in Circulars G14 and 654 of the joint executive 
committee for the year 1884. 
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The current rates for transportiDg cattle and dressed beef from Ghi- 
cago to the sea-board are respectively as follows : . 



T»-. 



New York... 

Boston 

PhilAdelphia 
Baltimore... 



Bates per 100 poands. 



' Cattle, 
net rate. 



Dreaaedbeef, 

minimam 

wei^t in car 

20,000 pounds. 



$0 40 
40 
38 

37 j 



$0 70 
70 

641 



I- 



This shows that the dressed beef rate from Chicago to New York is 
75 per cent, higher than the cattle rate. CTnder these relative rates the 
dressed-beef traffic has, as hereinafter shown, greatly increased. 

The rates charged for the transportation of cattle and dressed beef 
from Chicago to the sea-board, in comparison with the rates charged 
for other classes of freight, are indicated as follows : 

Current rail rates on the various classes of freight from Chicago to New York, 



Class. 



First class . . . 
Second class . 
Third class . . 
Fourth class. 
Fifth class... 
Sixth class .. 
Seventh class 
Eighth class. 



Per 100 
pounds. 



$1 00 
86 
70 
00 
50 
45 
40 
35 



Class. 



Ifinth class 

Tenth class 

El e venth class 

Twelfth class 

Thirteenth class 

Cattle (special) 

Dressed beef in car-loads of 20,000 
pounds minimum weight 



Per 100 
pounds. 



$oai 

» 

85 

20 
40 

7» 



THE TRANSPORTATION OF CATTLE AND DRESSED BEEF FROK 

THE WEST TO THE ATLANTIC SEA-BOARD. 

An elaborate and very clear statement of facts in regard to the east- 
ward movement of cattle and of dressed beef from the Western and 
Northwestern States to the Atlantic sea- board is embraced in a letter and 
accompanying tables prepared by Mr. Albert Fink, commissioner of the 
East and West Trunk Line Association, in compliance with a request 
from this Bureau. (See Appendix No. 17.) This movement includes 
beef and cattle both for consumption in the Atlantic sea-board States 
and for exportation to foreign countries. The chief cattle and beef 
markets and shipping points in the West are Chicago, Saint Louis, In- 
dianapolis, and Cincinnati. One of the tables furnished by Mr. Fink 
shows the shipments from these cities to New York, Philadelphia, and 
Baltimore, and to the New England States, including the city of Bos- 
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ton. The following statement embraces the data of this sort for the 
year 1884 : 

Statement showing the aggregate weight of cattle shipped East from Chicago, Saint Louis^ 
Indianapolis f and Cincinnati to New York, Philadelphia, Baltimore, and the New En* 
gland States and to other points between the Mississippi River and the AtUmtie sea-board 
during the year 1884 : 



To- 



KewTork 

Philadelphia 

Bi^timore 

TSfew England States 
Interior iK>int8 

Total 



Shipped East firom — 



Chicago. 



Tons. 
191, 736 

15, 759 
6,211 

55,996 
145,420 



Saint 
Louis. 



415, 122 



Tom. 
57,227 

7,398 
255 

7,632 
82,228 



154.840 



Indian- 
apolis. 


Cin- 
cinnatL 


7,406 

20 

20 

14, 521 


Tons. 

26,408 

132 

257 

191 

3,108 


21,967 


30,096 



Total. 

Tons. 
282,777 

23,289 
6,743 

63,739 
245,277 

621,626 



From this table it appears that 66.7 per cent, of the entire shipments 
was from Chicago, and that 30.8 per cent, of snch shipments was 
to IN'ew York. It may also be remarked here that a very large pro- 
portion of the shipments to '* interior points " is to slaughtering estab- 
lishments whence the dressed beef is shipped east ; but to a much greater 
extent cattle are shipped to points in the States situated between the 
Mississippi Eiver and the Atlantic sea-board, chiefly in the States of 
New York and Pennsylvania, to be there matured and fattened, and 
subsequently shipped chiefly to the great markets of the Atlantic sea- 
board for local consumption or for exportation to foreign countries. 



DRESSED BEEF. 



During the last Ave years the shipment of dressed beef from the 
West to the Atlantic sea-board, both for domestic consumption and for 
exportation to foreign countries, has rapidly increased. The following 
table shows the growth of this movement from 1880 to 1884, inclusive : 



I 



Year. 



1810. 

uai. 
un. 
m 
m 



To New 
York. 



Tons. 



2,633 
16.365 
34,955 



To Philadel- 
phia. 



Tons. 



446 

8,601 

12, 815 



To Balti- 
more. 



Tons. 



879 
4,158 
4,282 



To New Eng- 
land, inclad- 
iag Boston. 



Tons. 

15,680 

75.259 

89,150 

116, 747 

121, 015 



TotaL 



Tons, 
15.680 
75,250 
93,110 
145,871 
173,067 



The above table exhibits the fact that the business of shipping 
^b«Md beef from the West to the East is comparatively a new bxi&v 
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ness ; that daring the last five yean it has grown rapidly, and tiiat it 
ha8 attained its largest development in shipments to the Xew Bngland 
States. Up to the close of the year 1884 the boslness of shipping 
dressed beef East was almost entirely a Chicago enterprise. This is 
shown as follows with respect to the shipments to New York, Philadel- 
phia, Baltimore, and the New England States daring the jemt 1884 : 

Dreued beef 9kipped Etui. 



From Chicago — 
From 8«int LouSa 

FramBolTalo 

From Illinois 



Tons. 

MS 
81 
10 



ToUl 171^ 



Preparations have been made at Saint Loais for engaging qnite 
largely in the basiness of shipping dressed beef from that city to the 
Atlantic sea-board, and it is exx)ected that this movement daring the 
year 1885 will be of considerable magnitude. The relative growth of 
the shipment of cattle and dressed beef from the West to the East is 
clearly exhibited in the following table, which shows the namber of tons 
of each shipped from Chicago, Saint Loais, IndianaxK)lis, and Cincin- 
nati to New York, Philadelphia, Baltimore, and the New England 
States, including Boston, during each year from 1880 to 1884: 



Years. 



Shipments of— 



1880 
1881 
1882 
1883 

1884. 




Dressed 
beef. 



Tom. 

15,680 

75.259 

92,978 

118,258 

173,028 



From this data it appears that the shipment of dressed beef from the 
West to the East has during the last five years increased much more 
rapidly than that of cattle. * 

The two conditions essential to the successful transportation of fresh 
beef from one part of the country to another, and to foreign countries, 
are a proper degree of refrigeration and proper ventilation. The art of 
accomplishing these two objects has been carried to a high degree of 
success. During the last five years fresh beef has been shipped in large 
quantities from Chicago to Boston, New York, Philadelphia, and Balti- 
more, and to other Atlantic sea-board cities, and also to Europe. Dur- 
ing the year 1884 there were about 19,000 tons of beef shipped direct 
frotn Chicago to Europe. It is stated by persons of large practical ex- 
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perience that if fresh beef is kept at the temperature of about 38 de- 
grees Fahrenheit, in a properly ventilated space^ it will not deterior- 
ate in quality if so kept for sixty days. 

The high degree of success attained in the transportation of fresh 
beef by sea, as well as by land, is clearly illustrated by the following 
table, which shows the quantities and ualues of the imports of fiesh 
beef into Grea.t Britain from each country during the year 1883: 

Imports of fresh, beef into Great Britain during the year 1883. 



CoimtTies from which imported. 



BoBsia 

Demnark 

Germany 

Holland 

Channel Islands 

France 

Portagal 

Anstralasia 

British North America ... 
United States of America 
Other countries 



Weight. 



Valne. 



Founds. 

2, 462, 432 
61,040 

1, 615, 152 
20,608 
51,968 
29, 456 
31,024 
170, 464 

3, 802, 512 

81, 868, 192 

24,080 



Total 90.136,928 



54,434 

1,475 

42,902 

550 

1,854 

977 

736 

4,231 

94,221 

2, 059, 007 

554 



2, 260, 941 



Dollars. 

264,908 

7,178 

208, 783 

2,677 

9,022 

4,754 

3,582 

20.5^ 

458.526 

10, 020, 158 

2,696 



11,002,860 



The fact that fresh beef has been successfully transported from Aus- 
tralia to London across the torrid zone, a distance of 13,275 statute miles, 
via the Suez Canal, and requiring in the passage by steamer forty days, 
serves strikingly to illustrate the high degree of success which has 
been attained in the transportation of fresh beef. Such transportation 
also affords one of the most striking illustrations of the wonderful 
achievements of modern commerce. 



THE SmPMENT OF FBESH BEEP PBOM THE NOBTHEBH BANOES. 

Already the enterprise has been inaugurated of slaughtering range 
cattle in the Territories at or near railroad stations, and transporting 
their carcasses Bast by rail. It is stated by Mr. E. V. Smalley, Ap- 
pendix, No. 1, that the Marquis de Mores, a French nobleman, has, 
with the aid of New York capital, established slaughter-houses at sev- 
eral points in Montana. This gentleman has also provided, for the con- 
duct of his enterprise ,refrigerator cars, in which the dressed beef is 
carried to Duluth, Saint Paul, Chicago, and New York. Cold storage 
houses have also been established at various points where the meat is 
kept until marketed. 

Mr. Smalley states that " this enterprise, and a few kindred ones of 
lesser magnitude, have got beyond the experimental stage, and are evi- 
dently destined to fiarther development.'' 

During the year 1884 about 8,000 cattle were slaughtered in Montana, 
Ud the dressed beef transported to Eastern ma|^ets by rail. 
-.Keftt packing has been inaugurated in Texas at YictiOTia,I>9b\\ak!&^^Wk 
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Antbnia, and Fort Worth, bat from the best informatioa which this 
office has been able to obtain it appears that the business has not as yet 
been very saccessfnlly prosecnted at those points. 

In view of the fact abready stated, that fresh beef has been success- 
fully transported across the torrid zone from Australasia to London, a 
distance of 13,275 miles, the passage requiring forty days, there ap- 
X>ears to be no good reason to doubt the success of the business of 
transporting dressed beef from Montana to Europe, as the route lies 
entirely within the north temperate zone. The distance from Miles 
City, Mont., to London is only 5,388 miles, and the average time re- 
quired for such transportation is not over twenty-two days. Practical 
experience has proved that fresh beef may, under proper conditions as 
to refrigeration and ventilation, be kept for two months without deteri- 
oration. 

The success of the transportation of fresh beef from the northern 
ranges to Eastern markets of course depends largely upon the estab- 
lishment of somewhat extensive plants for carrying on the business. It 
is probable also that the lack of the extensive and varied industries for 
utilizing, in the most profitable manner, the hoofs, hides, horns, blood, 
and offal renders that aspect of the enterprise less promising in the Ter- 
ritories than slaughtering the cattle at Chicago, where such varied in- 
dustries exist. Nevertheless the slaughtering of beef cattle at or near 
the points of railroad shipment appears to be in the line of progress and 
there is good reason to believe that it will, in the not far distant future, 
be extensively adopted. 

THE EXPOBTATION OF CATTLE AND BEEF PRODUCTS TO FOEEIOH 

COUNTRIES. 

The exportation of beef salted, or otherwise preserved, has consti- 
tuted an important branch of the foreign commerce of the United Statea 
almost from the time of the organization of the Grovernment. The ex- 
portation of canned beef, fresh beef, and of cattle are, however, com- 
mercial enterprises of comparatively recent date. 

Attention is invited to an interesting communication in regard to the 
^early history of the exportation of cattle and of fresh beef from the 
United States to Europe by Mr. T. O. Eastman, of New York. (See 
Appendix No. 39 ; also to the statement by William Golwell, esq., of 
Boston, Mass., Appendix No. 53, and statement by Nelson Morris, esq., 
of Chicago, Appendix No. 54.) 

These gentlemen were pioneers in this business, and ever since have 
been large sbip])er8. 

THE EXPORTATION OF PRESERVED MEATS. 

The exportation of canned beef is chiefly a Chicago enterprise. It 
began about the year 1875. Its growth has been mainly a result of the 
opening up of the facilities of direct railroad transportation from Texas 
to Kansas City, Saint) Louis, and Chicago, the cattle slaughtered for 
the purpose of canning being chiefly Texas cattle. The exports of pre- 
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served meats were first noted in the annual report of this office on for- 
eign commerce in the year 1864. 

The growth of the trade since that time is shown as follows : 

Value of the exporter from the United States, of preserved meats during the years 1864 te 

1884, inclusive. 



Year ended Jane 30— 



1864 
1865 
1866 
1867 
1868 
1869 
1870 



Value. 



$936, 884 
142, 683 

58,220 
146, 992 

75,226 
181, 140 
313, 757 



; Year ended June 30— 



1871 
1872 
1873 
1874 
1875 
1876 
1877 



Value. 



208,862 
697,067 
575, 407 
848,246 
735, 112 
998, 052 
3, 939, 977 



Year ended June 30— Value. 



1878 
1879 
1880 
1881 
1882 
1883 
1884 



$5,102,625 
7,311,408 
7,877,200 
5,971,667 
4,208,608 
4,578,902 

*3, 173, 767 



* Canned beef only. 

The exports of canned beef were first shown separately for the year 
1884. Prior to that time such exports were included under the head of 
" Meats preserved," but have consisted principally of canned beef. 

THE EXPORTATION OF CATTLE. 

The following table exhibits the number and value of cattle exported 
from the United States to the several foreign countries during the year 
ended June 30, 1884 : 



Countries. 



Oreat Britain and Ireland 

Cuba 

Mexico 

British West Indies 

British North American 

Possessions 

Germany 

Hawaiian Islands 

BrasU 

British Honduras 

French West Indies 

French possessions, all 

other 



Number. Value. 



169, 257 
8,015 
8,093 
1,135 



3,475 

323 

141 

8 

28 

12 

18 



$17, 336, 606 Japan 



Countries. 



145, 024 

128,630 

98.968 

96, 820 

30,200 

12,785 

1,625 

1,400 

1,320 

1,030 



Number. 



British Guiana 

Centra] American States 

Dutch Guiana 

Chili 

Hayti ! 

United States of Colom-j 

bia I 

All other islands and 

ports 



2 
1 
1 
2 

1 



Value. 



$375 

150 

150 

75 

72 

65 

40 

160 



Total 




17,855,495 



From this it will be seen that the total value of exports of cattle from 
the United States to foreign countries during the year ended June 30, 
1884, amounted to $17,855,495, of which the value of the exports to 
Europe was $17,366,806, or 97 per cent. The exports to Europe were as 
follows : 



Whither exported. 



To Qieat Britain. 

^Gtrauuiy 

T«itaL 

■ _- ^ 

11891 BO— tf 



Value. 



$17, 336, 606 
30. 200 



\ 
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From this it appears that the exports of cattle to Europe were almost 
exclusively to Great Britain. 

Cattle have been exported from the United States to contiguous for- 
eign countries, and to the West Indies for many years, but it was not 
until the year 1874 that the exportation of beef cattle to Europe was 
inaugurated. 

The number and value of cattle exported from the United States to 
Great Britain during each year from 1874 to 1884, is shown as follows : 

Number and value of cattle exported to Great Britain during each year from 1874 to 1884, 



Year ended June 30 — 



1874. 
1875. 
1876. 
1877. 
1878. 
1879. 



Komber. 


Values. 


123 


$113, 800 


110 


73, 000 


244 


31, 220 


5,091 


546, 829 1 


24,982 


2,408,843 ■ 


71,794 


6, 616, 114 



Year ended Jnne 30— 



1880.. 
1881.. 
1882.. 
1883.. 
1884.. 



Number. 



125, 742 

134, 361 

68, 008 

76, 091 

169, 257 



Values. 



$U, 847, 642 

12, 995, 283 

6,960,600 

7, 602, 244 

17, 336, 606 



It is estimated that of the total number of cattle exported from the 
United States to Europe during the year 1884 about 95 per cent, were 
from west of the meridian of Chicago. 

THE EXPORTATION OF FRESH BEEF. 

The exportation of fresh beef from the United States to foreign coun- 
tries is confined almost exclusively to shipments to Great Britain. 

The value of such exports to all foreign iBOuntries during the year 
ended June 30, 1884, was as follows : 



To- 



Great Britain 

Dominion of Canada 
British West Indies . 
British Columbia ... 
Cuba 



Total 



Pounds. 



U5, 601, 057 

5,025,258 

150, 6U 

3,008 

3,194 



120,784,064 



Valne. 



$11,516,368 

454,652 

15,428 

351 

529 



11,987,331 



The exportation of fresh beef to Europe began in the year 1875; but 
it was not until the year ended June 30, 1877, that such exports were 
separately reported to this Bureau. 

The following table gives the exports of fresh beef from the United 
States to Europe— almost exclusively to Great Britain — during each year 
from 1877 to 1884 : 

Exports of fresh heef to Europe, 



Tear ended June 30 — 



1877. 

1878. 

1879. 

1880. 



Quantity. 



/ 



Pounds. 
49, 210, 990 

54, 034, 159 

53, 832, 910 

84, 454, 881 



Value. 



$4, 552, 523 
5, 008, 689 
4, 873, 506 
7,425,255 



Year ended June 30 — 



1881. 
1882. 
1883. 
1884. 



Quantity. 



Poundt, 
103, 397, 477 

65,372,941 

79,070,842 

135,601,057 



Value, 



$8,657,068 
6,329,449 
8,160,769 

11,51^969 
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Of the total exports of fresh beef during the last two years about two- 
thirds were of cattle slaughtered at New York and one-third of cattle 
slaughtered at Chicago. About 95 per cent, of the entire exports of 
fresh beef were of western cattle slaughtered at Chicago or transported 
East by rail and slaughtered at the seaboard. 

The following table exhibits the value of the exports of cattle and 
of beef products of all kinds to each foreign country during the year 
ended June 30, 1884 : 

Valtie of the domestio exports of cattle and beef products from the United States during the 
year tnded June 30, 1884, slated hy countries and in the order of magnitude. 






1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 

9 

10 

11 

12 

13 

14 

15 

16 

17 

18 

19 

20 

21 

22 

23 

24 

25 

26 

27 

28 

20 

80 

81 

32 

38 

34 

35 

36 

37 

38 

89 



Countries to which exported. 



Great Britain and Ireland 

British North American possessions 

France 

Germany 

Netherlands 

Belgium 

British West Indies 

Mexico 

Cuba 

British Guiana 

French West Indies 

Denmark 

Italy.... 

United states of Colombia 

Central American States 

Sweden and Norway 

Hawaiian Islands 

San Domingo 

Hayti *.. 

British possessions in Africa and adjacent islands. 

Brazil 

Dutch West Indies 

Dutch Guiana 

Hong-Kong 

Venezuela 

Portugal 

Peru 

Chili 

British Honduras 

French possessionB, allojbher 

Danish West Indies 

Japan 

Bussia on the Baltic and White Seas 

Azores, Madeira, and Cape Yerde Islands 

French Guiana 

PoxtoRico 

BoBsia) Asiatic 

Idberia 

China 

Allcfthercaantries 



Cattle. 



$17, 336, 606 
96,820 



80,200 



no QAO 

OO, vVO 

128,630 

145, 024 

160 

1,320 



40 
150 



12,785 



Total 



65 



1,625 



75 



72 
1,400 
1,030 



375 



160 



17,S55,4<d5 



Beef 
products. 



$19, 118, 960 

1, 183, 935 

734,001 

497,694 

354,652 

318, 214 

206,122 

41, 017 

14, 225 

81,290 

65,865 

63,229 

63,137 

61,585 

59,488 

40,428 

25,041 

33,250 

28,727 

28,083 

23,430 

23,910 

22,749 

19,991 

14,954 

12,734 

10,881 

10, 529 

6,397 

5,661 

6,553 

5,838 

5,337 

5,011 

4,753 

4,366 

4,134 

3,701 

2,891 

11,751 



Cattle 
and beef 
products. 



$36, 455, 556 

1,280,755 

734,001 

527,894 

354,652 

318, 214 

305, 090 

169, 647 

159, 249 

81,440 

67,185 

63,229 

63, 137 

61,625 

59,638 

40,420 

37,826 

33,250 

28,792 

28,088 

25,055 

23,010 

22,824 

19,991 

14,954 

12,734 

10,881 

10,601 

7,797 

6,691 

• 6,558 

6,213 

5,337 

5,011 

4,753 

4,866 

4,134 

3, 701 

2,891 

11,911 
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The value of the exports of cattle to England, Scotland, and Ireland, 
respectively, was : 



Whither exported. 

To England 

To Scotland 

To Ireland 



Valne. 



$15, 476, 661 
1,859,045 
Kone. 



The value of .the exports of beef products to England, Scotland, and 
Ireland, respectively, was : 



Whither exported. 



To England 
To Scotland 
To Ireland . 



Value. 



$15, 057, 142 

4,060,203 

1,615 



The following tables show the number of cattle exported and the 
weight of fresh beef exported from Portland, Me., Boston, New York, 
Philadelphia, and Baltimore for periods of years : 

Statement shovnng the number of cattle of domestic product exported from Portland, BosUnif 
New York, PhiladelpHa, and Baltimore during each year ended June 30, from 1865 to 
1884, inclusive. 



Years ended June 30~ 



1865.. 

1866* 

1867.. 

1868.. 

1869 t. 

1870.. 

1871.. 

1872.. 

1873.. 

1874.. 

1875.. 

1876.. 

1877.. 

1878.. 

1879.. 

1880.. 

1881.. 

1882.. 

1883.. 

1884.. 



Portland. 



Number. 



130 
2,783 
1,894 
4,613 



2,027 
1,332 



Boston. 



Kumber. 



1 
1 



4 

A. 

6 

1 

3 

144 

1 566 

13,887 

35, 593 

52, 482 

70, 072 

32,568 

37, 613 

78, 080 



New York. 



Number. 



1,144 
1,071 



1,201 

1,070 

1,037 

990 

1,267 

1,564 

1,589 

4,863 

13, 387 

27, 210 

65, 151 

56,921 

38,412 

29,584 

73, 161 



Philadel> 
phia. 



Number. 



1 
} 



1 
1 

10 

2 

5 

700 

1,007 

7,005 

4,334 

652 



Baltimore. 



Number. 



7 
721 



18 



11 

S 

86 

40 

66 

74 

18 

12 

504 

3,861 

8,457 

7,602 

8,688 

8,714 

17,486 



* Not reported by districts. 



t Animals not reported in detalL 
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Statement showing the qttanUties of fresh heef, of domesUo product, exported from Port- 
land, Boston New York, Philadelphia, and Baltim/ore, during each year ended June 30, 
from 1877 to 1884, inclusive. 



Tear ended Jnne 30 — 



1877. 
1878. 
1879. 
1880. 
1881. 
1882. 
1883. 
1884. 



Portland. 



Poundt. 
8,330 



544,949 
4,327,704 
1, 067, 229 
1, 706, 270 

383, 325 



Boston. 



Pounds. 

81,000 

727, 025 

987,158 

18, 668, 587 

31, 829, 692 

17, 241, 767 

17,999,586 

21, 622, 840 



New York. 



Pounds. 
39,230,400 
43,926,387 
44,414,227 
60, 689, 725 
63, 819, 659 
47, 097, 217 
59, 652, 419 
93, 557, 738 



Philadel- 
ifliia. 



Pouf^. 
9, 896, 260 
9,392,150 
8, 436, 945 
9, 599, 561 
3,430,850 



Baltimofe. 



Pounds. 



190,000 



Appendix No. 36 shows the value of the exports of Indian corn, wheat, 
^uid wheat flour, hogs and pork products, and of cattle and beef pro- 
c^Lucts during each year from 1875 to 1884. Appendix No. 37 shows the 

alue of the exports of cattle and their products in detail from 1875 to 

884, and appendix No. 38 shows the value of the exports of cattle and 
products of all kinds to each foreign country during the year 

nded June 30, 1884. 



^X^TFOBMATIOir FUENISHED BT EXPERTS iUlTD OTHERS IN AID OP 

THE PREPARATION OF THIS REPORT. 

A large amount of valuable information has been furnished in aid of 
the preparation of this report by the following-named gentlemen, who 
bave been employed as experts: (1) Mr. E. Y. Smalley, editor of The 
Northwest, Saint Paul, Minn. ; (2) Mr. Lorenzo Fagersten, Chicago, 
Dl. ; (3) Mr. Theodore J. McMinn, Saint Louis, Mo. ; (4) Mr. George B. 
Loving, Fort Worth, Tex. ; (5) Mr. D. W. Hinkle, San Antonio, Tex. ; 
(6) Hon. G. W. Merrill, of Nevada 5 (7) Mr. Morris Marcus, secretary of 
the Chamber of Commerce of San Francisco. 

The reports of these gentlemen may be found in the Appendix to this 
report. 

The following-named gentlemen have, also, by courtesy, furnished ' 
valuable information, referred to in the body of this report, and printed 
in full in the Appendix: Prof. Elias Loomis, LL.D., of Yale College, 
New Haven, Conn. ; Mr. Silas Bent, Saint Louis, Mo. 5 General William 
B. Hazen, Chief Signal Officer United States Army ; Capt. Samuel M. 
Mills, Acting Chief Signal Officer United States Army 5 Mr. Franklin 
B. Hough, Lowville, N. Y. ; Mr. Albert Fink, chairman of the joint ex- 
ecutive committee of the east and west trunk lines ; Hon. James F. 
Miller, M. C, of Texas ) Hon. Samuel B. Peters, M. C, of Kansas ; 
Mr. George Olds, general traffic manager of the Missouri Pacific Bail- 
mqr system ; Mr. J. F. Goddard, traffic manager, and lAx. A.. ^^.^fiJcA^- 
' inaoDy general freight agent of the Atchison, Topeka and ^aul^ "55*^ 
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Railroad; Mr. W. H, Miller, secretary of the board of trade, Kansas 
City, Mo. 5 Mr. Thomas 0. Eastman, ^ew York ; Hon. Koah C. Mc- 
Farland, Commissioner of the General Land Office; Maj. A. W. Ed- 
wards, editor of the Daily Argus, Fargo, Dak. ; Hon. John Hailey, Dele- 
gate in Congress from the Tierritory of Idaho ; Hon. Joseph K. Toole, 
Delegate in Congress from the Territory of Montana; Hon. Morton 
E. Post, late Delegate in Congress from the Territory of Wyoming ; 
Hon. Joseph M. Carey, Delegate in Congress from the Territory of Wy- 
oming ; Mr. Thomas L. Kimball, general traffic manager of the Union 
Pacific Railway; Mr. T. F. Oakes, vice-president of the Northern Pa- 
cific Railroad ; Mr. James W. Bell, secretary of the Continental Cattle 
Company, Saint Louis, Mo. ; Col, R. D. Hunter, president of the Na- 
tional Cattlemen's and Horse Growers' Association, Saint Louis, Mo. ; 
Mr. Greorge T. Williams, secretary of the Union Stock -Yards, Chicago, 
111. ; Mr. W. B. Farr, secretary of the l^Tational Stock- Yards, East Saint 
Louis, 111.; Mr. J. M. Hannaford, general freight agent of the IS'orth- 
ern Pacific Railroad Company ; Messrs. Armour & Co., Chicago, HI. ; 
Messrs. Swift Brothers & Co., Chicago, 111. ; Mr. George H. Morgan, 
secretary of the Merchants' Exchange, Saint Louis, Mo. ; Mr. H. V. 
Poor, editor of Poor's Railroad Manual, New York ; Mr, J. P. Galloway, 
Bedrock, Colo. ; Hon. Thomas M. Bowen, United States Senator from 
Colorado; Mr. T, M. Baldwin, chief of division. General Land Office; 
the Commissioner of Indian Affairs ; Mr. Charles A. IVf axwell, chief of 
division, Office of Indian Affairs; Hon. E. P. Roggen, secretary of 
State of Nebraska ; Hon. Richard Coke, Senator of the United States 
from Texas; Mr. N.J. Wilson, Denver, Colo. ; Mr. Paul Clendenin, 
Fort Yerde, Ariz. ; Mr. Levi C. Wade, president of the Mexican Cen- 
tral Railway Company; Mr. W. W. Nevin, secretary of the Mexican 
National Construction Company, New York ; Mr. Thomas Sturgis, sec- 
retary of the Wyoming Stock-Growers' Association, Cheyenne, Wyo., 
and Mr. A. T. Atwater, secretary of the National Cattlemen's and 
Horse-Growers' Association, Saint Louis, Mo. 
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APPENDIX No. 1. 

STATEMENT PREPARED BY MR, E. F. SM ALLEY, OF SAINT PAUL, MINN., 
IN REGARD TO THE RANGE AND RANCH CATTLE BUSINESS OF THE 
UNITED STATES, 

THE CATTLE INDUSTRY OF THE NORTHWEST. 

The bnsiness of raising cattle in the Northwestern States and Territories of the 
United States has developed with remarkable rapidity during the past few years, 
and has now attained snch proportions as to entitle it to rank among important 
national industries. If it can be said to be based originally upon a theory, that the- 
ory was that the native grasses of the plains and valleys which had formerly sup- 
ported vast herds of buffalos would support vast herds of cattle when the buffalos 
ceased to graze upon them, and that as the wild animal had managed to exist through 
Ibe severe winters in the dry herbage, the domestic steer would learn the same method 
of self-preservation. The cattle industry, beginning in the country convenient to the 
Union Pacific Railroad in Western Nebraska, Colorado, Wyoming, and Southern 
Idaho, spread northward into Montana and Western Dakota, until it has reached the 
northwest territory of Canada. It received a powerful stimulus from the building of 
the Northern Pacific Railroad, which was completed through Montana in 1882 and 
1883, and opened the way to the stocking of new ranges with young cattle shipped 
in from Iowa, Illinois, and Minnesota, besides famishing a convenient outlet for send- 
ing beef cattle to eastern markets. Previous to the building of this highway Mon- 
tana cattle were either driven southward to the Union Pacific line, or shipped down the"' 
Mi^ionri River by steamboats from Fort Benton and Bismarck. The shipments began "^ 
in 1874 with about 3,000 head, and increased durine the five following years, respeo- -> 
tively, to 5,000, 6,000, 10,000, 20,000, and 25,000. The subsequent increase was less ^ 
rapid nntil 1884. In 1883 the shipments were 30,418 head, and in 1884 85,300 head, 
an increase of 180 per cent. This remarkable increase was caused, in part, by the 
£act that the new 'herds shipped in by rail or driven in across the plains from the older 
and better-stocked ranges of Wyoming, Kansas, Nebraska, and Colorado, and in some 
instances from distant Texas, had become productive. Some allowance must also be 
made for cattle shipped at points on the Northern Pacific Railroad from ranches in 
Wyoming, which had previously been shipped by the Union Pacific. The best meas- 
ure of the increase of stock on the Wyoming and Western Nebraska ranges is fur- 
nished by the receipts of cattle at Omaha via the Union Pacific, which increased 
from 48,220 in 1876, to 121,554 in 1883. 

THE GREAT RANGES. 

The great cattle ranges of the Northwest occupy the flanks and valleys of the Rocky 
Mountain system and stretch eastward across rolling plains broken by low ranges of 
mountains or by ** bad land" formations into western Dakota. Roughly speaking, 
their width may be said to be about 700 miles, thdir eastern boundary being the 
prairies of Dakota, where agriculture without irrigation is feasible, and their western 
boundary the main divide of the Rockies, though In some places they lap over the 
divide upon the western slope. Still farther west there is another cattle region of 
considerable extent, lying beyond the Bittef Root Mountains, and occupying portions 
of the Great Plain of the Columbia and the valleys of the Snake, the Spokane, the 
Takimo, and other tributaries of that river. In much of this region, however, the 
wheat fanners are crowding the cattle off the rolling bunch-grass plains. The beef 
— ttlf sold go westward to supply the local markets of Portland, Oregon, and of t\\<^ 
on Paget Sound and in British Columbia. As yet there liaa v^eeiiTio ^^j^V^tdl 
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moYement from these remote western ranges, bnt there probably will be in the near 
fnture, as the beef product will soon exceed the home demand. 

In Montana and Dakota less than one per cent, of the acreage occupied as ranjge 
territory is Taluable for agricnlture ; in Wyoming scarcely an^ . The rainfidl is in- 
sufficient for the growth of crops, and agriculture is only practicable in narrow stiips 
of ground alongthe borders of the streams where irrigating ditches can economically 
be taken out. The broad plateaux between the water courses and the alopea of the 
hills and mountain spurs and ranges must remain for all time what they are td-day, 
Tast natural pasturages, where the native grasses furnish abundant food for cattle 
and sheep. Cattle-raising in this region owes its notable success, first, to the dry- 
ness of tue climate, which causes the snow to be blown off the slopes of the hills so 
as to expose the dried gra«8 ; second, to the broken nature of the country, afiTor^Ung 
shelter in '* coulees,'' and ravines to the animals during severe storms, and lessening 
the violence of the north wind ; and, third, to the admirable onalities of the bunch- 
grass which covers the ranges. This grass (Boulelona oligostackva) affords in its cured 
state the properties of both hay and grain. It mrows in small bunches, which aver- 
age from six inches to a foot in height, and it shoots from the root in spriuff before 
the frost disappears. Its verdant period is very short, for about the first of JiUy it 
begins to turn yellow, curing itself into firm nutritious hay where it stands. The 
stalk is solid, unlike that of tame grass, and the head is well fiUed with small hard 
seeds, which are retained throu|$hout the winter. Usually the tuft« stand from 2 to 
4 inches apart. In some districts the intervals are filled with the short, fine, curly 
buffalo grass ; in others the ground is bare between the bunches. From the sparse 
manner of growth of the bunch-grass a large area of surface is required for the 
pasture of a comparatively small herd, and it is a common estimate among stock- 
raisers that thirty acres are needed for each animal. Where a range is pretty well 
stocked a portion of its area is generally preserved for winter pasturage, the. cattle 
being kept off it during the summer and fail. 

THE CANADIAN BAN6ES. 

In the Northwest Territory of the Dominion of Cam da, a region lying directly north 
of Montana, the country is similar in character to that on our own side of the boundary 
east of the Rocky Mountains, much of the surface being covered with bnnch-^rass. 
In spite of the high latitude and the severe cold of the winter season stock-raising i's 
successfully carried on, but thus far the beef product has been consumed ir the con- 
struction camps of the Canadian Pacific Railroad and in the local markets of the city 
of Wiimepe^. All the cattle brought over the Canadian Pacific to eastern markets 
have come Irom the Montana ranges. At no distant day, however, the Canadian 
Northwest is de8tin(?d to i)roduce a large beef surplus west of the Rocky Mountains. 
In the region drained by the Upper Columbia River there are extensive gra«s tracts 
unoccupied, by herds. The climate is much milder than that of the country east of the 
Rockies, and will undoubtedly afibrd a profitable field for stock-raisers when the com- 
pletion of the Canadian Pacific gives a direct outlet to markets. How far north this 
new cattle district and the comparatively new region in the valleys of the Bow, the 
Belly, and the Saskatchewan Rivers oast of the mountains will extend can only be 
determined by experience. When once stocked the products of these districts will 
go in part to Chicago to swell the enormous cattle movement centering in that city, 
unless the tarifi' stands in the way, and in part to Montreal and Quebec for Canadian 
consumption or for shipment to England. 

QUALITY OF RANGE BEEF. 

Montana and Wyoming range cattle make excellent beef. The steers grow to an 
avorage weight of about 1,100 pounds. Texas cattle, driven as yearlings and two-year- 
olds to the northern ranges will weigh when four years old about 950 to l,050^at 
least an average of 1,000 pounds. A Montana steer is worth, at a shipping point on 
the Northern Facilic Railroad, from $10 to $15 more than a Texas steer. The Texas 
stock steadily improves on the bunch-grass feed of the north, and in two generations 
gains weight and firmness of flesh and assumes the general character of the northern 
stock. It is now well settled among cattlemen that the cliuiatic conditions adapted 
tor securing the best results in range cattle are a cold, dry winter, free from storms of 
sleet and wet snow, and a short, warm summer, without excessive or long-continued 
heat. The plateaux and valleys of the northern portion of the Rocky Mountain 
system and the elevated plains stretching ejistward ti-om the mountains, broken by 
many spurs and by the fantastic Bad Lands formation, appear to fulfill these condi- 
tions admirably. The northern herds are not as pn^litlo, however, as those of more 
southern ranges, and the driving of Texas young cattle to Wyoming or Montana 
ranges to mature into beeves is proving to be a profitable enterprise. 
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LIFE ON THE BANOES. 

The large profits realized in the'stock business have attracted during the last decade 
considerable capital from the eastern States and from Great Britain. Adventurous 
Englishmen, often the younger sons of noble families, find in this industry a con- 
genial pursuit. It is impossible to obtain statistics of the amount of English capital 
embarked in stock-raising, or the number of Englishmen personally coi^cemed in the 
ownership or management of cattle ranches ; but English participation m joint stock 
companies and English individual ownership of herds is a notable feature of the busi- 
ness in thp entire grazing belt, and especially in Colorado and Wyoming. A recent 
English writer, Mr. William A. Baillie-Grohman, in a volume entitled " Camps among 
the Rockies," says on this subject: '^The stockman's life out west is one offering 
certain attractive inducements to the English character, for not only does his voca- 
tion bring with it an infinite amount of exercise on the bright breezy plains in a 
temperate zone in the most delightfully bracing climate in the world, but it is a life 
where manly sport is an ever-present element. The cowboy and his horse are one. 
The interest he takes in his equine friends is not of the vicious nature to which our 
natural attachment to the equine race has been degraded in our own native land ; it 
is healthier in all respects. If the young settler goes far enough west, shooting of 
the best kind can be combined with the duties of life. Wapiti and Bighorn are 
often found in either a day's or a two days' ride, and an encounter with the dreaded 
grizzly roaming fti ely over the uplands will test his nerves It is a rough life, indeed, 
coming straight from his English club existence. It will at first perhaps repel him : 
T)at the roughness has its good sides, a short experience generally sufficing to weed 
out the effeminate and unmanly. With the exception of Australia, which I do not 
^now, I opine that in no country will the traveler see in the most out-of-the-way 
:xiooks and comers such happy faces, such sterling manliness, as among stockmen in 
districts where they are often several months without seeing a human being." 

It is not uncommon for young English university graduates of high social position 

"•o lead for a year or two the rough life of a hired cowboy on a ranch, to learn 

~Che cattle business and be competent to manage a large herd to be purchased with 

~t;he capital of friends at home when they have fitted themselves for the responsible 

'^nndertaking. 

Cattle owners frequently live in the towns and only visit their ranges during the 
^^ronnd-up season, leaving the management of their herds to foremen. Many instances 
^^e related of men who have grown rich from a small investment in stock made 
"^ears ago, they meantime pursuing their ordinary avocations in the settlements. 

Two antagonistic tendencies are now at work in the cattle country, one in the 
^Lirection of the growth of powerful corporations, controlling large capital and mon- 
opolizing extensive ranges with their herds ; the other in that of the steady encroach- 
xnent on these ranges by small herdsmen who select the best sites on the streams, 
obtain title to land by pre-emption and homesteading, and perhaps also under the 
fleBert act, which gives a mile s(^uare of territory for bringing water upon each quarter ^ 
section, and then pursue the mixed avocation of farming and stock-raising, having 
no membership In the stock associations which claim the right to the ranges on which | 
they have settled, but looking sharply after their own cattle. Careful observers of 
these two tendencies believe that unless some provision is made by law for leasing 
larffo tracts of public laud to stock companies the small herdsmen will gradually .' 

{^naii the large herds off from the more desirable ranges. The result would doubt- / 
ess be a larger total cattle product, for winter losses would be lessened by greater 
care, and the ranges would be more fully utilized. There must always remain, how- 
ever, extensive tracts of territory scantily grassed and poorly watered, which will / 
offer no attractions to the settler and upon which only large herds, ranging over,/' 
hundreds of square miles, can profitably be maintained. 

The improvements on a cattle ranch are usually of the rudest character. A log 
house or " shack," to shelter the men, is erected near a stream, and a rude stable built 
near by for the ponies and saddles. 

If possible, a location is selected near a natural meadow where hay can be cut for 
the few ponies kept for riding in winter. Most of the horses pick up their feed on 
the ranges the year round, like the cattle. Sometimes, but not often, an irrigated 
field of oats or barley will be found near the ranch building. Some of the rich cattle 
companies have built good structures, but as a general thing the entire expenditure 
for buildings on a ranch is not more than $400 or $500. The foreman or the owner, 
with his cowboys, live in a rude fashion without beds or furniture, sleeping in their 
blankets on the earth floor of their cabins and rarely tasting such luxuries as milk, 
hntter^ or fresh vegetables. 

DRIVING CATTLE ON TRAILS. 

Originally the northwestern ranges were stocked with cattle driven from Texas or ^ 
: Ongon. Texas from an early day has been a great cattle reset voir, aiidYi^A ^\o<\.\sl<(2^ \ 
• large annual surplus from the stock first brought into tlie covmtxy itoTci 1&^^va« ^ 
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The cattle of tlio OregoD pioneers driven acroBs tbe plains from Missonri, became the 
lirogenitors of great herds, '^!\'hich, on account of the limited local market of the Pacific 
coast towns, were sold cheaply to drivers to drive eastward to the ranges beyond the 
Kocky Mountains. 

The drive from Texas or Oregon to Northwestern Wyoming or Eastern Montana 
occupied from fonr to six months. Now the railroad has almost entirely snperseded • 
the overland trail, save for Texas cattle driven through the Indian Territory to ahip- 
ping points in Kansas, or to fatten on new ranges in flie northwest. 

Cattle driving, or *' riding on traiP^ as k is called by the stockmen, is an under- 
taking requiring hardihood, skillful horsemanship, and a knowledge of the character 
of the wild couutrj- to be traversed. There are mountain ranges to climb, vast barren 
plains to cross, where tlie soil seems to bo a mixture of sand and ashes and no water 
IS found for long distances, and where the only vegetation is sage-bmsh and grease- 
wood, and rivers to ford, liable to dangerous freshets. To condnctaherd of wild 
cattle across such a wild conntr]»^ for hundreds of miles without loss from straying and 
stampeding is no li^ht task. 

A trail party driving a herd of four thousand cattle will usnally .consist of a captain 
and six or eight cowboys. They will have one or two wagons for blankets ana pro- 
visions, a cook, and from forty to sixty ponies for riding. 

A day's drive will not average more than 15 miles. The animals •* drift" rather 
than travel, feeding as tliey go. A stampede, scattering the herd over wide expanses 
of broken country, is what is most dreaded by the cowboys. Such an occnrrence is 
thus described by Mr. Baillie-Grohman : 

** Thunder-storms, though by no means frequent, are a source of danger .in summer 
and are very tt^rrifying to wild cattle. Ou the approach of one of these violent out- 
bursts the whole force is ordered on duty; the spare horses — of which each man has 
always three, and often as many as eight or ten — are carefully fed and tethered, and 
the herd is * rounded up ; ' that is, collected into as small a space as possible, while 
the men continue to ricfe around the densely massed herd. Like horses, cattle derive 
courage from the close proximity of man. The thunder peals, and the vivid lightning 
fashes with amazing brilliancy, as with lowered heads the herd eagerly watch the 
slow steady pace of the cow-ponies, and no doubt derive from it a comforting sense 
of ])rotection. Sometimes, however, a wild steer will be unable to control his terror 
and will make a dash through a convenient opening. 

^* The crisis is at hand, for the example will surely be followed, and in two minutes 
the whole herd of four thousand head will have broken through the line of horsemen and 
be away, one surging bellowing mass of terrified beasts. As an American writer on the 
origin of these ])onies very correctly remarks, stampedes may arise from any cause. 
Sometimes an inexperienced cowboy may startle the herd by an unusual shout. 
Sometimes the war-whoop of Indians may alarm it. Sometimes a stampede may re- 
sult from some uncommon sight, which, frightening the leaders, will takeoff the wrhole 
herd. Fancy a pitch dark night, a jiouring torrent of rain, the ground not only en- 
tirely strange to the men but very broken and full of dangerously steep water-courses 
and hollows, and you will have a picture of cowboy duty. They must head off the 
leaders. Once fairly off they will stampede 20, 30, and even 40 miles at a stretch, 
and many branches will stray from the main herd. Not alone the reckless rider, rush- 
ing headlong at breakneck pace over dangerous ground in dense darkness, but also 
the horses — small, insignificant beasts, but matchless for hardy endurance and will- 
ingness — are perfectly aware how much depends upon their speed that night, if it 
kills them. Unused, till the. last moment, remains the heavy cowhide * quirt ' or 
whip and the powerful spurs with rowels the size of 5-8hilling pieces. Urged on by 
a shout the horses speed alongside the terrified steers until they manage to reach the 
leaders, when swinging around and fearless of horns, they press back the bellowing 
brutes till they turn them. All the men pursuing this maneuver, the headlong rush 
is at last checked, and the leaders, panting and lashing their sides with their tails, 
are brought to a stand, and the whole herd is again rounded up." 

After a stampede a count is made of the herd to find how many head have strayed, 
and some of the men are sent out on fresh horses to scour the country and hunt up 
the lost animals. Single animals ou such occasions have been known to stray a hun- 
dred miles. 

The railroad, as we have said, is supplanting the trail. To what an extent this is 
the case may be judged from the statistics of a single road traversing the cattle belt. 
During 1884 the Northern Pacific Railroad carried into Dakota and Montana ninety 
thousand head of young Eastern cattle to stock new ranches, tand also brought from 
Washington and Oregon eighty thousand five hundred head for the same purpose. 
Railroads now -penetrate all parts of the cattle country except the Pan Handle of 
Texas. The stockmen of Texas recently advocated, in the national convention held 
in Saint Louis, the establishment by the Government of a national trail, 6 miles wide, 
leading from the noithern boundary of Texas to the British territory, but this plan 
was earnestly opposed by the men from the northern ranges, who naturally want to 
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preserve their banch-grass country for the increase of their own herds, and do not at 
all approve of the driving of Texas cattle upon them to fatten for market. To some 
extent young cattle are still driven from Texas to the northern ranges to stock new 
ranches, hut this feature of the stock industry is diminishing year by year. The re- 
cently-occupied ranges of Western Dakota were stocked with cattle driven from 
Texas, and ten thousand head have been contracted for in that State, to be delivered 
next summer in the Bad Lands of the Little Missouri. 

. The railroads have not only greatly stimulated the cattle industry, but have done 
much towards improving the quality of the stock on the ranges by the facilities they 
afford for. shipping in blooded bulls and Eastern cattle of good breeds. A marked 
improvement in the character of the range cattle coming to market is noticeable in 
receut years. Gradually the long-homed Texan type is disappearing from the north- 
em ranges, supplanted by the Short-horn, the Hereford and the Polled Angiis. Stock 
bronght from the East is called '^Pilgrim cattle.'' Usually these cattle suffer more 
the first winter than the natives, but they soon become acclimated. 

DISTRICT ASSOCIATIONS AND BRANDS. 

The stockmen on the ranges assume an ownership of the country occupied by their 
herds without having any title whatever to the soil, unless it be to a few quarter sec- 
tions near the streams where their buildings stand. According to their ethics the 
original occupants of a ^iven region alone have the right to pasture cattle upon it 
and to exercise the privilege of determining whether they will share their range with 
jiew comers. They divide the country into round-up districts, in each of whicn there 
is an association, with officers and by-laws. The boundaries of a district are usually 
«t stream or a mountain range which forms an obstacle to the cattle "drifting." 
These districts vary greatly in size. • Perhaps a fair estimate of their average area 
^^rould be 2,000 square miles. The members of an association make an annual contri- 
bution to pay ** round-up" expenses, including the building of corrals and the main- 
'•enance 01 the round-up parties. This fund is augmented by the sale of **maver- 
:^cks." A maverick is an animal which has escaped branding when a calf following 
:x.t8 mother, and the ownership of which, when found later, cannot therefore be deter- 
ixnined. It is sold at auction, and branded with the purchaser's brand, the price being 
turned into the association's treasury. Every cattle owner devises for his use a 
^rand, and records it in the office of the clerk of the county where his range is lo- 
^iated. It then becomes his property, like a trade-mark, and he is entitled to claim 
•all animals marked with it. He does not depend wholly upon the brand, however, 
Ibut adopts also a peculiar method of slitting or punching the ear of the calf. The 
T)rand8 or ear-marks are explained in a pamphlet issued oy the association, and are 
sometitnes advertised in the local newspapers. The cowboys in any round-up district 
Icnow all the brands in that and the adjoining districts. When a herd changes owner- 
ship, the purchaser acquires the right to the brand as well as to the animals, and ad- 
verases it as his own. He brands the calves, however, with his original mark, so 
that in time, as the older cattle are sold, his whole herd will be uniformly branded. 
So numerous are the brands of the large cattle companies which have absorbed the 
herds and ranges of small stockmen that entire columns in newspapers devoted to 
stock interests are occupied with cuts explaining them. Branding injures the hide, 
and the tanners and leather dealers are beginning to protest against it. At the Saint 
Louis cattle convention, held in 1884, they made an exhibit showing that side brand- 
ing took from 2 to 6 cents per pound from the value of the hide. They recommended 
that branding should be limited to a single mark on the hip. Experiments are now 
being made at the University of Colorado to ascertain if a durable mark can be made 
with chemicals. If these experiments are successful the whole barbarous practice 
of punching red-hot irons into the flesh of the animals and gashing their ears and 
dewlaps with knives may be abolished. 

Membership of an association is obtained by buying the herd of an old member or 
negotiating with the association as a body for admission. On some ranges new men 
bringing in cattle havQ little difficulty in being admitted to the association, but on 
others the occupants have passed resolutions declaring that the range is fully stocked 
and that no new herds will be admitted. Of course there is no legal power to keep 
out new men who may wish to bring in cattle, but such men would be boycotted by 
not being allowed to participate in the round-ups, by having their mavericks taken as 
the property of the association, and by being annoyed in many ways by the cowboys 
of the old occupants of the Territory. It is not often that a stockman will attempt to 
pot a herd into a round-up district without the consent of the association. Trouble 
eometimes arises, however, between the owners of large herds and settlers who take 
up land for farming along the streams, fence in the water, and keep a few herds of 
eftttle to graze near by. The stockman dislikes the settler. He wants the whole 
ootpmtry kept as an open range, and has a hearty detestation of fenced fields. In the 
liQtl gnusing districts, such as the Judith Basin and the Tongue RWet N'lBbW^^^'VLQiTir 
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taDa, tfe tendeDcy is more and more towards the occupancy of the Isnd by rsnchmen 
who rane crops and keei> small herds, and whose fences ohstmct the freedom of the 
great raXi^^^s. In Wyoming and Colorado and also in the more southern regions stock 
companies controlling large capital have in many instances attempted to hold vast 
areas of pasturage by incloHing them with barbed wire fences without any right of 
ownership to the soil. In some instances these fences have surrounded the homestead 
improvements of farmers, und conflicts have arisen between the two classes. In Texas 
at one time there was found a Fence Cutters' Society, whose members rode about^ 
equipped with big Hhears, and cut every wire that obstructed their way. Legislation 
authorising the leasing of public lands for grazing purposes was urged upon Con- 
gress by tue cattle convention lately held at Saint Louis. Such legislation is op- 
posed by nioKt of the newspapers in the West on the £;TOund that it would hinder the 
aevelopmeut of the country by preventing the settlement by farmers of the arable 
valleys lying within the bounds of the extensive regions which are claimed as a whole 
to be*^Htrictly pastoral districts. It seems desirable, however, that Congress should, 
by some well-guarded measure, provide for the ownership of grazing lands in larger 
tracts than the homestead and pre-emption laws authorize. Otherwise the rule of the 
strongeHt will prevail and powerful companies will monopolize large tracts of country 
capable of supporting a considerable population. It is to the interests of owners of 
large herds to hold as much territory' as possible that they may have ample range for 
the increase of their cattle, but public policy opposes this system of monopolizing the 
public douiaiu and looks to the occupancy of the grazing belt by actual settlers own- 
ing small herds and farming wherever agriculture is practicable. In this way the 
resources of the immense areas, where cattle and sheep raising will always be the 
chief industries, can most fully be developed. 

» 

TERRITORIAL ASSOCIATION WORK. 

W" The district associations are united into territorial associations. Of these larger as- 
sociations whoso aHairH are conducted by delegates from the districts, the typical and 
best orj^anized one is that of Wyoming Territory, which has 335 members. A leading 
feature of its work is a system of inspection of brands, earned on by salaried agents 
at the various shipping points. The object of this system is to identify stray cattle 
and restore tbeui to owners. In an article on the work of the association for 1884, 
which recently appeared in the Northwestern Live Stock Journal, published at Chey- 
enne, Wyo., the following facts are given : 

A number of inspectors have been employed during the shipping season at various 
points on the railroads, the more important stations being Council Blufts, Saint Paul, 
Valentine, and Pacific Junction, with inspectors this season also at Miles City, Dick- 
inson, and Mandan, the latter )»oints acting as a check upon Saint Paul, or, in other 
words, a double inspection on Northern Pacitio points, thus making the work in that 
quarter almost jierfect. The total number of cattle shipped from the Territory em- 
braced within the operations of the awsociation have been iJ23, 107 head for the sea- 
son, of which it is estimated that about 1()(),000 in round numbers were from Wyo- 
ming alone. Of this very lar^o shipment Messrs. Wyatt and Hartman inspected 
109,(>77head at Council Blntts, among which they found 1,126 estrays; Thaddeus Cole, 
at Saint Paul, inspected 94,241) head, finding 45;i estrays; at Valentine, Nebr., 24,762 
head were passed upon by inspector Murray, who discovered 25 estrays, and F. E. Brain- 
ard, at Pacilic Junction, inspected 14,420 head, finding 123 estrays among them. This 
work of inspection this season alone has saved to the stock-growers within the juris- 
diction of the association a total of 1,727 estrays, returned to the owners or held in 
trust for them, representing a value of at least $60,465; and all this involving an 
outlay of a tritio more than $4,000. 

Under the new law a total of 2,033 mavericks wore discovered and disposed of by 
the round-up foremen. Heretofore the custom was, attended with more or less dis- 
pute, to brand mavericks with the brands of the owners of that portion of the range 
upon which they were found. This yejir all such stock was branded with the mark of 
the association, and sold at aucti(»n as recjuired by law. The prices received for mav- 
ericks varied from $1.50 to $30.50 ])er head, according to competition in bidding, but 
we are informed that those who paid the very h)w prices have expressed a willingness 
to settle with the association at a reasonable figure. 

" Rustling " under the new law has been greatly curtailed, and it is estimated that 
the number of cases of illegal branding have not amounted to more than one-twentieth 
of what they numbered in former years. In all eases where errors have occurred, or 
where the foremen have placed the association's brand upon the flesh-marked maver- 
icks, remuneration has been allowed for such animals whert^ proper proofs of owner- 
ship have been presented. 

The work accomplished through the employment of a competent veterinarian, in 
conjunction with the territorial government, hiw* been of u succesaful nature. Prompt 
action in this department of the service has doubtless saved much loss to the members 
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of the aasociation as well as to all stock-raisers Id the Territory. It has servedibo make 
the qnaraDtine laws of valae and done much to prevent irregularities among the stock 
throughont this section of country. 

The detective service, too, has heen successfully conducted. The officers of the as- 
sociation have heen constantly upon the alert until cattle-stealing in Wyoming is now 
virtually one of the ** lost arts." A number of cases have been prosecuted to a suc- 
cessful termination, others are still in the courts, where they are being vigorously 
pushed, and a few new cases will doubtless be instituted ; but the day is not far dis- 
tant when, under the present mode of dealing with crookedness in this direction, cases 
for cattle-stealing will be few. The business is now attended with so much risk that 
few men dare to embark in it, while matters have been made so lively for old offend- 
ers that they do not care to further pursue this vocation. 

As a general rule no care whatever is given to cattle on a range, and the owners do 
not see them save at the semi annual round-ups. Some of the more prudent stockmen 
send Cowboys out on the ranges after severe winter storms to succor animals likely to 
die by driving them to sheltered places, where grass can be found, but this is not com- 
monly done. In a comparatively few instances owners of small herds separate them 
in winter from the mass of cattle on their range and feed them on hay after deep snow 
falls. The general practice, however, is to let the cattle shift for themselves the year 
round and to accept a winter loss of from 3 to 5 per cent, from starvation and expos- 
nre as an incident of the business. Only when the ISsses are higher than 5 per cent, 
^o the stockmen grumble. Extremely cold weather is not fatal to cattle if they can 
get food. The dangerous weather is after a snow-fall moister than usual covers the 
^rass, gets crusted and lies solidly upon slopes usually swept bare by the wind. Cat- 
"tle will endure very low temperatures if their vitality is kept up by sufficient food. 
Stock-raising, as we have remarked, is successfully carried on in thcBritish Northwest 
Territory, which lies west of Manitoba and north of Montana, although the mercury 
sometimes falls as low as 55° below zero. It is a remarkable fact tnat the winter 
losses in Northern Montana are no greater than in Kansas and Colorado, although the 
difference in latitude is ten degrees. Even as far south as Texas such losses have in 
some seasons of severe northers been heavier than on the ranges on the Sun and Teton 
3River8, north of the Upper Missouri. 

Two " round-ups" take place every year, the spring or calf round-up, and the fall or 
^eef round-up. 

Each association appoints a round-up captain, who gives notice of the place and 
^ime of assembly and superintends the work. The cattle owners send each a number 
«f cowboys proportioned to the size of their respective herds, and each cowboy brings 
:ibur or five good horses. Tents, wagons, camp equipage, and a cook are provided. 
-iA central camp, the principal corral, is established. The force is then divided into 
omall parties and the whole district is thoioughly scoured from end to end by the 
^nounted cowboys, who search every ravine and hollow, every coulee and wooded 
slope, and drive in the stock. Two or three men are dispatched to each of the adjoin- 
ing districts to take part in the round-ups and claim -stray cattle belonging to their 
home association. Near the central corral the great herd is held together night and 
day by riders who circle around them. In the spring the only work is to drive the 
cows with their calves into the corrals and mark the calves by branding and ear-slit- 
ting. In the fall late dropped calves are cut out of the herd for the drive to the ship- 
ping station on the railroad. Each owner or his agent is present to indicate the num- 
ber of animals he wishes to ship. The drive is a joint affair, but on arriving at the 
railroad the cattle are separated into diflferent pens according to their ownership,. and 
the transportation to market and sale are matters which each owner arranges for 
himself. 

SHIPMENTS TO MARKET. 

The Montana cattle shipments are mainly by way of the Northern Pacific Railroad, 
that line having moved 3,447 cars, containing 76,560 head, during 1884, and the Cana- 
dian Pacific 432 cars, containig 8,740 head. The cattle shipped by the Canadian 
Pacific come from ranges on the Upper Missoun and its tributaries near Fort Benton, 
where the distance is nearly equal to points on the two roads. They are driven 
northward because of the better feed on that route. This movement was somewhat 
restricted last fall by the action of the Canadian Government iu putting, for a time, 
an embargo on American cattle, because of the prevalence of pleuro-pnuemonia in 
regions far south of Montana, and the quarantine obstacles were not removed until 
the ahippingseason was pretty well advanced. 

From the \Vyoming ranges, including those of Western Nebraska and Southwest- 
erp Dakota, the shipments during 1884 are reported tQ have reached to the total of 
168,000 head. Entire reliance, however, cannot be placed on figures giving a division 
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of the tthiproents by territorial lines, from the faet that the ranges overlap these lines 
and there in no agreement as to what nomber of cattle shipped at points in one Terri- 
tory Hlioiild be assigned to the product of another. Thns^ many Wyomiifg cattle are 
ship]>ed in Montana and rice rtraa. A better method of arriving at the total beef 
product of the rani^es is to take the shipping statements of the railroads which tra- 
verse them. The hgnres of these roads for 1884 are as follows : 

Union Pacific 109,666 

Northcni Pacific 76,560 

Sioux City and Pacific 24,762 

Burlington and Missouri River Railroad in Nebraska 14,429 

Total 225,417 

To this should be added the shipments of Montana cattle over the Canadian Pacifio 
and the shipments (of no great magnitude on lines other than the Northern Pacific) 
penetrating Dakota ; also the number of animals slaughtered and shipped as dressed 
beef) which was about ti,000. With proper allowances due these items we may place 
the grand total of the beef product of the Northwestern range for 1884 at 250,000 
head. 

The Union Pacific Railway Company furnishes the following statement of the re- 
ceipts of cattle at Omaha over its lines and at Kansas City over all lines ; 



Tear. 



I 



I 



Beoeipts 
at Omaha. 



1876 

1877 

1878 

1870 

IKhO 

1881 

1882 

1883 

Total 



48,220 
81,900 
95,600 
115,686 
121,860 
149,490 
128,286 
121,554 



857,596 



Seceipts 

atSansas 

City. 



183,978 
215,768 
175,344 
211, 415 
244,709 
285, .868 
439,761 
460,780 



2, 217, 018 



Tho KauHUH Citv receipts represent in great part the product of the Southwestern 
ranges in Texas, New Mexico, and the Indian Territory, but include, however, the 
cattle frt>ui Western Kansas and Colorado. 

The annual movement of beef-cattle from Northwestern ranges to Eastern markets 
begins in September and ends about the Ist of December. Cnicago is the objective 
point of all the moving trains, and is the great central cattle market of the continent. 
A project is on foot to establish a route to the East by the way of Duluth and the 
GnMit Lakes, and ship live cattle from Montreal by this route and from thence to Eng- 
land, to be fattened on English farms ; but this movement has not yet got beyond 
the stagi^ of interesting theory. The water route to the sea-board has thus far made 
no tlgure in the business of cattle transport^ition. 

The cumnit cattle rates over the Union Pa<Mfic Railway to Chicago are as fol- 
lows : 



From whence shipped. Per oaf. 



Gret'n River, Wvo $176 

Bitter Creek. Wvo 166 

Rwkrre^-k. Wvo 133 

Lanuuie. Wyo.'. 12j? 



Fnmi whence shipped. 



Chevenne, Wvo ... 
Pine WulK ^*ebr , 

O^lala, Xebr 

rlnmCret^k. Xebr. 



Per car. 



$119 

121 

95 

95 
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The following table shows the rate per car-load upon cattle loaded and unloaded 
by the owners or their agents and shipped from points on the Northern Pacific line in 
Dakota and .^ontana : 



Shipped from — 



To Saint 
Panlor 
Minneapo- 
lis. 



Kandan, Dak 

Dickinson, Dak 

Min gusville, Mont 

Glendive, Mont 

Fallon, Mont 

Miles City, Mont 

Bosebad. Mont 

Cnster, Mont 

Billhi gs, Mont 

MerriU, Mont , 

Springdale, Mont 

Livingston, Mont 

Bozeman, Mont 

Helena, Mont 

V 



To Chi- 
cago. 



$60 00 

65 00 

77 00 

89 00 

91 00 

98 00 

106 00 

117 00 

122 00 

129 00 

136 00 

144 00 

155 00 

160 00 



$95 00 
100 00 
112 00 
124 00 
126 00 
133 00 
144 00 
152 00 
157 00 
164 00 
171 00 
179 00 
190 00 
195 00 



A car contains from twenty to twenty-two head, and twenty-one head is the average 
load. It appears from the above table that the cost of transportation of a steer from 
a point about midway across the cattle belt (Miles City, Mont.) to Chicago is |6.33. 
To this must be adaed the cost of feeding en roate, and the expense of the men 
sent with the cattle. Cattle trains run with the speed of from 15 to 18 miles an hour, 
and about once in twenty-four hours a lay-over is made to feed and water the stock, of 
from twelve to twenty-four hours. For this purpose the yards are provided at points 
at which hay can be procured at a cheap price. In the methods of transporting stock 
jfor market the chief improvements in recent years have been in increasing the speed 
of stock-trains and making more frequent stops for feed and water. There have been 
numerous inventions in cattle cars, but they nave come into very limited use. A so- 
called '^ parlor cattle car'' has a passage along one side for supplying hay and wateir 
to the animals without unloading. A suspension truck, lessening the jarring of the 
car body is meeting with some favor from railroad companies and shippers. It is evi- 
dent, however, that the only important practicable improvements in the beef trans- 
portation system lies in the direction of shipping the carcass instead of the live ani- 
mal, and thus at the same time saving the expense of hauling the waste matter in 
the steer and bringing the meat to the consumers in as good a condition as when the 
creature is driven from the range. A noteworthy beginning in this direction has 
been made during the past two years by a French nobleman, the Marquis de Mores, 
who with the aia of New York capital has established slaughter houses at several 
points in Montana and runs refrigerator cars to Duluth, Saint Paul, Chicago, and New 
York, having erected cold storage houses at numerous places to keep the meat until 
it is marketed. This enterprise and a few kindred ones of lesser magnitude operating 
in other portions of the cattle belt have got beyond the experimental stage, and are 
evidently destined to further development. They encounter the opposition of a large 
interest engaged in the handling of live-stock in transit, and especially of those vested 
in extensive stockyards in Chicago, and they need more cordial co-operation of the 
railroads than they now receive. The railroad companies being fully equipped with 
cattle cars naturally take a conservative view of and are disposed to look with small 
favor on a change that will make this equipment useless and would require the con- 
struction of expensive refrigerator cars. ^ 



EXPENSES AND PROFITS. 



Profits in the cattle business vary too much from year to year to be definitely stated. 
The usual figures given at long established ranches in Wyoming and Montana range 
from 20 to 30 per cent, per year on the capital invested. The variable factors in the 
problem of the profits are the size of the calf crop, the extent of the depredations of 
wolves on the young calves, and the amount of winter losses. The productiveness of a 
herd is not a fixed figure. The rule is to count on calf crop equal to 70 per cent, of 
the number of cows. As the number of cattle on the ranges has increased, so it ap- 
pears that the number of wolves ^* a bunch " of cattle will defend the calves against 
the attack of the marauders, when a cow and her calf stray away from the ** bunch " 
the calf falls an easy victim to a famished pack. Of late the stockmen have begun 
to make vigorous measures to destroy these enemies of their herds. Bounties are 
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offered fur wolf Hcalp hj the county aothorities, and the stock aaaociation frequently 
otfen» additional snuis for killing them. Poison is the common method of destraction, 
the animals beinf; ninch too watchful and fleet>footed to be hunted succ^ssftilly with 
guns and dogs. Winter losses may wipe out the profits of years. In one exception- 
ally severe winter nearly one-third of the stock in Yakima County, in Eastern Wash- 
ington, perished. In the winter of 1880 and 1881 the losses in Wyoming and Col- 
ora<lo were very heavy. 

The *' hreaking-up storms '^ occurring about the end of March are most dreaded by 
the stockmen, the cattle, enfeebled by their long exposni-e, being in poor condition 
to resist their rigors and live for two or three days without food. The snow falling 
during the stonii is moist and consequently does not drift and leave portions of the 
ground bare, like the dr>' suow of the winter mouths. 

The average cost of raising a steer on the ranges, not including interest on capital 
and iiivcHtnient, is UHually estimated by the large stock owners from 75 cents to $1.25 a 
year. Thus a steer four years old ready for market has cost the owner |4 or |5 to 
raiMc. When driven to the railroad he is worth from $25 to $45. A recent estimate, 
apj)rov(*d by a number of Wyoming ranchmen, placed the profit at the end of the 
third year on a herd consisting of 3,000 cows, 1,000 yearlings, and 35 short-homed 
bulls, representing in all, with ranch improvements and horses, on an investment of 
about IS(70,000 dollars at $40,000. 

A writer iu Harper's Magazine gives the following statement of profits on a herd 
of Texas yoarliugs (steers) driven to a range in Wyoming and pastured there until 
old enougli for market : 

Purchase, 

1,000 head of yearling Texas steers, to be delivered on a northern range, at 

$15 each $15,000 

1,000 head of two-yt^ar-tdds, at $18 each 18, 000 

Branding the same, say 250 

Two years' herding, at $1 each per year 4, 000 

37,250 
At the end of the second year sell 750 head of the older lot, which 
will then be four years old, to be delivered at the railroad ship- 
ping Htation, at $33 per head ^ $24, 750 

l,y50 will then be left to bo herded one year, at $1 each 1, 250 

38,500 
At the end of the third year sell the balance of first lot, which will 
then bo live voai*Hold, viz, 200 head (allowing 5 per cent, for losses), 

at $3«> per head 7,200 

Also 500 head of the yonngeHt lot, then four years old, at $33 16,500 

Cost of hording tho balant'o one yonr 500 

At tho end of the fourth year soil roniaindorof hord, which will then 
bo ftvo voarsold, after d'odiioting 10 por oont. for missing and losses 

will loavo 400 head, at S3() por head 14, 400 

Add t(» cost for taxes and incidentals J. 850 

Total product of sales 62,850 

Total cost and expenses 39,850 

Profit at end of four years nearly 60 por oont 23, 000 

62,850 

Tho drawbacl^ to invostmonts of this oharactor is tho fact that constant renewals 
must bo made by piirohaso or tho business will soon run itself out. 

Tho same writer gives tho following figures as written out by an experienced cat- 
tleman in ono of our eastern oounting-nousos during tho winter of Ic^^O-'Sl, the object 
being to show what would bo tho result of an iuvostiuont of abi>ut $50,000 at prices 
as they stinnl at that time : 

Put on tho range 1S81, •J,(KH) cows, 140 bulls, and 1,IHH"> ono and two year old steers, 
cost $r>T,000 ; 1{?^^J, will brand '250 steer oalvos antl *,»;V> hoifor calves: '188;^, 700 steer 
calves iitul 70i) hoifor calves ; 18JS4, TiH) steer oalvi^s and TiHi hoifor calves; 1835,800 
steer calves and 8lH> hoifor oalvos : Ic^J, l,tHH> stoor oalvos and l,iXH> heifer calves; 
1687, 1,;UH) steer calves and l,3tH> heifer calves: total increase. 4.7oO head each of steers 
and heifers, the heifer calves of 1:^3, and IS^4 raising pivgv^ny during the threfe fol- 
lowing years. 
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Inventory at the end of eix years. 

1,650 three, fonr, anjd five year old steers, average value, |30 each $49,500 

800 two years old, at$22each 17,600 

1,000 one year old, at $15 each 15,000 

1,300 calves, at $10 each 13,000 

2,450 cows and heifers, at $20 each. 49,000 

1, 000 yearlioff heifers, at $15 each 15,000 

1,300 calves (heifj^rs), at $10 each 13,000 

1,000 steers (original purchase), at $30 each 30, 000 

2,000 cows (original purchase) 40,000 

140 bulls 5,600 

247,700 

Ranch expenses first two years $6, 000 

Ranch expenses third and fourth years 8, 000 

Ranch expenses fifth and sixth years 10,000 

Add 20 per cent, of the gross amount for losses during six years 49, 540 

73,540 

Net value of herd at the end of.six years 174,160 

Experienced herdsmen on the northern ranges usually estimate the annual profit 
on capital invested at froM 20 to 30 per cent, for years when the winter losses are 
no greater than 5 per cent. When much larger profits are reported it will generally 
be found on investigation that they are in part derived from the increase in the 
value of herds bought at the low prices prevailing a few years ago in regions then 
remote from railroads. When the roads advanced into the Northwest the demand for 
cattle to stock new ranges caused a sudden and considerable rise in prices, and for- 
tunes were realized in the sale of old herds. The cost of managing a large herd is 
less per head than that of managing a small one, and this fact has led to the consoli- 
dation of herds and the formation of stock companies with large capital. These com- 
panies buy the herds of small ranchmen and they get possession not only of the cattle 
but of the country on which they range. A single cattle company in Wyoming ad- 
vertises its ownership of ninety different brands, each of which represents a nerd 
formerly a separate property. In other words this company has swallowed up ninety 
cUfferent ranches with their herds. 

NUMBER OF CATTLE ON THE RANGES. 

There is no accurate data as to the number of cattle on the Northwestern ranges. 
Range cattle are subject to local taxation and owners are required by law to make 
annual returns to the assessors, but, as may well be supposed, a species of property that 
escapes in part even the diligent search of its proprietors at the semi-annual round-up 
and must be sought for in the breaks of the prairies, the gorges of *^ bad lands," and 
the lonely defiles of mountain sporf), is never lully listed. The assessors have no way 
of verifying the returns of the cattlemen and the cattlemen themselves do not know, 
with any degree of exactness, how many animals carrying their brands may be roam- 
ing over the ranges. T-he assessors' reports for Montana for the year 1884 show a 
total of 855,963 head, with an estimated selling value, at $35 per head, of $30,340,850. 
Probably the actual number if an accurate count were possible, would be found to be 
not far from 1,100,000. 

The following shows an estimate of the number of cattle in all the Northwestern 
ranges in the United States at the close of the year 1884 : 

Wyoming , 1,500,000 

Nebraska 500,000 

Dakota 250,000 

Montana 1,100,000 

Idaho ; 300,000 

Oregon 250,000 

Washington 200,000 

Total 4,100,000 

FURTHER DEVELOPMENTS OP THE CATTLE INDUSTRY. 

In nearly every section of the Northwestern cattle country the new-comer, seeking 
for a good opportunity to put in a herd, will be assured by the old stockmen that the 
range is liready overstocked. Whether this is true or not he wiU only b^ «»^lft "^ %&- 
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certain by careful |>«n)oual iuvestigation. Self-iDterest iiatnrally leails the present 
orcupantH of the Tt-rritory to dJM-oaragc the brin^^ing in of more cattle. They wish 
to iiretierve ample room for the increase of their herds. 

The iudivi«lual who owns a thoiiMaud head looks forward to the time when by sell- 
ing only the Kteers and ke«:piiig the heifers for breeding, they will increase to five 
thoosand ; the company owning five thousand expects in a few years to own twenty 
thousand or more. If the grasH laud now occupied is taken u^ by new herds the 
present owners of stock must bu content to see their business soon limited to sale of the 
annual increase of their cattle. It is the opinion of competent observers who have 
traveled extensively in the grazing districtb that the ranges will snstaiiu four or five 
times as many cattle an are now n])on them. Large areas which formerly sustained 
enormous herds of bufi'aio are entirely vacant ; other large areas are but partially 
occu]»ie4l ; others, howev<»r, an* pretty fully stocked, and here and there may ue found 
a district, as, for example, some of the older-settled valleys of Montana, where the 
grass has been *' eaten out " by overstocking. 

Couisitlerable new territory will be thrown open to the stock industry by the redac- 
tion of the large Indian reservations in Dakota and Montana. The Great Sioux Res- 
ervation, in W estern Dakota, could )>e reduced to one-third of its present dimensions 
without any injur>^ to the interests of the Indians. Measures are already in prog- 
ress for cutting down about one-half of the area of the Crow Reservation, in Mon- 
tana, which is now about as large as the State of Connecticut. The portion to be 
released from Indian control is nearly all excellent bnnch-^rass range. The largest 
of all the existing reservations is that of the Rhickfeet Piegans, River Crows, and 
other tribes lying between the Upper Missouri and the British boundary, which cov- 
ers an area about e(|ual to that of the State of Ohio. It is proposed by the Indian 
Commission to establish three small reservations within this territory and to re8t>*re 
the remainder of the old reservation to the public domain. Nearly all the area which 
will be thus thrown open to white settlement conMsts of good grazing land. The 
Milk River Valley, which now lies wholly within the reservation, is espeoially valu- 
able for range purposes, combined with farming by irrigation on the DOttom lands 
near the river and its tributaries. In Washington Territory much good grass land 
has lately been added to the ujwn range cuuntiy by the leductiou of the Moses Res- 
ervation. To contine the Indians in smaller areus than were assigned to them when 
they lived by hunting is to put them in the way of becoming civilized. The gome 
which once furiiisbed their with foml and clothing is now gone, and the uomiulic life 
encouraged by the ]>ossession of enormous reservations is not favorable to the forma- 
tion of habits of industry. 

Witli the opening of new ranges by the reduction of Indian reservations and the 
better stocking of the existing ranges, the cattle indnstry has a large field for further 
development. The local and territorial associations are performing an important 
work in systematizing the business and reducing the losses by straying and by theft. 
Indian depredations, once a serious matter, have been so far restrained as to be no 
longer iin]iortant. Kconoiny is introduced in the care and handling of cattle, and 
efforts are constant to im])rove the breeds. The stockman is no longer a lawless 
semi-savage adventurer, but is a practical man of business, and often an educated 
gentleman, who spends his winters in Eastern cities. In a word, the whole industry 
of raising range cattle is becoming established and well ordered. At the same time 
its ])rolits are no (h)ubt diminishing, but they arc still large enough to attract fresh 
capital and enterprise, and to insure its expansion up to the full limit of the capacity 
of the grazing belt. 

EUGENE V. SMALLEY, 

Saint Paul, Minn., January 15, 16?^5. 









APPENDIX No. 2. 

STATEMENT PREPARED BY MR, LORENZO FAGERSTEN OF CHICAGO, 
ILL., IN REGARD TO THE RANGE AND RANCH CATTLE BUSINESS OF 
THE UNITED STATES. 

WheD ten years ago the firat shipment of dressed heef was successfully landed in 
England, everybody connected with the cattle trade of this country hailed that event 
as the dawn of a new era in the profitable utilization of the vast public domain west of 
the Mississippi. At any rate it induced eastern and foreign capitalists to engage in"j 
cattle raising as a regular business. It soon became apparent that our primitive herds 
of Texas were unsuitable for the markets ; that only the better class of our natives, i. e., 
the cattle of the East of higher grade, which, originally from Europe, had by the mix- 
ture of the blood of the various breeds, lost the identity of any particular race, could 
compete with the stall-fed animals of England. The remedy was near at hand. The 
"vast herds of Teias cattle were crossed with natives, and a distinct breed of American 1 
cattle, designated as range cattle, was gradually established. All commercial cattle 1 
St the western markets are now classified a§_Xfixa:8j native, or .railge. cattle. The ship — \ 
3uents of dressed beef to England continued without interruption, but subject to too 
:inany contingencies to be considered more than a speculative vencure, instead of a 
legitimate business. The expansion of our foreign dressed-beef trade was evidently 
limited. Only the well-to-do demanded beef of an unexceptional quality, and their 
""wants once filled the market became glutted to such an extent that American beef in 
lEnglaud sold below the price in New York City. Our cheese, canned goods, and pork 
j^roducts furnished subsistence to the laboring classes at a cost ev^n below the price 
^f the beef of an inferior quality, which we might have sent. Finally, it was difBl- 
^5ult to overcome the prejudice of the public at large. Not wholly without reason was 
American dressed beef at that time looked upon with suspicion. The cattle were 
cilanghtered at our eastern seaboard, immediately on arrival from a journey of some 
thousands of miles from their shipping point. In transit, deprived of water and feed, 
in over-crowded cars, they reached the slaughter houses in the East in a reduced 
«nd unhealthy condition. The beef was cooled by ice, a reprehensible method, wTong 
in principle, the refrigerator method by cold and dry air being practically unknown 
at that time. What was true then holds good now. 
.Meantime the population of our cities was steadily increasing. The country was f y 
prosperous. The workingmen of America transformed themselves into beef-eaters, -' 
an important epoch in the history of our national economy. We discovered that there 
was a domestic demand adequate to the supply of range cattle, the common-sense 
breed of America. We knew that Chicago, the great mart for Western produce and 
the center of the most extensive railroad system of the continent, was equal to any new 
distributive enterprise, but ^unlimited capital was needed, with energy, perseverance, 
and business experience, to successfully combat prejudice and the jealousy of a class of 
men who always, from personal motives of gain, are opposed to any scheme that may 
threaten to curtail their enormous profits. At this stage prominent Chicago firms en- 
tered the market. The domestic dressed-beef trade was methodically arranged, daily 
quotations of dressed beef were posted as regularly as the prices of any other com- 
modity ; the incidental features of the trpde disappeared, and the vital question of an 
equitable distribution of our abundant meat supply was solved. 

THE ORIGIN OF AMERICAN CATTLE. 

Native cattle. 

Although at that early date no statistical record was kept, we know that the early 
settlers of the Eastern States brought from their trans-atlantic homes, among their 
chattel, live-stock of all kinds. That the immigrants, whenever they had the choice, 
seJected only the best of their stock is a natural supposition. Then, as now, England 
and Holland were noted for their excellent cattle. As the Dutch and English emi- 
gnuits predominated, we may omit the less numerous stragslers of other nationalities, 
and ooDBider the cattle of to-day the direct descendants of English and Dvvtcli ^\>qOs.« 
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With th« superior Datnral remorces of the New World, and the constant influx of a 

food clAiis of cattle from Europe, it became an easy matter for the Eastern fiyrmer to 
eep the breed np to the Enropean standard, oy the intermixtore of the Tarions 
grades of cattle the specific character of any particular breed was so modified as to 
necessitate the adoption of a new name for this new variety, and by common usage 
'* Nati ve " was selected. It is from this class that the exporter of live cattle or dressed 
beef makes his selections. 

Texa9 eatile. 

As the European cattio followed the emigrant from his old home, so the native 
cattle accompanied the Eastern pioneer on his western progress. 

In the far Southwest, beyond the Mississippi, this advance gnai;^ of civilization en- 
countered intractable herds of half wild cattle, descendants of French and Spanish 
sto4rk of only common quality. 

They had to a decree degeuerated by adapting themselves to natural conditions 
and surroundings of their habitation, Texas. 

This class of cattle became known as '^ Texans." 

As there was no market for these herds, there was no incentive to care for their 
proper uiainteuauce until the impetus imparted to cattle- raising in general by the 
lirst shipnieut of dressed beef to England led to the crossing of tne two breeds. 

Hince that time an improvement is noticeable, car-loads of native bulls being shipped 
from Chicago aud Eastern markets to Texas ranges every year. 

The cross between the original ** Texan '^ and tne high bred ''native " is classed as 

Bange cattle. 

In tliJH cluHN is included a con!«i<lerable number of original ^^Texans," which, from 
one to two yeuFH old, are yearly brought to the ranges lying north of Texas. 

It is a remarkable fact, proved by statiHtics and figures obtained from practical 
men in the trade, that these ^* Toxans/^ owing to changed conditions and external 
circuiiiHtanires, show a decided improvement when mature for the market over the 
croHs-bn^l cattle on a Texas range. 

It uiay be truly stated that this grade, t. e., range cattle proper, or the cross between 
native bulls and Texas cows, is the breed for the domestic market. 

Admirably adapted to the range, this class is as profitable to the grower and butcher 
as satisfactory to the consumer. 

Cattle statistics. 

It is (ivident that any report of the number of cattle in the Western States and 
Territorie.H must be very inconi]>lete and unreliable, and any estimate based on such 
reports only approximately correct. 

After allowing for unintentional errors there remains an unknown quantity, which 
may be exi>reKHe(l as the willful misstatement of the informant, so much the more 
liable to occur in this case, wb<'re the unit reiiresents a considerable sum of taxable 
IJroperty. 

HeHides, th(5 geographical distribution of this vast aggregation of cattle is so dis- 
turbe«l by local influences — weather and crops — that any estimate as to number and 
quality of any particular location holds good only for a limited period. 

AHHesMors' returns not being obtainable, wo submit the census of 18B0, which may 
prove interesting in the new form we have adopted. 

Comparative number of cattle, 1880, and quality as indicated by local prices. 



Itank. 


State. 
l*«xaa 


1 
Number. I State. 


Quality. 


1 


1,000 1 IlUnois 

432 1 Nebraska 

416 Kansas 

385 Tiidiann. 


100 


2 


MiHHOuri 


ll«f 


3 


Iowa 


93 


4 


lUlnoiH 


91 


6 


Colorado and Territorioa 

I ndiaiia 


308 
236 
198 


Wisconsin 

Minnesota 


85 
81 


7 


KanHOM 


Colorado and Territories 


80 


8 


WiHcoiiAiii 


195 
124 
113 
118 


Missouri 


77 


9 


Miimeoota 


Iowa 


65 


10 


X obraHka - 


Arkansas 


50 


11 


Arkansas 


Texas 


40 
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OOMMEl'q'R. 

The Indian Territory, Wyoming, Montana, and Dakota have since that time ab- 
sorbed a large proportion of the natural increase of Texas and other States west of 
tlie Mississippi River, but the intentional errors and omissions of young cattle in the 
ftggi'egate estimate of 1880 were probably large enough to balance, with the remain- 
ing portion of the natural increase, the nnmber marketed for beef up to 1885. 

The dairy interest of some of the States increases their rates of comparative quality. 

The assessors' returns- of the last few years, if properly analyzed, would show the 
effect of the deficient com crop upon the distribution of cattle during that time. 

CONCLUSION. 

The supply of cattle in the West at the beginning of 1885 was probably equal to 
the total of census 1880 plus the largest portion of the natural increase, but the 
numerical center has changed since that time, owing to successive failures of the 
corn crop in Iowa, Missouri, Illinois, and Kansas on one hand and the increasing de- 
mand from northern ranges on the other. 

Receipts and shipments, as reported by the secretaries of the principal stock-yards 
of the West for year 1884 : 

Chicago, 

Receipts, 1,816,500; shipments, 791,000; city use and Chicago packing-houses 
1,025,5UO. 

Specification of receipts and shipments by railroads. 



Kailroads. 



Baltimore and OTiio 

Chicago and Alton 

Chicago and Atlantic 

Chicago, Barlington and Qulncy 

Chicago and Eastern Illinois 

Chicago and Grand Tmnk 

Chicago, Milwaokee and Saint Paal. . 

Chicago and Northwestern 

Chicago, Rock Island and Pacific 

Chicago, Saint Louis and Pittsburgh. 

niinois Central 

Lake Shore and Michigan Sonthem. . 
LoaisTille, New Albany and Chicago. 

Michigan Central 

New York, Chicago and Saint Louis. . 
Pittsburgh, Fort Wayne and Chicago 

Wabash. Saint Louis and Pacific 

Driven into yards 

Total 



Receipts. 



1,800 

258,000 

2,500 

480,000 

23, 000 

2,900 

202, 000 

269, 000 

232,500 

4,200 

89,000 

2,700 

8,000 

2,800 

1,100 

2,000 

230,000 

5.000 



1, 816, 509 



Shipments. 



19,400 

17,000 

68,300 

12,600 

5.700 

1,800 

7,100 

13,700 

19,800 

70,600 

10.200 

200, 000 

1,800 

180,100 

35,000 

117,800 

10,100 



791,000 



Ca/v6«.— Receipts, 52,300; shipments, 31,000; city use and Chicago packing-houses, 
21,300. 

Analysis — approximate estimates. 



Receipts. 



Cattle. 



Natives 

Bange cattle 
Texas cattle 



1, 000, 000 
400,000 
416, 500 



Shipments. 



720,000 
71,000 
None. 



Slaugh- 
tered. 



280,000 
329,000 
416,500 



Remarks, — Of the 720,000 natives shipped, 65,000 were probably exported to Eng- 
land direct from Chicago, alive and 20,000 exported as d^ressed beef. 

Ad Appreciable number of the rest were shipped West with 20,000 native calves. The 
bftlmce went East. 
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Saint Louis, 

No specified n^tarns being furnished, we record the total number reported a8390,000 
Texans received and 304,000 shipped. 

Kamaa City. 



Receipts, i Shipments, j ^^^^ 



Natives 
Texans. 



100,000 I 80,000!} iMQM 

430,000 850,000' 5 iw,uw 



As the Western exodas of Texas cattle is here met by the Eastern influx of natiyesy 
the analysis is approximated, but the total aggregate is correct.. 

Council Bluffs, 

No report from this very important transfer station. Correctly interpreted, such 
a report would illustrate the interchangeable nature of the cattle trade without ma- 
terially changing the aggregate supply. 

Minnesota transfer station. 



Receipts. - Shipments. 



Range cattle fh>m M ontana 75, 000 ' ; Natives and Texans to Montana | 74^ 000 

Texascattle 74,000 ,| Montana range cattle to Chicago j 75,000 

Notspecifled 14,000 I Not specified 8,000 

ll Slaughtered | 11,000 



Total 



163,000 1 Total , 168,000 



Remarks. — As very few cattle are shipped direct east from points west of Chicago, 
where all shipments are ultimately disposed of, excei)t a considerable number of 
Texas cattle directed to northern rauges and shipments for local consumption to in- 
terior points, the difference between receipts and shipments at the above-mentioned 
stock-yards should be added to Chicago returns in order to get at, approximately, the 
number of cattle that are yearly marketed for beef. 

The figures furnished by Mr. S. M. Sullivan, at the Minneapolis transfer station, 
are particularly interesting as showing the circuitous channels of cattle migration. 

Of the 74,000 shipped to Montana no doubt a goodly number were Texans, direct 
from their far-off home, to be reshipped after two or three years to the Chicago mar- 
ket as range cattle. 

Slaughter-house statistics furnished by leading houses. 

Average weight 
of cattle. 



Natives 

Range cattle. 
Texans 



Pounds. 
900 to 1, 400 
1,100 to 1,350 
800 to 1, 050 



^ 
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Comparative value of different grades of cattle of 1,000 pounds live weight for the 
dressed beef trade, as ascertained by practical experience : ^ 

Ponnds. 

The dressed carcass of a native steer 530 to 550 

Cured hide 57i to 60 

Texas steer 570 

Cured hide 70 

Range steer 575 to 590 

Cured hide 62i to 65 

Ponnds dressed. 

1,200 pounds live native 670 to 685 ^ 

1,300 pounds live native 750 

1,400 pounds live native f «10 to 840 

These are startling figures at first sight, but they admit of a rational explanation. 
A native steer of 1,000 pounds live weight must not be compared with a Texan of the 
same heft. The latter, to attain this weight, is martured, while the former is in the 
lowest stage in the progress of his grade. The large intestines and the well-developed 
digestive organs of the native steer, inherited from ancestors and developed during gen- 
erations of feeding on succulent grasses, with water ad libitum^ counts against him, espe- 
cially after having had his fill of feed and water before being driven to the slaughter- 
house. This disproportion disappears by the time he has reached maturity , when he has 
added 300 pounds of fiesh and fat to his carcass. 

The Texan, raised under different conditions, fed on the dry though nutritious 
grasses of his clime, where water is rather a luxury, and confined to his own resources 
TOT obtaining a draffc, has no use for a large paunch, and nature does not provide 
it. At 1,000 pounds live weight he has reached the maximum of his development as ^^ " 
a Texan. The crowded condition of Texas ranges, where 17 acres of. grazing are ^ 
needed for the proper support of every head of cattle per year, and the mixed rompo- 
sition of the herds, steers grazing among cows, restrains lus development beyond that r_ 
point. "^y 

On the other hand, the range steer, the happy medium between the two, better \ 
oared for than the Texan, with plenty of room on new ranges and no cows to distract 
bim, hardier than the native, but with qualifications for a flesh producer inherited 
from his native progenitor, covers himself , with fat instead of a thick hide like the ,' 
Texan, for protection against the inclemency of the weather. "^ 

When ready for market he "figures out " to the satisfaction of all parties concerned, 
being evidently destined to become the cheap and nutritious staple beef of this con- 
tinent. 

GENERAL REMARKS. 

Texas and the Indian Territory are breeding grounds of this country, 80 to 90 per 
cent, of calves are raised there, whereas 40 per cent, from an equal number of cows 
is considered a fair average on a northern ran^e. 

From 350,000 to 400,000 one to two years* old Texans are driven or shipped by rail 
to northern ranges every year, and it verily looks as if a national trail from Texas 
north, through the adjacent States and Territories, was desirable from economical 
reasons as well as sanitary 

A large proportion of the number of Texas cattle reported as slaughtered at Kansas 
City, Saint Louis, and Chicago, is absorbed by the canned-goods trade. 

The value of all cattle in general has increased with the improved quality, but the 
advance in the prices of dressed beef does not correspond to the increased demand 
and higher prices of cattle. 

The price of cattle is to some extent enhanced by speculation among range owners, 
but prices of dressed beef are kept in check by the adoption of the more economical 
way of supplying the East with dressed beef from Chicago direct. 

This result^ so much the more desirable at this time, when the purchasing power of y 
the people is at low ebb, goes to prove that "the greatest good to the greatest num- \y'' 
berof people" is the reward of improved husbandry. 

Chicago, January , 1885. 



APPENDIX No. 3. 

STATEMENT PREPARED BT MR. THEODORE J. M'MINNy IN REG AMD TO 
THE RANGE AND RANCH CATTLE BUSINESS OF THE UNITED STATES. 

THE CATTLE DRIVE OF 1884. 

During t)io year 1H84, about five hundred thousand cattle were driven northwest 

over the old trail to the Northern Territories or shipped by ralL The vear last past 

!was noteworthy as that during which a larger number of cattle were shipped by rail 

than ever before. The average weight was, approximately, 600 pounds, ana the value 

on the trail at points of shipment about t^i per hundred, or |1S per head, or 1^,000,000 

In the aggregate. 

The drive mentioned was mostly sold at Caldwell and Dodge City, Eans., and at 

' Ogalalhi, Nebr. At the first-named place a comparatively small proportion was sold 

fbr distribution in the Indian Territory; at Do(ige City a large proportion was sold 

fbr distributiou in Colorado and New Mexico; at Ogalalla, in Nebraska, the balance 

. was sold to ranchmen in Wyoming or Montana, or shipped East over the Union 

' Pacific. Most of the cattle driven were steers. It has been estimated that the drive 

' of 1885 would aggregate seven hundred thousand head, but the losses during the 

winter of 1884-5 and hindrances to the drive are likely to be so serious as to abridge 

this estimate considerably. 

Of the annual drive, a very small number, an insignificant but unascertained pro- 
portion, is sold to farmers; but, practically, the entire drive goes north for the re- 
plenishing of northern ranches or ranges. 

QUALITIES OF BEEF. 

So fur as tlio diftVrent (lUalitit'H of beef oftVred at Saint Louis, Chicago, and Kansas 
City art* concerned thoro wouM be Home variance, but to what extent it would be 
"tlupOMMible to determine accurately. The cattle from Montana, Wyoming, and the 
northern territory tributary to Chicago disclose, when killed, a maturity and weight 
not found in cattle from more southern hititudes. Range cattle from the Indian 
Territory, and from other localities tributary to Saint Louis, kill to good advantage 
and have btH>n favorite purchases with dressed-beef buyers, and also with buyers ror 
live shipment to Eastern markets. The Western cattle sold at Saint Louis and Kan- 
sas City art^ practically of one grade, and lighter and less mature than the Wyoming 
and Montana cattle sold at Chicago. The native butcher steer, when suitable for 
the block, will weigh from IHH) to 1,21W pounds, while the Texau steers, in approxi- 
mate oT rt^lative condition, will only weigh 750 to 1,000 pounds; with this difference 
iu weight rt^inembered, the ditfeivnce iu price wouUl be about $1 per hundred ; that 
is to say, if the native would sell at S4.50 to ^^.*25, the Texan would sell at S3.50 to 
f4.25. But if the Texan and native were of equal weight the price would be almost 
identical. And as the Texas cattle gradually improve by breeding, the native and 
Texas prices come more nearly together. The 'lexas animal has small bones, and 
there ispi*oportionally more beef to the weight for that reason. But the Texas steer, 
ungraded and unimproved, would l>e kept five frt>m the intluence of better bloo<l if 
his pen^entage of ginnl yield wert* seriously impaired by the infusion of any of the 
strains of import-ed stock. True, the Texas steer has more beef in his body than in 
his legs; if he had not, he would net an unprotitable amount of meat, as the original 
Texas leg was designed more for celerity than for yield. A Texas steer of 900 pounds 
average would net moiv than a native of the same weight, because the Texas of that 
weight is comparatively fat and would grade '* good.** while the native steer of that, 
weight would grade *' common.'^ A gooil Texan \\ ill kill, as stiH'kiueu saiv, more to 
the huudrtnl than a common or me<lium native; but a "giKHl** native or well-graded 
half-breed will kill as much to the huudreil as a ''giKKl" Texau. The Texas steer is 
expected to yield from 54 to 57 per cent., but iu prime condition will '^kill out,'' as 
it IS phrastHl, tU) per cent, of meat. The Texas tenderloin is but little if any heavier 
than the loin of a gooil native steer. 
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FRESH, SAXTED, AND CANNED BEEF. 

Of the Texas cattle slaughtered at Saint Lonis and Kansas City, abont five-eighths 
at the latter place are sold as fresh beef, one- eighth is packed as salt beef, and one- 
fourth canned. In Saint Louis, seven-eighths of the cattle slaughtered are sold as 
fresh beef, and the remainder is packed or salted. The best of the killings at both 
points is sold as fresh meat, the next or second grade meat is packed in barrrels, and 
the poorest quality is canned. 

Saint Lonis in 1884 received 450,717 cattle, as follows : 

By Chicago and Alton Railroad 21,051 

By Missouri Pacific 190,578 

By Saint Lonis and San Francisco 100,119 

Bj' Saint Louis, Wabash and Pacific 61,374 

By Missouri Pacific (Kansas and Texas Division) , 917 

By Saint Louis and Iron Mountain 32, 268 

By Cairo Short Line 6,905 

By Louisville and Nashville 5, 359 

By Saint Lonis and Cairo 700 

By Ohio and Mississippi 3,534 

By Indianapolis and Saint Louis 2, 955 

By Vandalia , 5,332 

By Toledo, Cincinnati and Saint Louis 469 

By Chicago, Burlington and Quincy 2, 414 

By Keokuk and Saint Louis 1, 094 

By river 15,748 

Total 450,717 

Of the cattle received over the Missouri Pacific 60 per cent, were range cattle ; over 
the San Francisco, «5 per cent. ; over the Wabash, 10 per cent. ; over the Chicago and 
Alton, 10 per cent. ; over the Iron Mountain, 90 per cent. ; and these leading lines 
brought in most of the stock. 

WESTERN KILLING AND EASTERN SHIPMENTS. 

The Western killing has not been uniform. Freight rates frequently changed, have 
made shipments of live stock to the East, first profitable then disastrous, and again 
remunerative ; so that during a single year there would be such variance that no 
correct trace could be kept of the comparative magnitude of the dressed beef and live- 
stock shipments; but there are a few well-ascertained facts from which useful, if not 
conclusive, inferences may be drawn. The number of cattle annually slaughtered in 
the United States is over 6,000,000 head, and the weight 3,000,000,000 pounds. Ten years 
ago the Boston meat supply came from New England, and Western beef was compara- 
tively unknown ; now about 75 per cent, of the New England demand is supplied 
from the Western plains. In 1883 New England received 40,000 tons of live cattle 
and 106,894 tons of dressed cattle. 

A late number of Bradstreet's contains an interesting article on the beef supply of 
New England, from which the following is taken : 

" The books of the trnnk-line commissioner show the number of tons of cattle and 
dressed beef respectively forwarded, all rail, to Boston and New England in each of 
the years 1878-'83 and the first nine months of 1884, as follows : 

Tons of cattle and dressed heef. 



Year. 



1878. 
1879. 
1880. 
1881. 
1882. 
1883. 
1884* 



Cattle. 


Beef. 


Cattle. 


Beef. 


Cattle. 


95,256 


2,870 


58,340 


2,223 


153,590 


92,480 


12,975 


51,480 


10,543 


143,900 


124, 674 


22,805 


56,049 


20,465 


180, 733 


106, 303 


29,718 


34,378 


45,541 


140,680 


62,548 


29,830 


13,862 


59, 318 


76, 410 


88.451 


43,711 


12,448 


73, 036 


100,899 


54,852 


35,316 


7,277 


54,321 


62, 129 



Beef. 



5,102 
23,518 
42, 770 
75,259 
89,145 
116, 747 
82,637 



-^Nine months. 



^2 
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The growth and dimensions of the exports of cattle and beef from Boston and Port- 
land since 1H76 appear as follows : 

Tons exported, Boston and Portland, 



Tear. 



1877 
1878 
1879 
1880 
1881 
1882 
1883 



Live 


Bremed 


oattle. 


beef: 


1,096 


42 


9,812 


363 


26.883 


493 


88.068 


7,106 


52,271 


18,079 


22.797 


9,195 


27,808 


9,883 



The beef in cattle of the better j^ade is estimated at 55 per cent, of the live weight. 
Sabtracting the exports from the receipts and reducing the cattle to beef at this ratio 
the following statement shows approximately the amount of Western beef received 
alive and dressed, respectively, for New England consumption since 1877: 

Western heef eaten in New England, 



Year. 



Rfcceived Received 
alive. ! dressed. 



1878 
1879 
1880 
1881 
1882 
1883 



Tons. 

79, 077 

54,408 

78,468 

48,625 

29,487 

40,200 



I 



Tons. 
4,470 
23,025 
35,664 
57,180 
79,993 
106,894 



Total 



Tons. 
83,817 
87,428 
114, 132 
105.805 
109,480 
147,094 



It appears accordingly that the New England consumption of Chicago dressed beef 
has risen regularly and very steadily from 4,740 tons in 1878 to 106,894 tons in 1883 ; 
while the consumption of Western beef received on the hoof has fallen from 79,077 
tons to 40,200 tons, and that the former kind last year amounted to 72 per cent, of 
the whole. The most remarkable growth in the cattle trade has been the advance- 
ment of the dressed-beef business. 

The following gives an idea of the extent of the purchases of that kind of stock : 

Swift Bros. & Co 331,550 

Armour & Co 253,000 

G. H. Hammond & Co 140,000 

Libby, McNeil & Libby 113,987 

Fairbank Canning Company 120, 000 

Total number of head 958,537 

The number of cattle slaughtered for canning purposes was 300,000 head more than 
in the previous year. 

Regarding dressed beef, greater strides are making in the business than are gen- 
erally realized. Dressed beef is not only prepared at Chicago, but in the far west, 
in sight of the cattle ranges themselves, a thousand miles or more west of Chicago. 
This was an innovation. In Montana there was especial activity in this direction. 
The meat-preserving establishments beyond the Mississippi are becoming numerous. 
The first venture was the Continental Meat Company, at Victoria, Tex. The next 
one was at Dallas, and others followed at San Antonio and Fort Worth in the same 
State. At Cheyenne, Wyo.^ and at other places that might be mentioned has the 
process of dressing and shipping meat been established, and with great success. 
The increased facilities for making dressed beef and increased sales of the article 
show conclusively that there is an increasing demand for it. When dressed beef was 
first introduced it met with considerable opposition, especially on the part of ship- 
pers of cattle on foot to the Eastern markets ; but experience has shown that the meat 
reaches the consumer, when slaughtered and dressed and put in refrigerator cars, in 
a much better condition than if sent on the hoof. Regular trains of dressed beef are 
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now sent to the sea-board and intermediate points laden with dressed beef every day, 
notwithstanding the considerable advances from time to time in freight charges, and 
the submission of the shippers to what has aj^peartid to them to be an arbitrary pro- 
ceeding instigated at the suggestion of those shipping beef on the hoof. 

The increase in the refrigerator-car business is just equal to the increase in the 
total receipts of cattle at the starting place of those cars, which shows that the new 
way is steadily encroaching upon the ground of the old, and despite the vast amount 
of capital arrayed against it. 

Prices for range cattle were higher last year than in 1881, but lower than in 1882. 

TEXAS FEVER. 

There is no subject connected with the cattle business, in any of its forms or phases, 
about which there is such a diversity of opinion as theie is about the Texas fever. 
Experts differ as to its cause, its effect, and its transmissibility. Concerning it, how- 
ever, the following facts seem to be well established and indisputable : Texas cattle 
affected will communicate the disease to natives that cross their range or trail. Ailing 
Texas cattle will impart the disease to half-breeds or to other Texas cattle that have 
been ** wintered " or away from the Texas range and acclimated in territory north of 
the South Platte; this latter i)roposition, however, has been questioned. The fever 
was never very destructive north of the South Platte until 1884, when Texas cattle 
were extensively carried to the north by rail. Whether the disease is transmitted by 
saliva, excretion, by ticks, or the hoof, or by all of these means, is not settled to the 
satisfaction of all interested inquiiers and students. It has been said that the Texas 
cattle proper do not suffer from the disease, but this involves the apparent paradox 
that they can impart what they do not possess. Texas cattle over-heated, over-driven, 
taken rapidly into new and contrasting climates, or continuously confined and excited 
do suffer fi*omthe Texas fever, and will communicate their ailment to northern stock, 
whether it be half-breed, wintered or (acclimated) Texans, or native cattle, but the 
pure Texan will not communicate it to his fellow. This transmission of the disease 
occurs whenever the northern cattle cross the trail or invade the range of affected 
cattle. Gradual driving or the following of the spring northward by ea«y stages over 
the old trail acclimates the Texas cattle as they progress, and the disease does not 
appear. A leading cause of the spread of the disease along the line of the trail is the 
fact that the route has been varied and indefinite. No contiguous farmer or ranch- 
man could tell certainly when his cattle were ranging upon the trail ; he was caught 
innocently and unawares, and, once affected, his herd was liable to melt away. Thrifty 
young northern cattle may recover; two-year-olds and over usually die. The estab- 
lishment of a fixed, and particularly of a fenced, route, would greatly lessen if it did 
not wholly remove the danger of infection. Whether it be determined to take the 
cattle north by rail or trail, the establishment of quarantine grounds at distances of 
150 or 200 miles, would seem to be advisable for the seclusion and resting and accli- 
mating of the affected herds. 

OBJECTIONS TO TEXAS CATTLE TRAVEL. 

Farmers living along railroads over which Texas cattle are shipped object, to the 
extent of their ability and opportunity, to the transportation of that class of stock 
if it be stopped in transit ; and the people of Kansas and Nebraska object, with all the 
vi^or consistent with forbearance and magnanimity of the Western character, to the 
driving of the same cattle over an extended and indefinite trail; but which is the 
more urgent in opposition cannot be determined. A ditiiculty oft«n spoken of a^ at- 
tendant upon the Western cattle business is the handling of affected cattle at the 
market yards. Several years of observation have demonstrated to me that this diffi- 
culty is but slight and easily obviated. Separated alleys for ingress and egress and 
separate pens and scales for feeding and weighing in Saint Louis make a case of in- 
fection the exception, and it need not occur at all. The yards at Chicago and Kau- 
sas City are nearly, if not quite, as well aiTangted, so that infection, if it occur, can 
usually be traced to carelessness. 

PUBLIC SENTIMENT. 

The people in Kansas and Nebraska are divided in sentiment upon the matter of 
the cattle trail; a majority of the inhabitants, however, are opposed to it, regarding 
its establishment of doubtful expediency or safety. There can be no doubt but that 
farmers and buyers of stockers and feeders in Missouri and neighboring States are 
not disposed to risk the purchase of Texas cattle during the dangerous season ; that 
is to say fix>m April Ist to November 1st. 
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TEXAS A2n> THE XOBTHRRN TERRIT0BIE8. 

Ab to whether the Texan cattle are considenMl helpful or hnrtfal to the northern 
Territorieti, at thin time, the trade opinion \h perhaps in a state of transition, cer- 
tainly not ot 8ettle<l conviction, owiu^ to the new conditions and prdblematical re- 
sult of the agitation concerning leases, public land, and the trail. Under the old 
order of things, the Texas cattle were considered tributary and promotive of the 
cattle interests of the northern Territories, as the prolific breeding in the Bonth 
attbrded fresh and needed supplies to the fattening ranchman who had more grass 
than cattle in the north. Bieftidei*, Texas cattle sent to market from the western 
plains did not compete with the northern range cattle, being of an entirely different 
'grade and weight. But the incoming Aettler at the north has appropriated small 
sections or iKMlies of watereil land in the midst of vast ranges and so controlled the 
indispensable water privileges, thus abridging greatly the grazing area. 8ach ranges 
as have 1>eeii secured and are now held bv large herdsmen are becoming overstocked 
and further HUpplies of southern cattle, if the area is not protected, are sure to im- 
poverish the remaiuing range. Again, the southern cattle were considered tributary 
and promotive of the northern industry so long as the increasing supplies brought 
no disease; but, as noted above, an iucietinite and unknown trail attbrded an oppor- 
tunity for infection, which cunld not be guarded against, and the shipments by rail 
and the careless and iiidiscriiiiinate driviufi: from dillerent [loints on the railroad 
across the country iu lfi84 resulted in losses that have spread an excessive and almost 
unreasonable apjtrehensioii throughout the uorth. 

liailroad transportation would take cattle to the northern pasture grounds more 
rapidly tliuu the drive by trail: but the new arrivals would have to be quarantined 
during the dangerous season, which wonld be about the time occupied by the drive, 
and the trail would have the advantage of adding weight, saving freight, and so 
acclimating the cattle as to remove danger of infection. 

ARTESIAN WELLS. 

Artesian wells have been sunk on or near the Sand Hill Plains of Texas, and the 
yield of water has been all and more than was anticipated, and quite sufficient for the 
pui*]>08e originally contemplated; but the want of title, either by lease or purcliAse, 
IS an insuperable obstacle to the further or extensive sinking of an adequate number 
of wells for us<? on the gn?at regions yet •unappropriated and as yet uu watered. 

THE TRAIL. 

The closinjyj oi' the old or the. failure to establish a new and better trail will doubt- 
less lead to the abandonment of the cattl*} business by a large number of Texaus ; to 
the indiscriminate shi]nn(mt to market of cattle suitable and unsuitable ; to a great 
glut in market sn])])lie8, and to a decline in valne, to be followed iu a year or eighteen 
months by reaction, scarcity, inadetiuacy, higii prices, and ultimately by the fixing of 
such ]»rices that meat to the laborer will become a luxury enjoyed, as in the old conn- 
tries, but thrice or twice a week. Cheap meat must necessarily mean large herds, 
large grazing areas, and large capital. The, capitalist is an inevitable incident; and 
the ca]>italist cannot be exterminated with any greater propriety or impunity than 
the owner of the small farm, but he can ho governed and fostered and controlled in 
the interest of the meat consumers. Western grazing lands, those in particular pro- 
posed to be devoted to the trail, are not suitable for small agricultural uses; the cap- 
italist in some localities could raise beeves for the feeding of a multitude, where the 
farmer could not supj)ort his own family, and. In his feeble attempt, would only hold 
ground capable of feeding hundreds in the hands of capital. The lands best or even 
well suited to agriculture are too valuable for grazing, and the capitalist would not 
care to put them to a use less ])rofitabh^ than the best use to which they could be 
adapt(Hl ; but a small holder with nothing to lose and all to gain could well afford to 
go ui>on nnti liable land and get in the way of capital, if his relinquishment were to 
be the result of lucrative inducenu^it. The <|uestion has two sides, and all meateat- 
ers are interested in a just and impartial deterniination. 

RKCKIPTS IN THE WEST, 1HC<4. 

BeceipU of cattte at ChicaffOf Saint Lomn^ and Kansas City, 

Chicago : 

Baltimore and Ohio Railroad 1, 841 

ChiVsago and Alton 257,913 

Chicago and Atlantic 2, r>62 

Chicago, Burlington and Quincy 480, 481 
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Chicago and Eastern Illinois 23, 016 

Chicago and Grand Trunk 2,944 

Chicago, Milwaukee and Saint Panl 201,844 

Chicago and Northwestern 269,173 

Chicago, Rock Island and Pacific 232,457 

Chicago, Saint Louis and Pittsburgh 4,189 

Illinois Central 89,208 

Lake Shore and Michigan Southern 2,711 

Louisville, New Albany and Chicago f 8,119 

Michigan Central : 2,834 

New Ydrk, Chicago and Saint Louis 1, 096 

Pittsburgh, Fort Wavne and Chicago 2,034 

Wabash, Saint Louis' and Pacific 230,303 

Driven into yards .' 4,972 

Total for year 1,817,697 

Saint Louis, 1884 : 

Chicago and Alton Railroad 21,051 

Missouri Pacific 190, 578 

Saint Louis and San Francisco 100. 119 

Saint Louis, \7abask and Pacific 61,374 

Missouri Pacific (Kansas and Texas Division) 917 

Saint Louis and Iron Mountain 32, 268 

Cairo Short Line 6,905 

Louisville and Nashville 5,359 

Saint Louis and Cairo 700 

Ohio and Mississippi 3, 534 

Indianapolis and Saint Louis 2, 955 

Vandalia 5,332 

Toledo, Cincinnati and Saint Louis 469 

Chicago, Burlington and Quincy 2,414 

Keokuk and Saint Louis i 1, 094 

By river and driven in 15,784 

Total 450,717 



•*■ -* 



Kansas City, 1884 : 

Hannibal and Saint Joseph Railroad 4, 399 

Wabash, Saint Louis and Pacific 4, 721- 

Missouri Pacific - 56,909 

Union Pacific 63,253 

Southern Kansas 1 88, 343 

Kansas City, Fort Scott and Gulf 33,469 

Kansas Ciry and Saint Joseph 10,546 

Atchison, Topeka and Santa F6 24,561 

Chicago and Alton 6,6:25 

Chicago, Rock Island and Pacific 6,776 

Driven in 15,124 

533, 526 

Chicago 1, 817, 697 

Saint Louis 450,717 

Kansas City 533.526 

Grand total 2,801,940 

NORTHERN GRAZING. 

Concerning the origin of the northwestern grazing there are diflferent accounts. 
There has been a common supposition that the fact of the thrift of the buffalo in 
former years, during the inclement season, suggested the feasibility of pasturing 
cattle on the wild range. But whatever might have been inferred from the habits 
of the buffalo, the first demonstration of the fattening effects of winter feeding in^ 
the north seems to have been an accidental discovery. In the winter of 1864-^65,*^ 
just twenty years ago, Mr. E. S. Newman, who was conducting a train of supplies , 
overland to Camp Douglas, was snowed up on the Laramie Plains. Arranging the 
train in habitable shape he turned the oxen out to die in the neighboring waste 
places. But the fatigued cattle began to improve from the start, and in March 
were gatheired up in l>etter condition than when they were a^t a.dtvlt» \jO ^Xwn^ ^\i^ 
feed the wolvjjs. This discovery Jed to the purchase ol stock. c«b\»Wft l"at i»XX»«avs^^ 

I 
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in the north, and the trade has steadily grown to its present proportions, accel- 
erated greatly during; the past fifteen years by the building of the various roads 
in the uoi-th and w est. The bunch-grass is perhaps the leading food of the north- 
em range, but the gramma and the buffalo grasses also abound, and when the snows 
fall so deep that grass is not obtainable, cattle eat the white sage-brush, which 
retain^ its greenness all the winter ; and in cases where this too fails, the black 
r sage-brush is eaten, and all are nutritions. But cattle prefer the grasses, and wiU 
1 paw about the brush to secure it. But the ligkt snows blow away as a rule and 
! leave the grasses exposed. The white sage is second choice, and the black sage is the 
j last resort. It seems to an extent true that the northern grass is more nntritious than 
; the southern, but the fact that the cattle mature better in the North is perhaps at- 
tributable as much to the climate as to the food. Bn^ the best grass in all the graz- 
; ing country is the alfalfa or lucerne. It has been known for centuries ; the first 
^ trace of it being in Media ; it was taken to Greece in the time of Darius, five hundred 
years before Christ, thence to Rome, thence to France, thence to South America. It 
is cultivated in Chili and came thence to our country, where it has proven to be of 
incalculable value to the feeders who are situated to make it available. This grass 
requires sunshine and well-mellowed and permeable ground. It is vigorous, perennial, 
and abundant as clover, is relished by cattle either green or dry, and will fatten swine. 
It ameliorates and enriches instead of exhausting the ground, becaiise leguminous and 
broad leaved. It draws nourishment from the atmosphere, and the shedding of the 
foliage enriches the earth that bears it. It is no sooner mown than it pushes out fresh 
shoots, and under the best conditions will yield three crops per annum. ^ In the dryest 
) and most sultry weather, once well set and growing, it will send its roots 2, 10, or 
\. 15 feet to find moisture. In Wyoming two large crops per annum have been gathered. 
The stem grows from 2 to 4 feet high, and the yield is from 3 to 4 tons per acre. It 
needs, in most cases, careful cultivation, not being indigenous, but plains and valleys, 
before barren and useless, have been made fruitful and capable of sustaining thousaDds 
f of cattle and hogs. And the cultivation necessary to the growing of alfalfa assnres a 
; large growth of timothy, the two making beeves that rival the corn-fed native in weight 
! and quality. Cattle in Wyoming (on the Beckwith-Quinn ranch) which were rejected 
by a purchaser in the fall of 1883 as 'Hailings," were fed on the mixed timothy and 
alfalfa during the winter of 1883-'84, turned on the range during the summer of 1884, 
and last October weighed from 1,600 to 1,800 pounds, and were in no way distingnish' 
able from the corn-fed natives of equal weight. 

THE FUTURE OP GRAZING. 

The future of grazing is full df problems and of possibilities. In the United States 
the annual consumption of meat is about 120 pounds per capita ; in England, 105 
pounds ; in France, 74 pounds, and in Germany, 69 pounds per capita. 

In 1864 the beeves imported into England sold for $65 each; in 1883 the price had 
gone up to $95 each. 

In Prussia the increase since 1873 was a fraction over 1 per cent., while the increase 
in the population was over 8 per cent. 

Ten years ago stock cattle in Texas cost §4 per head ; now they cost from J15 to 
per head. 

The grazing area is becoming circumscribed ; the people, the meat consumers, are 
rapidly increasing in numbers. Populous countries do not raise enough meat for 
their own consumption. State and national legislation in this country favors the 
small holder, and thus a poj^ulatiou ultimately for which it will become impossible 
for the lands divided and subdivided into small holdings to furnish an adeqiiate meat 
supply. Mexico, in course of time, seeins likely to become the breeding-ground in 
place of Texas. The old Spanish land grants wliieh have come down for liundreds of 
years unimpaired otter unbroken tracts in large areas suitable for breeding and feed- 
ing, and already American capitalists are inspecting and buying the best grounds. 

But if that conutry becomes a now Texas the trail and transportation will become 
even more important problems than now, and quarantine, as now, an incident. 

In any event, meat must gradually advance, whether rapidly or not depends upon 
the wisdom of the legislation. 

The expediency of the trail, of leasing, of irrigation, and the profitableness of graz- 
ing depend largely upon the meteorological condition of the Northwest, which is ably 
discussed by Capt. Silas Bent, of Saint Louis, in the following paper : 

METEOROLOGY OF THE MOUNTAINS AND PLAINS OF NORTH AMERICA, A8 APPECTING 
THE CATTLE-GROWING INDUSTRIES OF THE UNITED STATES. 

Mr, President and gentlemen of tie Cattle- Growers^ Convention : 

Congress, by its laws regulating* the sale of public lands, recognizes three olasseaor 
grades of land, to each of which it has prescribed the maximum quantitj: that maybe 
gold to the same person in any one locality, as follows : 
"87X hundred by 1,500 superficial feet of mineral lands, 160 acres oft agrionltml 
lands, and 640 acres of barren or desert laiicVB." 
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These have hitherto been thought to cover all the purposes for which the public 
lands would be required. 

Since those laws have been enacted, however, and only within a few years past, 
another industry has been developed which requires the use of much lar/i^er areas of 
land to make it at all possible of economical and successful prosecution, and that is 
cattle growing. But it so happens that the lands required for this industry are by 
no means the best for agriculture or mining, and are often, on the contrary, qui te 
unfit for either of these purposes, but are known and characterized as the grazing or 
"Buffalo Plains" of the West, from the fact that they were infested by these and 
other herds of wild browsing animals, who preferred the scanty tufts of the wiry but 
succulent and nutritious grasses that were found upon the plains to the more rank 
and abundant growth of the surrounding regions. This untrained instinct of these 
wild herds is nature's testimony of the special fitness of these plains for pastoral pur- 
poses, and we, as intelligent people, cannot do better than to follow nature's prompt- 
ings in the utilization of these lands. 

These plains extend from Texas to Canada, about 1,200 miles in length, and with 
a width easterly from the base of the Rocky Mountains of about 300 miles, making 
an area of 360,000 square miles, or upwards of 250,000,000 of acres of land, which, 
with rare and limited exceptions, are fit only for grazing and can never be profitably 
used for any other purposes. The laws should, therefore, be amended by adding 
another or pastoral grade to the public land schedule, and with authority for 
leases alone to be made to persons wanting such lands in tracts of not less than 
20,000 nor more than 300,000 acres to each lessee for terms of twenty years, which 
would prevent these lands being monopolized by a few persons to the detriment of 
others, and would yet give to the tenant security in those proprietary rights neces- 
sary to prevent trespassing by others or disturbance from Government agents or 
ofiticials. 

As I have before intimated, these lands can never be converted into agricultural 
lands, notwithstanding the various schemes proposed from time to time for their irri- 
gation and reclamation from agricultural sterility ; for there are physical causes for 
that sterility which neither the power nor the ingenuity of man can change, and it 
has been thought that a brief discussion of these causes might not be uninteresting 
to the members of this convention, and I have been asked to give you my views in 
tegard to them. 

To do this will, of course, involve a wider range of investigation than if the simple 
facts and conditions of the problem were accepted without going back to their origin 
or cause, through the meteorological processes by which tbese facts and conditions 
are brought about. 

I will first call your attention to this skeleton map of North America, where only 
the main ranges of mountains, chief lakes, and principal rivers are laid down, other 
details being omitted so as to prevent confusion. The principal range of mountains ex- 
tending through Central America into Mexico is a continuation of the Andes of South 
America. In Mexico, however, these mountains are known as the ** Sierra Madre," 
or " Mother Range," and which throws off two branches, one to the northwest, along 
the Pacific coast, into California, where it is known as the ** Sierra Nevada" or 
" Snow Range," and which runs thence up into Oregon, where, with a lower altitude 
to the range, it assumes the name of the Cascade Mountains, antl where it is broken 
into a number of detached, isolated, but majestic peaks, such as Mounts Jefierson, 
Hood, Adams, Ranier, Saint Helen's, &c., which stand as hoary sentinels surpliced 
in eternal snow to mark the great ways through which the moisture-laden winds 
from the Pacific Ocean gain access to the heart of the continent. 

The other and in many respects the grander branch from the Sierra Madre is the 
Rocky Mountain range, w^hich running almost due north, about the 110th and 120th 
meridians of longitude, until the parallel of 45° north latitude is reached, where this 
range sinks to an elevated " divide" of from 6,000 to 8,000 feet above the level of the 
sea. 

Lying between these ranges and extending from the Sierra Madre to the Yellow- 
stone Park, lies a plateau or plain of comparative sterility and barrenness, comprising 
much of the Territories of Utah, Arizona, and Nevada. 

With this preliminary description of the map I shall now proceed to discuss some 
of the meteorological phenomena that have a direct bearing upon the question before 
us. It is generally believed that the sun is a direct evaporater of humidity and es- 
pecially of the ocean waters, and that tlie evaporation from the ocean is mostly from 
the equatorial regions of the earth, that the vapor from this evaporation is trans- 
ported by the winds through tbe upper regions of the atmosphere, directly nortJi and 
south, to its points of distribution in the temperate and frigid zones. 

This, however, I think is a fallacy, and that in reality, notwithstanding the enor- 
mns evaporation that does undoubtedly take place in equatorial regious, by far the 
greater part of that evaporation is precipitated back to the earth's surface within 
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the tropics, and that hy qaite a different process are the regions of the earth heyond 
the tropics supplied -with the water from the heavens. 

The sun's rays heing more nearly vertical within the tropics, have so mach the more 
heating power, and the surface wat-ers of the ocean there are thus brought up to the 
general tepiperature of 88^ F., from whence this heated water is carried north and south 
to the earth's extremities by grand ocean streams, which are the life-giving arteries 
of the oceanic and interoceanic circulation. Of these streams there are four, the two 
grandest and greatest of which are thrown off to the southward from the equatorial 
currents of the Pacific and Indian Oceans, whilst the remaining two are thrown off 
northwardly from the tropics into the North Atlantic and Pacific Oceans. The first 
of these latter is the Gulf Stream, whose general character is familiar to us all. The 
other is the Kuro-Siwo, of more recent discovery, which starts from the southeast 
coast of China and running northeastwardly, with a velocity of from 30 to «0 miles a 
day, and losing only 1° ol warmth for every 300 miles that it travels, washes the 
south coast of Japan, and spreading a mantle of tepid water of upwards of 70^ of tem- 
perature over the surface of the North Pacific, it envelopes the whole west coast of 
our continent from Behring's Straits to the equator with its getiial warmth, and gives 
to that region the delicious climate, which is now becoming so well known to us all. 

Now, wnilst the sun by its heat in the tropics has prepai-ed these waters for rapid 
evaporation, by giving to them their high temperature, yet the sun itself cannot and 
does not evaporate any portion of them, except through the medium of the atmosphere. 
And the power of the atmosphere to produce this evaporation is in exact proportion 
to its low temperature and its dryness as compared with the water at the time of its 
contact with these tepid waters from the equator. 

The prevailing winds in the temperate zone are from the westward. The west winds 
which come to the North Pacific from the plains of Central Asia and Siberia are cold, 
contracted, and dry, with a temperature frequently below the freezing point, so that 
when they reach the tepid waters of the Kuro-Siwo they at once respond to the warm 
and expanding influence, and as they expand drink up by evaporation prodigoos 
quantities of tne latter, which, as in visible vapor or fogs, are borne eastwardly across 
the surface of the ocean to the west coast of our continent. ' 

That portion of these winds that reaches our coast about the mouth of the Columbia 
River, is chilled by the Cascade Mountains, and made to yield such quantities of rain 
as to have produced ar forest growth of vegetation so rank and majestic as to be un- 
rivaled by any other forests of North America ; and just north of the Cascades, from 
the open gateways through the mountain ranges, guarded only by the detached and 
hoary peaks before named, between which these west winds carry their burden of 
warmth and moisture to gladden and fatten the face of the interior of the continent, 
but which on their way pay such tribute to these majestic sentinels as to clothe and 
crown them in the purity of everlasting snow, and then reach the elevated region of 
the Yellowstone Park with still abundant moisture, which is dealt out from their 
hitherto invisible treasures with such royal profusion as to give birth to and keep in 
perennial flow the grandest system of rivers on the face of the globe, viz, the Colum- 
bia, McKenzie, Saskatchawan, Assinaboine, Yellowstone, Miss^ouri, and Colorado, 
which, radiating north, east, south, and west from this immediate region, and with 
courses of thousands of miles each, distribute their waters into all the oceans surround- 
ing the continent. This may therefore be not inaptly called the *' Water dome of 
North America." 

Stretching eastwardly from this ** dome" to the mouth of the Saint Lawrence River, 
on the Atlantic coast, lies a declining ridge from which waters run north into the 
Hudson Bay and south, by the Mississippi, Illinois, and Ohio Rivers and their tribu- 
taries, into the Gulf ot Mexico, and east of the AUeghanies, by the Potomac, Delaware^ 
Hudson, Connecticut, and other rivers, into the Atlantic Ocean. 

But all these mighty rivers that have their genesis in the direct pathway of these 
west winds across the continent are cradled upon the crest of the ridge just described 
by the great lakes of Superior, Michigan, Huron, Erie, and Ontario, which alone are 
estimated to contain one half of all the fresh water resting upon the face of the earth, 
and which, notwithstanding necessary enormous drain from them by evaporation, 
yet have always such a surplus of water as to keep an unvarying flow from the ma- 
jestic Saint Lawrence River. Now the waters which supply the rivers radiating from 
what I have termed the *' water dome " all come from this west wind from the Pa- 
cific, as I believe do also those which supply the other rivers in the Mississippi Basin, 
west of the Alleghany Mountains, together with those waters that fall into and make 
the great lakes. 

Whether or not the waters that go into the rivers east of the AUeghanies come from 
the same source is doubtful. I think, however, that through local agencies they 
come from the Gulf Stream of the Atlantic. Yet it is not unreasonable to believe and 
affirm that by reason of the waters that do come from the prevailing west winds from 
the Pacific that it is the Kuro-Siwo of the Pacific that irrigates and fructifies the 
heart of the continent of North America. 
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Now, it may be asked , what has all this to do with the aridity of the alkali plains of 
Colorado and New Mexico ? Very ranch, as 1 shall endeavor to show by first calling 
your attention again to the water supply that is carried under the wings of this west 
wind from the Pacific Ocean and distributed nearly, if not quite, across the continent 
(when not interrupted by the condensing power of intervening mountain ranges), 
since that is the gauge by which the quantity of water carried by these winds can be 
measured ; and if found in one portion of these winds it is not unreasonable to be- 
lieve that other portions of these same winds carry a corresponding quantity. But 
Het us now see what becomes of that snpply from that portion of these winds which 
fltriko the land south of Oregon, and which, being slightly chilled by the coast range 
-of mountains and hills, give out moisture enough to envelop the coast with fogs and 
olouds during many months of the year. Passing thence into the interior these winds 
.are thrown upward against the cold flanks and peaks of the Sierra Nevada, where, 
~beiDg condensed, they crown the latter with their coronets of eternal snow. Descend- 
ding the eastern slope of the Sierra Nevada range, these winds reach the plateau of 
~Utah and Arizona before described, so robbed of moisture that* the earth's sterility is 
~bnt the evidence of its unslaked thirst. 

Continuing eastwardly these west winds then climb the western slope of the 
TSocky Mountains, but without moistnre enongh in them to clothe with vegetation 
~^<he rock-ribbed walls whose somber and ragged nakedness attest the infrequency of 
:^rains npon them. Still the altitude of these mountains is so great, and therefore so 
resold, that their supreme peaks wring from the shrinking winds what little moisture 
isremaitis in them to add sparkling coronets of snow also to their majestic heads. But 
'Ahese winds, pitching thence down the eastern slope of the Rocky Mountains, reach 
-"^he plains of Ciilorado and New Mexico so completely dry as to be unable to give forth 
^Bven a morning dew, and hence the alkaline sterility of these plains, which no human 
z^int^rvention can change or alleviate. 

Now, I hope it has been made apparent that these plains, as well as the plateau of 
rtah, Nevada, and Arizona, owe their sterility to no accidental nor remediable cause, 
»ut to the immutable laws of nature, which are not to be changed by m9.n ; that 
ihese lands, as they stand and will forever stand, are not fit for agricultural cultiva- 
iion, except in rare localities along the water courses, but are especially fitted for 
.^^razing and cattle growing, and which, in my judgment, should as a whole be set 
<^^side by the Government tor the encouragement of that industry alone, since the 
^^water courses and the water privileges are imperatively required by the ranchmen, and 
^^intiiont which all the rest of the grazing plains are practically worthless. Nor is 
^^his a hardship to the farmer, for agriculture has had and is still having more lav- 
^ «h and unpaid for favors conferred npon it by the Government than any other indus- 
"^^ry among our i>eople, and the farmer should not complain if the laws are so modi- 
^^3ed — in justice to a great and valuable interest — as to require the farmers not to 
^Jiterfere with that interest by taking the kernal of the land for their own use and 
-^ eaving naught but the husks for herdsmen. 

If you ask wherein has agriculture been so favored by the Government, I will say 
^hat ever since Mr. Jefferson began to attract immigration to this country by pro- 
^^laiming to the world that he would give to the agriculturist all the land he wanted 
^^ fee simple forever upon the payment of the mere cost of its survey, $1.25 per acre, 
^^hile farmers in Europe are payiufi^ an annual ground rent of $20 per acre, agricnlt- 
Xire has been and is subsidized to the annual amount of not less than $18.7.5 pei acre, 
^688 the cost of transportation of that acre's products to the competing markets of 
HBurope. 

Bat not only that, agriculture is further subsidize 1 by the hundreds of millions of 
dollars paid by the Government for the building of railroads to open up and make 
^fthese lands of easy access and lessen the cost of transportation to and from ; that 
^tahe Government has been subsidizing agriculture for nearly one hundred years ; has 
^aid out upwards of $150,000,000 in the purchase of lands from foreign powers, in ad- 
dition to that acquired by conquest, all of which have been and are being wisely be- 
stowed in subsidies as an encouragement to agriculture, and which subsidies have 
\3Meen the means of building up the population and wealth of the country as nothing 
else conld have done. 

It is nothinff but right, therefore, that now, when a sister branch of industry asks 

"t^ be protected from influences that must be fatal to its success, though that protec- 

'tion Blionld require the exclusion of a comparatively few farmers from certain re- 

S'ons of the public domain that are better suited for that industry than for agriculture, 
A Qovemment and Congress will I am assure grant that protection. 
L A^cnlture has already $13,000,000,000 invested in its industries, with thousands of 

^ nulhons of acres of land of the public domain still open and free to its occupancy, out- 
^ tide of thc«e grazing lands, wMch the cattle-growers must have in undisturbed con- 
m tioL 

^ft It is not the purpose of this convention to antagonize the agricultural , nor any other 
^B iknent of the community, against the industry you represent » But N7\i«\i a^n. \xi(i\x.v 
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try of the majo^itode and rapidity of jnro^th suoh as youra wants recognition and pro- 
tect) on from Congressional laws, so uiat those engaged in it may know what they 
have to look to and depend npon before putting more money into that indnstxy, I 
think there need be no hesitancy on the part of the representatives at this conven- 
tion to appear before Congress and frankly and fully state their case, and ask its £Et- 
vorable consideration ; for 1 feel sure an equally frank response will be accorded to 
their just demands, and no other, I am sure, will be asked. 

You don't ask the Government to ^ive you anything without fkir compensation for 
the same ; nor do yo\i ask for any privileges superior to those given to other interestB 
in the community. 

Certain parts of the public domain are already set apart for mining, as others are 
set apart jot agricultural cultivation from which cattle-grazing is excluded, not by 
the words of the law, it is true, but by the operations of that law which forbids those 
lands being sold in any other than such small lots and tracts as to entirely exclude 
from them cattle-raising upon a scale at all profitable for beef supply to our people 
and those of Europe. * Then, as a matter of justice, let these certain ridges or plains, 
which nature intended for grazing grouud, and the most of which can be used for no 
other purpose, be set apart, us a whole, to be called ^^ pastoral lands," which the Goy- 
ernnient Hhall not alienate in fee simple to any one, but hold them open for leasing for 
terms of twenty years, in large tracts, and thus protect them from monopolies and at 
the same time preserve them under control for the use of the cattle-growers and tbe 
beef-makers for not only America, but for the rest of the civilized world. 

SILAS BENT; 
Las Animas County Cattle Growers^ Association, 

Texas fever was discussed by Professor Waterhouse before the members of the first 
national convention of cattlemen, and the following is taken from his address : 

*' The Texas fever perplexes the pathologist with mysteries that elude explanation. 
Facts which a costly experience has made familiar to many members of this body 
may not be so well known to men unacquainted with the business of grazing. It is 
surpassingly strange that only cattle in apparently perfect health transmit the dis- 
ease, while animals sick with tbe fever do not spread the contagion. Cows dying ci 
the complaint do not communicate the disorder to their sucking calves. In unin- 
fected pastures, northern herds, though separated from Texas cattle only by a wire 
fence, do not catch the fever. Migration seems to be an especial source of danger. 
Cattle born in the infected districts are not usually liable to attack; but some- 
times, when healthy southern animals are driven in the hot season only a short dis- 
tance from their native pastures, they fall victims to the malady. The losses of 
stockmen are aggravated by the fact that the contagion selects the most valuable 
animals for destruction. Fat cattle are peculiarly subject to the distemper. The 
pestilence is most prevalent and fatal in the months of July and August. The germs 
of the disease, which may have lain nourished in the system, are developed into 
deadly activity by the heats of summer." 

Upon the same subject, Mr. James D. Hopkins, veterinary surgeon of the Wyoming 
Stock Growers' Associatiou, said to the convention : 

" What is Texas fever ? This question has been, asked of me many times lately by 
those whose cattle were sick and dying. Veterinary science has much to learn in re- 

fard to this plague. We know how it is carried into healthy herds, and we know 
ow to avoid it. We can tell you of the morbid lesions found after death, and we 
can describe to you its symptoms during life. 

*' It is to be hoped that the people of Texas will some day awake to the importance 
of this subject, and create the necessary laws that will enable them to employ an ex- 
pert veterinarian whose duty it shall be to solve the problem of its causation, and 
give to the world a remedy for this pestilence. Experience and observation of experts 
has demonstrated that all cattle inhabiting the low, swampy region of the States bor- 
dering on the Gulf, as far north as Virginia, have this disease in a latent or mild form; 
that this disease is probably due to certain food upon which southern cattle subsist, 
whereby the system of these animals becomes charged with deleterious principles 
that are afterwards propagated and dispersed by the excreta of apparently healthy 
animals. 

*'Thi8 explanation would seem to be proved by the fact that when herds are trailed 
from Texas, the cattle of Indian Territory and Kansas suffer, if allowed to graze on 
the Texas trail. The Texas herds continuing north on changed food and water, 
become in sixty days free from the germs of disease, and are safe to mingle in any 
herd. 

" Again, all cattle brought north by railroad, whether for beef or breeding purposes, 
leave the germs of Texas fever in all yards, cars, and pastures through which they may 
pass, and their virulence continues until after frost. Very fortunately northern cat- 
tle sick with this disease cannot transmit it to other cattle. 
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''Stock-growers of Texas have considered the sabiect of transportation of their 
stock to the north, and earnestly desire that they may nave an outlet for their surplus 
jBtock in any way that it can be done with safety to northern herds, and believe that 
-Ahe solution of tJiis problem is in the establishment of a national trail by the United 
States from the Gulf of Mexico to the British possessions. 

''In the transportation of Texas cattle for beef purposes to Chicago and the 
Eastern States, I should suggest that this convention use every effort to induce rail- 
rvoads carrying such cattle to provide separate yards, shutes, and cars, and thereby 
prevent the infection of regular feeding places, which in the past have proved to be 
Just so many centers of contagion, spreading Texas fever to many herds of cattle 
Ibein^ transported for breeding and feeding purposes. It is unnecessary for me to 
«site instances of contagion from this cause. The public press during the past summer 
~MiBB made you only too i^miliar with accounts of disease traced to this great neglect. 

"You may be assured ♦ihat the experience of the northern stock-growers during the 
jpast summer in handling Texas cattle by railroad has not been so pleasant or profit- 
sable as to induce them to engage in it next year, unless under proper sanitary safe- 
j^uards.'' 

THEODORE J. McMINN. 

Saint Louis, January 31, 1885. 



Saint Louis, February 16, 188?. 

Dear Sir : In answer to your inquiry I have to say that the number of people em- 
»loyed in the cattle business in the Indian Territory, New Mexico, Colorado, Wyo- 
^Kuing, Kansas, Nebraska, Dakota, and Montana can only be rather remotely approx« 
x^jxnated. 

Since the formation of cattle companies, the distribution of shares has increased 
"tslie number of persons interested beyond all discovery. One company represents at 
X^ast 2,000 shareholders, another over 700, and in each case the company is represented 
^by two or three names. But in the actual management and "employment," an es- 
^^imate more or less accurate may be made. 

In handling range cattle, two cowboys at least are required for every 3,000 cattle, 
^^nd in States where agriculture is pursued and many of the cattle are found on farms 
"•ile number of persons represented by every thousand cattle would be greater, so 
"^liat at the least calculation there would be employed in the cattle business the fol- 
i^wing : 



State or Territory. 



^^ebraeka 
^i^loiado. 

£)ako>ta... 
^daho.... 
-Montana. 



Number 

of men 

employed. 



2,209 
1.869 
1,186 
203 
309 
286 
642 



State or Territory. 



New Mexico 

Utah 

Washinfi^toii. 

Wyoming 

Inaian 

Total.. 



Number 

of men 

employed. 



520 
198 
297 
781 
731 



9.121 



Allowing for overseers, and other help this would make the aggregate something 
Over 10,000, of which cowboys constitute not less than 9,000. 

But the " cowboy " as formerly known is becoming daily a less and less important 
^C^actor and comparatively infrequent personage. 

LeaBing, fencing, and the management of great herds by companies on strictly 

^acdnees principles, have gri^dualfy eliminated the old-time cowboy, who kept all 

%]ie cattle he had, secured all he could by fair means or foul and a branding iron ; 

^^vho gambled at every opportunity, fought and shot without cause, and drank with- 

«>Tit stint. The ruffian of the plain is disappearing. Fewer cowboys are needed and 

^ better class ie employed. 

Allowing for persons employed in the cattle business in connection with agriculture 
iii8ome of the States named, 15,000 in the aggregate would not be far out of the way. 
Very respectftiUy, 
i T. J. McMINN. 

^ J08KPH NiMMO, Jr., 



APPENDIX No. 4. 

STATKMENT PREPARED BY MR. GEORGE B, LOVING, OF FORT WORTR, 
TEX., IN REGARD TO THE RANGE AND RANCH CATTLE BUSINESS Ot 
THE UNITED STATES. 

Fort Worth, Texas, January 20, 1885. 

Dear Sir: In compliance with your telegram of the 5th and letters of the 3d and 
7th instant, I herewith respectfully submit the following information (as near as I 
have been able to prepare it within the short space of time allowed) in regard to the 
Texas cattle trade in its present condition, and covering as near as I have been able 
to all matters of moment aifecting the general interests of the United States in this 
particular line. I trust it will be sufficient for the purposes desired. The assessment 
rolls of the State of Texas, according to the comptroller's report, show that theie 
were at least 7,000,000 cattle in the State on January 1, 1884. The extent of the 
whole area of Texas is 172,600,000 acres; each head of cattle, according to the comp- 
troller's report, using on an average 25 acres. The actual number of cattle is aboat 
^, 000, 000 head ; the discrepancy in the comptroller's report arising from the fact that 
but few, if any, of our largest ranchmen render the full number of cattle owned by 
them for taxation. 

After deducting land used by horses and sheep and land totally unfit for grazing, 
together with the land in cultivation, the average of grazing land to each nead ot 
cattle would probably be about 1 5 acres. These are not exact figures, but are near 
enough in the consideration of the live stock interests of Texas. 

In round figures the stock are worth on an average about $17 per head. In Eastern 
Texas the price of cattle is about $13 per head ; in Central Texas $15 per head; in 
Western Texas and the Panhandle from $20 to $25 per head, according to the grade 
and quality. This makes the cattle interests of the State amount in value to $153,- 
000,000. I believe it to be an underestimate as to number, as there is quite a yeai's 
increase to be added since January, 1884 ; and there is a certain latitude permitted 
in giving in the number for assessment, which will offset any possible overestimate 
as to value. I have not the slightest doubt but that you will have figures presented 
to you as being more exact ; in fact I am satisfied that from the south the figures will 
be amply represented in the report from the party delegated to furnish same from the 
southern part of the State. I shall, therefore, confine myself to a more general reply 
to the different subjects touched upon in your letters of instructions. 

lu classifying the cattle of the northern, half of Texas, I should divide them three 
times: all east of Tarrant County being called Eastern Texas cattle; all west of 
Tarrant, Western Texas cattle, and those located in the Panhandle part of the State 
Panhandle cattle. In the Panhandle there are twenty-six counties of 16,500,000 
acres. In this piece of country there are certainly no more than 500,000 cattle. In 
the western block, which consists of twenty-seven counties, 17,000,000 acres, there 
are a few less than 1,000,000 cattle. There is no way of arriving at the exact figures, 
as most of the counties are unorganized, although attached for legal purposes to 
other settled counties. 

The movement of stock into unorganized counties has a tendency to permit the 
owner to escape taxation until permanently located, and will account for meager re- 
turns from the western country. 

The next tier of counties eastward, called Northwest Texas, comprise 17,000,000 
acres, and contain 1,500,000 cattle. Then the eastern section, of equal size, contains 
1,250,000 cattle, as near as data at hand will show. The countv of Greer, containing 
1,678,080 acres, furnishes ample pasturage for 1,200,000 cattle. The title to this 
county is now the subject of Congressional action. It is the only absolute range 
county without fence in Texas ; and, considering the abundance of water and good 
grasses, and natural protection to stock, is possibly the best grazing field for ranse 
stock. It is the only county where lands are not secured to any marked extent. Se 
county of Tom Green, which furnishes a range for 250,000 cattle, does not belong to 
the territory embraced in my report, and can only be written up in detail by some 
one resident there. It is an empire in itself, the eastern portion being thoroughly 
stocked with cattle, horses, and sheep. This county embraces 12,579 square miles of 
grazing land. The ranges in the eastern portion have been stocked to their range eft- 
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pacity several years, the west and the northwest receiving the surplus; then as the 
territory became occupied, the ranges were developed in the west and in the Pan- 
handle, a steady movement going onward from east to west, while at the same time 
the movement from southern ranges to the north and west was equally steady. 

In Eastern Texas the average stock owned by each person does not exceed 100 i 
head ; in the west the average is about 600 head, and in the Panhandle 1,000 head. ^ 
I arrived at these figures last year by a long and careful calculation ; and while 
somewhat disappointing to a- lover of great averages, the fact remains that the larger 
stocks of individual owners and corporations are oifset by the greater number of 
middle sized and small stocks. It was but natural that the larger stocks should first 
move west. As the eastern ranges became overstocked, the question as to who should 
first move was always answered by the owners of the greater numbers, as they could 
afford to run outfits strong, enough to be a defense in case of necessity. 

Range cattle are not fed or sh^tered in any portion of the State, except the eastern 

part, only as nature provides. In the last-named part of the State it is generally 

lound necessary, during the winter season, to feed for a few months — the feed used 

generally being cotton-seed, prairie hay, or millet, but only in sufficient quantity to 

carry them through the winter, until the rising of the grass in the spring. Many 

lUnges capable oi carrying thousands of cattle are wasted for want of water, and 

JJaxich ground is virtually lost for want of some protection in the shape of timber or 

brakes in the land formation. It accounts for the stockmen taking risks from Indian 

depredations, in order to stock up lands on the edge of the plains, while a great ter- 

^tory between the settlements and the plains was not carrying cattle, except in 

^ost favorable localities. It also accounts for the scarcity of stock on 8,000,000 acres - 

^f the plains of Texas, which are amply grassed, but which afford very little protec- 

^"ion and very little water. If taken as a range country, without further improve- 

J^ient, very few more cattle can be carried within the State without loss ; but there 

■^^ not the slightest doubt in my mind that by a system of improvements which owners 

^^n afford to institute, the carrying capacity of the range can be almost doubled. 

The capacity of different parts of the State varies very materially, according to the 
gXiality of the grass grown and the nature of the soil. In the central portion of the 
^"tate, where the prairies are covered with a thick coat of what is generally termed 
^^^e-grass, it is estimated that 5 acres to the animal is quite sufficient to furnish 
.^^azing the entire season ; while in the western and Panhandle part of the State, 
^^"liere a great portion of the grass is devoured by prairie dogs and a considerable 
^Xnount of the land is rendered worthless by "scalds" or bald places, it is generally 
^^timated that it will require on an average 10 acres of land to each animal. In 
^^iCt, there are places where I doubt if less than 15 to 20 acres would be found suffici- 
^^t to furnish grass the entire season, one year with another. That part of the State 
"^^^own as the " Staked Plains," being almost entirely free from prairie dogs, is cov- 
^^?ed with a very thick growth of fine mesquite grass, which furnishes splendid graz- 
^~^g the entire season, and would, in my opinion, readily carry one animal to every 5 
^cres, and keep them in fine condition the year round. 

In many counties along the line of the Texas and Pacific Railway, between Callahan 
^oonty and the eastern edge of the Staked Plains, and as far north as the Pan- 
-handle, it is estimated that more range is eaten and destroyed by prairie dogs than by 
^ie cattle; in other words, if the dogs were destroyed that part of the State would " 
-^Vunifih grazing to twice as many cattle as it ever can do as long as the dogs are 
Permitted to remain. 

Water (the first necessity) can be obtained in any portion of the State at less than 
%1 per acre, which amount is usually the difference in price between watered and un- 
^^^atered land. The best is the artesian well, which will furnish water at different 
^«ptbs between 100 and 500 feet. Tanks can easily be constructed at a reasonable 
^^ntlay, even if an artificial bottom should become necessary, in order to hold the rain- 
^j^ll, which is quite improbable, as, so far as the experiment has been made, no diffi- 
culty has been found in constructing tanks built in the ground, so as to hold water 
t:'lie entire season. 

If a better water supply be obtained, vast areas of unused ranges which are not 
'piMtiired in summer and which bear summer grass, would become available. The 
<^ommon sage-grass grows in abundance over tracts, which are almost bare of cattle, 
^niing the time it is at its best as feed. The first frost kills it, rendering the pastur- 
age of little value during the winter months. 

^ Up to late years nearly all ranges have been held bv possession rather than by legal 
tiitle, and the purchase or lease of solid bodies of lana being general only during the 
»Ut few years. 

The improvements, ontside of fencing, amount to but very little ; not one-tenth of 
1^ irestem half of the State is fenced. 

Lilt year Texas marketed as beef in the home markets at New Orleans, Chicago, 
wit Louis, and Kansas City fully 1,000,000 beef cattle, realizing an averaee of &\M^>aA» 
PK per heaa. Panhandle and Western beef cattle averaged |&,'b\it> ^^ nf^\«t ^tsA 
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less mature steers from the eastern section and from the southwest cut down the aver- 
age. Texas sent up the trail 450,000 young cattle which did not realize over |17 per 
head. These cattle consisted of one and two year old steers and heifers. The num- 
ber, of beef marketed was excessive, and the low avera^j^e in price is due to the mar- 
keting of immature cattle and dry cows, in order that the ranchmen might be able to 
meet the demands, owing to the withdrawal of money by Eastern capitalists, a con- 
sequence of the depression existing throughout the States. 
, Properly speaking, the whole of Texas produces range cattle, and I am unable to 
V mark upon a map the territory which does not produce stock raised strictly upon the 
range, unless I except the eastern part of the State above referred to, where it is gen- 
erally found necessary to feed to some extent during two or three of the winter months. 
The trail herds are furnished principally from tne southeast, southern, and south- 
western part of the State. The cattle used in stocking the ranches of the northwest- 
em and Panhandle part of the State are generally taken from the central and eastern 
part, as there is no risk of loss on the new ranges by reason of the introdaction of 
stock from these sections. The north line of Tom Green County, leading east to East- 
land, and straight east to Include Ellis County, and thence north as indicated on l^e 
map, is the line I should specify as the boundary of cattle liable to the so-called Texas 
fever. All cattle north and west of this line are subject to the disease from the pas- 
sage.of southern or coast cattle. It is not that cattle of the north are liable to disease 
from the passage of cattle from ranges immediately south of the line, but south of 
that line I have never heard of a case of so-called Texas fever, whereas immediately 
upon the line specified I have known ranchmen complain of losses by reason of the 
. trail herds passing over the ranges. 

I I know 01 no good reason why Northwest Texas should be debarred from driving 
I cattle to any range in or out of the State. I consider it of the utmost importance to 
i the State that a trail should be established over which Texas cattle can safely move 
', without risk to other stock ; believe it to be necessary for the security of northern 
'. herds and believe it to be but justice to Texas. Any law preventing the movement 
; of Texas cattle out of the State is manifestly unjust, because it is acknowledged that 
the cattle of the upper or northern ranges have not been charged with infecting any 
range ; and even if our cattle were all diseased to the extent charged against the coast 
or Southern Texas cattle, there should be a privilege granted so far as a right of way 
over the common property of the United States, there being no hindrance to the move- 
ment of cattle from any portion of Texas to the crossing of Red River in Wilbarger 
County. All that is absolutely necessary is the right of way through the Indian Ter- 
ritory, which will not interfere with any vested right; then through Western Kansas 
and Nebraska. Beyond there is no opposition to the movement of trail cattle to any 
of the open ranges, which is based on any reliable grounds or complaint which is 
founded on truth. Whatever may be the disease it is no longer malignant after so 
long a drive, yet it may have been contracted by cattle further north through the 
agency of coast Texas stock, which have beenquickly transported by rail to Nebraska 
and driven from points on the Union Pacific Railroad. The trail is necessary to Texas 
stock to offset any possible overcharge for a rail transit. Without an outlet for Texas 
cattle the range would soon become greatly overstocked, so much so that the beef 
would not mature, and, in fact, I very much doubt if after a few years there would be 
sufficient range to support the number of cattle that would be on it, much less to fat- 
ten and matu re the beef. By such overproduction the business of cattle-raising would 
be entirely ruined, and the United States deprived of the million of fat cattle that are 
now being furnished annually from the ranges of Texas. 

Allowing that no impediment existed by reason of any law, or any disease, or any 
antagonism by reason of the drive or rail transit, and while the railroads continue 
their liberal policy towards the stockmen, there is very much more in favor of rail 
transit than there is in favor of the old method; and in advance of placing these ad- 
vantages before you, in detail, I would submit thatthe movement of one hundred and 
fifty thousand head of young stock from southern i)oints in Texas to Wichita Falls, 
the terminus of the Fort Worth and Denver City Railroad (all of which might have 
been driven had the owners been so disposed) is an indication of the feeling of stock- 
men, which would bo more marked this year if the certainty of a northern outlet 
would permit the transportation to be engaged at once. The use of the trail has been 
simply to remove the young stock from the southern portion of Texas to the markets 
of Northern Texas, the Indian Territory, Kansas, Colorado, Nebraska, Wyoming, Mon- 
tana, and Dakota, as each market called for them. The stocking of these ranges has 
been a gradual process. Where the drive begins and where it ends, to-day, no man 
can tell ; and it becomes defined now only a little south of Fort Griffin, in Texas, 
where most herds cross the Clearfork of the Brazos and end at Dodge, Kans. ; whereas 
it used to be at Ogallala, Nebr., where the herds left the trail for their new destina- 
tion. The latter-named place was formerly the selling point for all herds which were 
I driven on speculation ; whereas now nearly all the stock driven for sale on the open 
' market are disposed of at Fort Dodge, Kans. 
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There were three recognized trails, one passing Fort Worth and entering the Indiau 
Territory at Salt Creek, Montague County ; one, the present Fort Grimn trail, and 
another through the Panhandle, west of Fort Elliott. The latter was last established^ 
and first abandoned. Before the settlement of Central Texas, the stocking up the Pan- \ 
handle, the use of the Indian Territory as a grazing ground, and while the northern 
ranges were but scantily supplied with stock,tlie movement of cattle was unobstructed, 
either by fences or dead lines. Every foot of ground being open, it was an easy mat- 
ter to select a good route and move the cattle over it at the good will and pleasure of 
the owner, and the abundance of grass enabled the cattle to gain flesh from the time 
they became reconciled to being under trail. Time was no particular object, because 
the trail stock required no time for recuperation, after reaching their destination as 
they could make the journey, even so far as Montana, while the grass was still green. 
After reaching their destination a month of close herding or line-riding sufficed to 
locate the stock and reconcile them to their new surroundings. In those times (even 
five years ago) a railroad built alongside the trail and carrying at low rates would i 
not have carried a hoof. The open country afforded grass and water and proper drlv- / 
log was simply herding ; a stockman could not herd cattle on his own range cheaper ' 
or Keep them in better condition than he could on the trail. Then, as the country was 
not so heavily stocked as now, trail stock (and all stock, for that matter) gained flesh 
quicker, were ready for the <lrive earlier, had plenty to eat on the drive, and plenty-| 
to eat and ample room after the drive, and every stockman had the choice of several { 
different routes. To-day all these conditions are changed. In Texas the western trail I 
has been closed up and no stock pass directly through the Panhandle. The eastern i ^ 
trail has been closed up by farm fences three years, leaving in Texas, as before stated, \ 
only one that can properly be called a trail, which is the one leading by Fort Griffin ; 
to the crossing of Red River, at Doan*s store, in Wilbarger County. This trail is sim^^ 
ply established, because more stock travel over it than reach the Red River by any | 
other route. There is no law to prevent Southern cattle from moving in open ground ' 
in Texas, nor has any such law ever been proposed. Still, the purchase and settle- 
ment of Texas lands, together with the State carrying so many more stock, has changed 
the aspect of the trail, and stockmen are more willing to pay freight charges, even 
£rom Southern to Northern Texas, and then fit up for the northern drive by trail rather 
than riskdrivingin, around, and between the farms and pastures, where, the driving 
limits being so much more contracted than in former years, the grazing is often in- 
ierior and the water supply often scant. 

The drive through the Indiau Territory is over a route none too well watered, and, 
in fact, the same may be said in reference to the grazing, even as far north as Dodge, 
]Eans., where so many cattle are held during the summer season awaiting sale. 

The conclusion is that the ranges of Texas do not put the young cattle in as good 
condition as they should be for the drive. There is not so much grazing on the avail- 
able routes, and time is now an object, because trail cattle need to gaiu more flesh 
after arriving at the winter ranges before the winter sets in, as not so much flesh is 
gained as heretofore (if any) by the drive. 

Now, the movement of cattle from Southern Texas to Northern Texas by rail is a [/ 
snccess ; and if the trail can be kept open from the northern part of Texas (say near 
"Wichita Falls) to the northern ranges, it will aftbrd one very satisfactory outlet for 
Texas cattle, as they can be shipped from any and all parts of the State to Wichita 
Falls, and then be driven from thereto the northern ranges, while other railroad lines 
"will furnish an outlet for those who prefer to make the entire journey by rail, pro- 
Tided they are permitted to unload the cattle after reaching their destination, which 
can only be satisfactorily arranged by providing ample quarantine grounds for the 
cattle to be held upon until a sufficient time has elapsed to insure safety to the native 
cattle from contact with the immigrant herds. 

The Nebraska people have decided that all Texas cattle arriving by rail are dis- 
eased and all arriving on foot are free from disease ; consequently, in the absence of 
amy measures to protect him the Texas stockman is absolutely forced to claim as a 
Tight the way out of Texas by the way of the Indian Territory, Western Kansas, Col- 
^irado, and Nebraska. Before leaving the subject of rail transit, it maybe as well to 
«tate that the trail movement has the advantage over rail transit as to cost of trans- 
^rtation and delivery; but stockmen would be willing to pay more for quick tran- 
sit if the charges be regulated sOmewhat ; and they fear, should entire dependence 
l>e on the railroads, the business would be squeezed dry of any possible profit by ex- 
cessive charges on the part of the railroad company. There being no assurance of 
&ed and equitable transportation charges, stockmen cling to the trail as affording 
Ma alternative and safeguard against extortion. There is nothing to prevent young 
•tock from being driven from even the southern part of Texas to the extreme northern 
imnges, and making the entire journey by rail in good condition, provided, they have 
yoper attention while en route and are unloaded, watered, and ted as often as every 
iw6Dty-fonr hoars; and provided farther, that the water and hay furnished them are 
«f good qoality ana such as range cattle can use. Prior to the meeting of the ^to^k. • 
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men at Saint Loaiti, but after it was found that any nioveujent of cattle to northern 
points b}*^ rail would be autagouiEed by all tbe northern cattle associations, I was 
informed that it was contemplated to inclose as a quarantine ground some large 
piece of railroad ground on tbe line of the Union Pacific Railroad, and use it as graz- 
ing land for all through stock, until competent veterinarians would pass them out 
with a clean bill of health, and I was somewhat surprised that the railroad men 
failed to submit the plan for the consideration of the assembled stockmen. I am sat- 
isfied it would have received their favorable indorsement as the solution of a vexa- 
tious and difficult problem, that is to say, the removal of Texas cattle to the northern 
. ranges without danger to the native herds with which thev come in contact. 
^>>^'i The n umber of ^alyes dropjied on Te xas ranges V"...^'^l,-Viftrfr^V g*^"^*^^ ^" pr^p^''- 
■ tion to jEe number dr"f emales" than"" iii tne J>iortberu" Territories ; and there is some 
difference in the calf crop in tFie noirtBeiiiaud southern ranges of Texas. In the north 
the percentage of two-year-old heifers giving calves can be placed at 20 per cent. ; in 
the southern portion I have had it pla^d at above 50 per cent., while the percentage 
from grown cows in either section would be about the same— from 85 to 90 per cent. 
Further north there is some difference, which I attribute to the cliniate, as the two- 
year olds do not (and certainly ought not to) bring many calves. Then, again, many 
of the northern-range calves die. With few exceptions the bulls run with the cattle 
all the year round, and there are quite a number of February and March calves 
dropped. Certainly a great number of these calves coming at this season of the year 
die, and quite frequently the mothers die also. February and March find all range 
cattle very weak, and the cow about to give birth to a calf is in no condition to do so. 
How they manage to laise any early calves in the northern part of Texas or in the 
ranges further north is a mystery ; still there is no organized effort to prevent loss, 
which could easily be done by the ranchmen keeping the bulls from the cows until 
the proper season, say June or July, which would cause the calves to come after the 
winter was over, and the mother ha<l begun to improve, and consequently there 
would be but little risk of either dying. In Southern Texas the two-year -old heifer 
with a calf by her side has a better chance of bringing a calf as a three-year-old than 
in the more northern ranges. In the latter, if a heifer brings a calf at two years old, 
she almost invariable fails to bring one at three years, which is not the case in the 
southern part of the State. In the northern ranges it would be much better if none of 
the heil'ers would bring calves until they are three years old, as the young heifers can- 
not or do not wean their calves, and have become so weakened from the continual 
drain on tl^eir system that the spring not unfrequeiitly finds a fat yearling at the side 
of a dead cow, and the cow just coming three years old. This applies only to range 
cattle, as there is very little difference, if any, in the increase of small bunches of^ 
fed cattle, either in the north or south. Probably there is more certainty in the north- 
ern part of the State in the number of calves from matured cows, and more in the 
south from young stock. In this connection I may add that the further north, after 
leaving Texas, the smaller the percentage of calves, and that the p^^'centage might be 
largely increased in any part of the grazing country by a larger supply of bulls and 
more careful handling during the rounding-up season. As stated above, Texas pro- 
duces already more calves than she can mature, while it is doubtful if the Northern 
Territories show such an increase in stock cattle as will prove that females can be run 
on a profitable basis. This does not apply to the Indian Territory, Colorado or Kan- 
sas, nor (exce])t to a less extent) to Wyoming, Montana, and Dakota. 

That steer cattle mature better on the more abundant grasses of the North is too 
well known to require any evidence to support the stat-ement. This is the whole life 
of the Texas drive. Three-fourths of the cattle driven are steers ; and if steers were 
. not to be had, the drive would be very much curtailed. A Nebraska-Texan, by which 
I mean a steer produced in Texas, but removed to Nebraska (one or two years old), on 
the Chicago market at four years old, should average from 1,100 to 1 , 300 pounds. 
. At the same age, if matured in the Panhandle or northwestern part of Texas, would 
weigh from 1.000 to 1.100 pnnndw ; if matured in the eastern or southern part of the 
State, would weigh from 850 to 950 pounds ; if matured at three years old (as many of 
them are), would weigh, respectively, from 100 to '200 pounds less. The northern 
r ranges furnish grazing at a profit on the first cost of yearling and two-year-old cattle, 
, and gain the additional weight over the Texas average. In further proof of the ad- 
ditional profit to be derived from producing steers in Texas and removing them at 
one or two years old to the northern ranges to be there matured, I might mention 
, that quite a number of our largest and most practical stockmen of Texas have steer 
ranges in the Northern Territories, where they have for several years and hope to 
continue, to remove their young stock. Although the difference between Texas and 
Nebraska is greater, there is a very marked difference in the weight of steers from the 
southern and northern ranges of Texas. A steer raised and matured in the Panhan- 
dle of Texas will weigh, at four years old, 300 pounds more than if matured in the 
southern part of the State. This is due to the climate, to a larger acreage, to better 
grass, and to a more regular improvement in blood. The range system of Texas will 
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never prodace as large aod well-developed steers as will the ranges in the Northern ^ / 
Territories. Hence it may be considered that a drive of 400,000 nead adds at least 
80,000,000 pounds of beef to the supply of the United States the second year after 
their removal ; and the stoppage of this emigration would cause a corresponding 
loss from the present supply, which would be felt in 1887. It is not possible that this 
loss can be made up from the alleged breeding-grounds of the north ; nor would the 
Texas ranges, which are already stocked, be able to mature the surplus. The conse- 
quence, as I view the outlook, would be a surplus of light Texas cattle on the butch- 
ers' market for a year, and then a great falling off in the supply from every range 
section in the United States. In other words, if Texas were required to mature all 
her steer cattle and only allowed an outlet for them when they were ready t<o go to 
the bntchers, she would soon find herself overstocked, and with more cattle than 
conld possibly subsist on the range. 

The land system of Texas differs very much from that of the United States. The 
Stat>e was very liberal to the early settlers and those who fought for independence 
against Mexico ; also, to the railroad companies, to the public schools, universities, 
and asylums. A couple of years since all unsurveyed lands could be bought for 50 
cents per acre, and surveyed school lands could be obtained in seven-section alter- 
nate tracts at $1 for dry, and $2 for watered lands; so that millions of acres 
were disposed of. The State donated 3,000,000 acres for acapitol building. Finally, 
by enactment of the legislature, all the lands not otherwise disposed of were trans- 
ferred to the public schools ; and of these there are 25,000,000 acres left, which are 
principally in the Panhandle, the west and southwest ; so that there is but a rem- 
nant available for settlement,^ and these only by purchase. , ^ ' 

The number of acres any one can purchase is now limited to two sections ; and it 
is expected that the legislature now in session may cut this quantity in two or < 
more fractions, so that the acquisition of large tracts of land in Texas is a thing of 
the past, excepting the transactions are with other parties than the State. The rail- ', 
roads have large tracts but are more disposed to lease than to sell ; and all their lands | 
being in alternate surveys of 640 acres each, the other alternates belonging to the 
schools, it becomes necessary, to acquire a solid body .of land of any dimensions, to^ 
arrange with both owners. Had Texas lands been disposed of in larger tracts, they ' / 
would now be all under fence and the home-seeker compelled to look elsewhere 
until such time as the cattle companies found it to their interest to divide and sell^ - 
their lands., '' ^ ' 

I regard the homestead and pre-emption laws of the United States as far more ben- 
eficial than the continual changes which have taken place in this State ; and while 
I would approve leases permitting the owner of alternate or railroad sections to 
lease the school sections, to give him control of his range, I would not approve the 
leasing of large solid bodies, even if, as in this State, the leased lands remained avail- 
able for actual settlement. It would be unjust to the lessee to have his lease made 
null and void at any time, and the settler would be slow to enter a country skirted 
by another man's wire fences. 

The probable tendency of the cattle business in Western Texas is toward the estab-vi^' 
lishment of large ranches, divided up into moderate-sized pastures, whereby the-v^' 
owner can Institute a system to better govern his herds. Horse pastures, bull pas- 
tures, calf pastures, breeding pastures, weaning pastures, and hay lands all require 
to be, and will be, separated ; and pastures for wintering stock can be, and will be, 
preserved ; but as every change of this kind requires absolute ownership of lands, 
and large sums of money in a<mition to the outlay for stock, it must necessarily follow 
that considerable time shall elapse before Texas becomes a perfect and magnificent 
stock farm, where every animal will be insured against severe weather and every 
range so conducted as to carry its full capacity of cattle and no more. 

The ranges owned by individuals and companies, fenced and unfenced, run up from 
the 160-acre homestead to the 350,000-acre tracts of the wealthy individual and cor- 
poration; but, as before stated, it is not that the lands owned are immediately 
feoced. There are counties in which the State has not a foot of ground, and still by 
ridinff through and over the county, all is found open except here and there a farm 
is inclosed, while the stock owned by the farmer is ranging on the otherwise unoccu- 
pied lands, which he or some neighbor or non-resident may own. Nothing short of a 
survey would be sufficient to designate State lands from individual and railroad 
lands, even in the west, where the oulk of the State school lands are located. The 
State lands, even on the plains, are intersected with large bodies which individuals 
have acquired. 

The Indian Territory is only second to Texas as a grazing country, if numbers be 
considered. A great many cattle have been passed over the line frrom Texas ; some of 
the oiviliced Indians are large ranch-owners, and by arrangement with the Indian 
authorities there are always more or less cattle of non-residents there. Like in 
TnzMy the eastern cattle are inferior in size, which is due to the rough and timbered 
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langeo. The western prairie oonntry produces better cattle. Here the tribes of In- 
diaDS are now receiving rental, whereas it used to be paid to the indiyidnal who had. 
some sort of a claim or right to be in the nation. In this case a lease brings intofol^ 
nse a large amount of vamable land. 
In submitting this report I have to apologise for not going deeper into statistical — 

details. Had time permitted I might have compiled the facts closer in connection 

with this great industry, but hope the outline presented may be sufficient lor the pur 

pose in view. All of which is respectfully submitted. I have the honor to remain, 
Very resi>ectfully, your obedient servant, 

GEO. B. LOVING. 
Hon. Joseph Nimmo, Jr., 

Chief of Bureau of SialUtics, Washington, D, C. 



Fort Worth, Tex., Feftruary 3, 1885. 

Dear Sir : I send you by this mail a map of Texas, divided into five different sec 
tions intended to divide the country, with reference to the class of cattle raised i 
each part of the State and its adaptability to stock-raising on the range. 

That part of the St-ate designated as East Texas is iQmost entirely a timbe 
country, bein|; principally covered by a thick growth of pine ; the bottom lands, 
however, on the different' streams furnish reasonably fair grazing for stock. Th 
country- is principally settled by small farmers ; that is to sa^, there are bat few (i 
any) who make an exclusive business of raising stock in this portion of the State. 
However, most every farmer has more or less stock, numbering, generally, firom fifteen, 
to twenty to one hundred head. These cattle mana^^e to find sufficient feed daring 
the spriug and summer to keep them in reasonably &ir condition, but are generally 
required to be fed, more or less, through the winter season. The feed usually con- 
sists of cotton seed or straw and is furnished without much cost to the owner. The 
cattle raised in this part of tlie State are a very inferior lot as compared with those 
raised further west, and consequently bring much less in the market. The aver- 
age two-year-old ralHed iu Eastern Texas is not as large as the one-year-old raised in 
the northwestern or wt'steru part of the State. Each fanner or stock owner in this 
part of the State usually sell off all their surplus or at least all their steer cattle 
every spring, which are usually boujjht up either for stocking the ranges of the west- 
ern and northwestern portion h of the State or for the Kansas or northern drive. 
They are generally sliipped to some i>oint further west in the State, or at least suf- 
ficiently far to })Ut them beyond the timbered region, when thev are placed on the 
trail, and in this way driven to market. Although this part or the State is really 
not adapted to stock-raiHing, and but few are owned by any one individual, yet tak- 
ing in the entire (eastern part of Texas there are altogether qnite a number of cattle, 
probably one-half to three-quarters of a million head. 

That i)art of the State designated as Central Texas was at one time (and up to 
within the last ten or fifteen years) a fine grazing country. It being also well 
a<lapted to agricultural puriioses, it has during the last ten years been settled up by 
farmers, until there is no longer room for any large herds in this part of the St-ate; 
not that it lacks the essentijus of a good grazing country, but, on account of the 
fertility of the soil, it has been found more profitable for agricultural purposes. Still 
there are at this date a great njany cattle raised in this part of the State, but on 
comparatively rather a small scale ; that is, there are no large ranches and but very 
few in this part of the State that own over one thousand head ; the average for Cen- 
tral Texas would probably be about one hundred. The cattle raised in this section 
were at one time as tine as could be found in any jiart of the State, but at the pres- 
ent time, on account of the country being to some extent overstocked, they are 
greatly inferior to those raised in the ntuthwestern or western ))art of the State, 
hut are considerable better than those raised in the eastern port. There are in this 
part of the State probably one and one-half million of cattle. The increase (in fact, 
almost all the steer cattle one year old and over) are annually driven to the northern 
States and Territories, there being in this locality but very few beeves kept until 
they arrive at maturity. 

That part of the State designated as South Texas probably contains more cattle 
than any other division of the State, it being estinuited that there are fully two and 
one-half million of cattle in this locality. The cattle raised in this section are of 
larger frames than those raised in the eastern or central i)ortious of the State, but 
are inclined to be rough and bony, and are noted for the length of their horns and 
legs. There are a great many beeves matured in that part of the State lying next to 
the coast that find a market iu New Orleans, in fact but few matuml cattle are ever 
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shipped firom Southern Texas to any other market; bat the majority of the sui^lns or 
steer cattle raised in this part of the State are driven to be matured in the north- 
em ranges, being removed from Southern Texas at the aees of one and two years. 
Thej are now principally driven over what is known as the Fort Dodge and Griffin 
trail, which is outlined on the map referred to, from the crossing of the Colorado River 
to the crossing of the Red River, in Wilbarger County. I have not attempted to lo- 
cate this trail farther south than the Colorado River, from the fact that tnere is no 
designated route further south than that point. There is but little difference in the 
market value of cattle raised in Southern or Central Texas, though there is quite a 
difference in the quality. Southern Texas cattle, as a rule, are larger, while the Cen* 
tral Texas are more compact, "pony" built, and in this way make up in quality for 
the deficiency in size. The greater part of Southern Texas is alone adapted to graz- 
ing purposes, the land being regarded as unfit for agricultural purposes. 

That part of the State designated as Western Texas is pre-eminently a stock-rais- 
ing country, being entirely unsuited and almost totally worthless as an< a^icultural 
country. As is shown by the map, a great deal of this part of the State is rendered 
useless on account of the scarcity of water. All that part of it which is supplied by 
water is now stocked to almost within its fall capacity. I estimate that there are in 
this part of the State, at this time, fully one and one- half million of cattle. They., 
are, generally, a much better class than those raised in Southern Texas, and are second ^ n 
only to the cattle raised in the northwestern part of the State. A great deal of this 
is, comparatively, a new country, all that part of it lying tributary to the Pecos River 
and west having been only stocked within the last four or five years. This part of 
the State matures a very good class of beef, that will usually weigh in the Saint Louis 
and Chicago market about 900 pounds, gross, at three years om, and from 1,000 to 
1,100 pounds, gross, at four years old. They generally become sufficiently fleshy at 
some time daring the season to make good beet, without being driven to the northern 
ranges, as is required of the cattle n>om the southern part of the State. Western 
and Southern Texas are doubtless the best breeding portions of the State ; that is to 
say, the ranchmen receive a larger percentage of calves from these two localities than 
are produced in any other part of th^State. 

That part ot the State designated as Northwest Texas includes what is known as 
the Panhandle and is, without exception, the best stock country in Texas, as is \ / 
evidenced by the fine herds which now occupy this portion of the State. The eutije ^ 
part of Northwest Texas is, comparatively, a new country, having been stocked within 
the past six or eight years. The western part is only partially used, at this time, on 
account of the scarcity of water, it being almost entirely on what is known as the 
"Staked Plains," which is, perhaps, as tine a grazing region as can be found in the 
United States, but is almost destitute of water and shelter. Theformer could, doubt- 
less, be supplied with artesian wells or tanks made in the drains or basins; but will, 
probably, never be used to good advantage, on account of the scarcity of shelter, 
which could not be supplied with artificial means. All that part, however, east oi 
these Staked Plains is reasonably well supplied with both water and shelter. Much 
of the range, however (as stated in my former report), is destroyed by prairie dogs, 
but still continues to furnish abundance of grass for all the stock that has, so far, , 

been placed upon it. I regard this as the most valuable grazing section of the State, 
from the fact that it is not only a good breeding country ; but, on account of the \. 
climate and the quality of the grass, is, perhaps, second only to the Northern Terri- 
tories as a beef-producing range. This part of the State turns off, annually, a great 
number of beef cattle, a part of which are driven south to the Texas and Pacific Kail- 
way and shipped to Saint Louis and Chicago, while those in the more northern part^*t" 
are driven to Dodge and other shipping points in Kansas, and from thence shipped to ■. \^ . 
the markets above mentioned. There is no difficulty found in this part of the State ^-. 
in introducing improved bulls and breeding up the herds; consequently, the cattle in 
the northwestern part of the State are much better improved than those further south, 
where, on account of the warm climate, it has been found exceedingly difficult to in- 
troduce improved bulls. The number of cattle in this part of the State will, probably, 
not fall short of two and one-half million. There is but little farming doue in either 
Northwestern or Western Texas, the small amount of land cultivated being usually 
done by small stockmen and run in connection with their stock business in a small 
way, merely to furnish feed for their horses during the winter. In this part of the 
State, as well as in Western and Southern Texas, the cattle manage to live the entire 
season on such food only as nature provides for them, which was also the case, until 
the last few years, in Central Texas; but during the last winter (and to some extent 
for one or two winters previous) it has been found necessary to feed, in some localities, 
for a few months during the winter in the central part of the State. 

Ton will notice from the map that I have marked a dotted line, designated as the 
qoarantine line, which is intended to separate the southern and eastern portions of 
toe StAte fr*om tne northern part, as near as possible on a line, so as to divide the cattle 
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on the southern and eastern part, that ma^ impart Texas fever, from those on thifl 
northern part, who will not impart it, bat will contract the disease from those diiyeiz 
frx>m the southern or eastern part. You wiU understand it is difficult to draw this lins 
exact; that is, to locate or say just at what point the cattle will impart or contract 
the disease. I am of the opinion, however, that this line is as near correct as it can 
probably be made. 

If I have not been sufficiently clear, or you should wish any further information om 
any point touching this interest, I shall take pleasure in answering any inquiries thafl 
you may wish to make. 

I have the honor to be, very respectfriUy, vour obedient servant, 

V ^ yi GEO. B. LOVING. 

Hon. Joseph Nimmo, Jr.,^v/^/N 

Chi^ of Bureau of StaiisHcs, Treiuury D^^riment, Wa$kingUm, jp. C 



APPENDIX No. 5. 

STATEMENT PBEPARED BY MR. D. W, MINKLE, OF SAN ANTONIO, TEX,, 
IN REGARD TO THE RANGE AND RANCH CATTLE BUSINESS OF THE 
UNITED STATES, 

1. There are in Texas 175,587,840 acres of land, about one-half of which is devoted 
to stock raising ; the greater portion of these lands lie west of the Texas Central Rail- 
road, and the principal part of them devoted strictly to range cattle west of the Inter- 
nationsJ and Great Northern Kailroad, extending north to the upper Panhandle. 

All of the Indian Territory is used for range cattle, except lands occupied by towns 
and railroads, say about 40,000,000 acres, out of a total area of 44,154,240 acres. 

2. As to the number of cattle raised in Texas annually, you will see by the comp- 
troller's report of taa-paying cattle, 6,517,524 head reported on hand November 15, 1884. 
The product from that number of cattle would be a fraction less than 2,000,000 head 
4>f calves, one- half of which would be female cattle, leaving in round numbers about 
900,000 head of male cattle for sale to beef growers and for driving purposes. In 1883 
we had, as per comptroller's report same date, 6,054,488 head, showing that stocks 
had increased 463,036 head, though many female, as well as nearly all the young male 
cattle had been sold. It is safe to say that the State produces annually 1,000,000 
liead of cattle for sale, divided as per last year, 1884. (See comptroller's report.) 
Seven hundred and fifty thousand cattle shipped and driven to northern ranges, worth 
jat points of delivery, at $16 per head, $12,000,000. Two hundred and fifty thousand 
head of beef cattle were shipped to the various markets North and South, (say Saint 
Xiouis, Chicaso, New Orleans, Kansas City, Memphis, and others), worth, at $22 per 
liead, $5,500,000. We have in the State a population of about 2,250,00Q people, who 
all eat and largely of heef, and while the bulk of the beef eaten consists of female cat- 
tle, they are worth, at a low estimate to the raisers, say 300,000 head of cattle worth 
in Texas markets, $5,600,000, showing that Texas raises and/eed« to a hungry world 
^$24,100,000 worth of beef yearly. 

The third question is answered in No. 2. 

4. It is absolutely necessary to get a trail from Texas to the Northern States and 
Territories, owing to the fact that too few railroads lead from this State northward, 
imd the roads now in operation could noc, however willing, handle all of the cattle 
for export, and then it would give railroad companies a chance to pool on routes and 
make the expense of sending cattle to northern ranges too great. 

IndividuaJiJy, I prefer to ship (have been a shipper for two years) rather than drive, 
and -think the rail transportation absolutely necessary to this the greatest breeding 
country in the world. . . 

Texas cattlemen generally own the land on which cattle are grown, and pastures 
ranging from 20,000 to 200,000 acres, securely fenced, are to be counted by scores ; in /* 
fact. South and West and North Texas is nearly all owned by cattlemen, and a large 
per cent, of them have good fences. These are not farms, they are pastures. I name ■ 
two men who own in this country pastures embracing more than 250,000 acres each. 
T. C. O'Connor, the richest cattleman in the United States, lives in Refugio County ; 
R. King, in Nueces County. Many, very many, others own pastures of 100,000 acres ' 
and over. , 

You will see by the fact that as Texas is being fenced by large pasture owners, that i 
in a few years railroads must furnish the necessary transportation to carry the cattle • 
to market ; in fact, the country south of the Galveston, Harrisburg and San Antonio I 
Railroad is now so fenced as to depend on rail shipments, and a large per cent, of all I 
the young cattle sent north for maturing comes from that region (would say at least ' 
300,000 head). The letter to you from George Olds, esq., general traffic manager, is 
well conceived and deserves your consideration. He expresses my views about 
quarantine grounds. I think there should be quarantine grounds allotted to the rail- 
roads, and tibe points designated by him will suit us. 

To sum up a very cursory report of so great a trade, we want to get our cattle to 

market ; drive or ship by rail, prefer both, but if both can't be had, give us all you 

.«an. Ton can add fa>ot8 : 1 know that Texas is per se the breeding country of the 

XJnited States, and has and will produce more beef, or rather young cattle, than any 

\\\ 
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two States or Territories in the Union. We raise twelve calves for every cow owned 
(in her lifetime), Kansas raises about ten calves to the cow , Nebraska eisht calves, 
Wyoming and Montana and Dakota about six calves to the cow, Oregon tour calves 
to the cow (strictly ran^e cattle). 

You will see that with the above facts, that if Texas was cut off from the markets 
of the world, that the States and Territories quarantining against her cattle would 
enhance the value of heef and make the poor man pay more for it than he does now, 
and that it is due very largely to this State that the laboring classes in the East have 
been able to eat beef. Texas has more female cattle than all of the balance of the 
States west of the Mississippi River, and has been *^ The Mother of the West '' in the 
cattle business. Her cowboys opened up to the world the markets of Kansas and 
other Northwestern States. They drove the Indians from the great northern plain 
and opened them up to civilization. 

As to the subject of artesian wells and, the practicability of furnishing water where 
none now exists, I am too little posted to j^ive you the data requested, but I think in 
the near future large tracts of dry lands in Texas and other Territories will be fur- 
nished by that mearsand thus add to the beef production of the country. I estimate 
that there are about 23,500,000 acres in this State now unavailable on account of the 
scarcity of water, which can and will be brought into use through the means of ar- 
tesian wells. Fully 10,000,000 acres are in the same condition in the Indian Territory 
and 28,000,000 acres in New Mexico. 
! There is no doubt in my mind that it will al ways pay stockmen and beef eaters better if 
. they will allow Texas to breed cattle and then sell the young stock to northern ranch- 
\ men to be matured. Texas raises a greater number of calves to a given number of 
cows than any other State north of it, and our young cattle make larger and better 
beef by being grown on northern ranges. Our climate, warm at nearly all seasons 
of the year, is especially adapted to breeding purposes, and after a calf is twelve 
months old or over, it is then able to stand the colder climate of the North, and in a 
year or two mature into a beef steer, weighing more than the same animal grown 
_ here. 

To describe the drive, and how Texas cattle are handled, would be almost impossi- 
"(jle, unless you knew something of range work. 

/ We commence in the early spring with mounred men to drive the cattle on a cer- 

'tain range to a pen, where we turn out all not needed for driving purposes (most 

/ ranges have several pens). Those to be driven are kept under herd until, after repeat- 

I ing the same operation over all parts of the range and putting all the bunches 

I together, a herd is formed ; it sometimes takes many ranches or ranges to furnish a 

/ herd large enough to drive north, though there are a large number of ranches able to 

furnish several herds each. A herd generally consists of twenty-five hundred to three 

/ thousand head of cattle. After enough cattle are bunched together to form a herd, 

i a boss man, with eight hands, a wagon for hauling provisions, and a cook, who is 

I also the driver of the wagon, with not less than four horses to each man, starts to go 

! to the trail, taking the nearest route on which there is grass and water, from the 

point at which the cattle are started to the nearest point on the trail ; the cattle are 

driven slowly, allowing time for grazing and watering, and at night are stopped, and 

will generally lie down about dark in a space of about 2 acres ; the drivers ride around 

them all night, taking watches just like sentinels around a camp. Our main trail 

commences at Bandera, the county seat of the county of t^e same name, runs in a 

northerly direction to Fort GrifiSn, thence to Doan^s store, on Red River, where it is 

proposed the national trail shall commence, thence to Dodge City, Kans., thence to 

Ogalalla, Nebr., where the trails divide, going in all directions northward, west, or 

\ east, to points where the cattle are to be delivered to northern buyers. Cattle are 

\ driven about 15 miles per day, and some herds, for delivery in Montana, are on the 

' trail ninety days, and even more. 

\ The comptroller of the State certifies that taxes have been paid to the 15th No- 
vember, 1884, on 6,517,524 head. Value, $81,052,616. 

I would say there are in the State not less than 7,000,000 cattle, value $105,000,000. 
I send comptroller's report. There are many ranges in the extreme western part of 
the State, reaching from the mouth of Devil's River west to El Paso, on the Rio 
Grande, and north to the extreme northern part of the Panhandle, so large that it 
would be impossible to make a close estimate of the number of cattle on them. 

The following certificates of the comptroller of Texas show the number and valua- 
tion of cattle, horses, sheep, and hogs assessed for taxation in that State for the years 
1883 and 1884: 

/ (Executive department, office of comptroller, Austin, Tex.) 

I, William J. Swain, comptroller of public accounts of the State of Texas, do hereby 
certify that the assessment rolls for the year 1884 on file in this office show the uum- 
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\)^xr« of cattle, horses, sheep, and hogs assessed for taxation for said year to be as 

foliows : 



Animals. 



Hox*ees. 



Nninber. 



6, 517, 524 
1, 154, 090 
4, 691, 008 
1, 403, 870 



Yalae. 



$81, 052, 616 

32, 109, 577 

9,291,890 

2,137,978 



\ 

In testimony whereof I hereunto sign my name and canse the seal of this office to 
be affixed this the 15th day of November, A. D. 1884. 

WM. J. SWAIN, ConipirolUn\ 

(Execntive department, office of comptroller, Austin, Tex.) 

I, Wiliam J. Swain, comptroller of public accounts of the State of Texas, do hereby 
cert;ify that the assessment rolls for the year 1883 on file in this office show the num- 
ber^ of cattle, horses, sheep, and hogs assessed for taxation for said year to be as fol- 

lo'ws: 



Animals. 



Hox^ses 
Sh.eep. 



Nam'ber. 



6,054,488 
1,054,452 
4, 491, 600 
1,044,762 



Value. 



$71, 393. 319 

27, 678, 508 

9, 228, 234 

1, 673, 298 



testimony whereof I hereunto sign my name and cause the seal of this office to 
be affixed this the 29th day of Septeniber, A. D. 1884. 

WM. J. SWAIN, Comptroller, 



APPENDIX No. 6. 

LETTER ADDRESSED TO THE CHIEF OF THE BUREAU OF STATISTICS 
B T PROF, ELI AS LOOMIS, LL, D. OF TALE COLLEGE, IX BEGABD TO 

THE P RISC I PAL SOURCES OF THE RAISE ALL OF DIFFEBEST 8ECTI0S8 
OF THE USITED STATES. 

Talk Collbok, FArmmry 23, 18%. 

Dear 8ib : In reply to yoar letter of the 14th ultimo I haTe to state that there is 
oo doabt that the westerly winds which blow over the Bocky Monntains are very 
dry winds when they reach the eastern slope of those moantains; and they appear 
io have lost a very considerable part of their moisture by the precipitation wnieh 
took place on the western slope of the Sierra Nevadas. I have examined this subject 
in a pap4;r publihhed in the American Journal of Science for July, 1881, and I here- 
with send you a copy of this paper. As the result of this dryness, th« mean annual 
rainfall between the Sierra Nevadas and the meridian of 100 degrees is, with slight ex- 
ceptions, less than 15 inches. This is shown by the latest rain-charts published by 
the Smithsonian Institution. 

Throughout all the southern part of the United States east of the Rocky Mountains, 
with the exception of the Atlantic coast, a considerable part of the rainfall is evi- 
dently due to vapor which comes from the Gulf of Mexico. This influence is very de- 
cided lip to the parallel of 36 degrees, and is probably felt in a diminished degree still 
further north. 

Near the Atlantic coast the amount of rainfall is evidently increased by vapor 
which comes from the Atlantic Ocean. For the remaining portion of the* United 
States east of the Rocky Mountains, the vapor which furnishes the rain may come to 
some extent from these two sources, but it is chiefly derived from the chain of tl^e 
great lakes from the rivers, small lakes, and collections of water, and from the moiart^ 
earth. 

The rainfall in the wcBtern portion of the United States within 150 miles of the P 

cific Ocean is evidently derived mainly from vapor which rises from the Pacific Ocea; 

This is indicated by the fact that the precipitation occurs almost wholly on the we 

side of the ridge of the Sierra Nevadas, and there is but little rainfall on the east sid 

I am, with much respect, yours truly, 

ELLAS LOOMIS. 
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LETTER ADDRESSED TO THE CHIEF OF THE BUREAU OF STATISTICS 
BY MR. SILAS BENT, OF SAINT LOUIS, IN REGARD TO THE METEOROL- 
OGY OF THE GREAT INTERIOR DRY AREA OF THE UNITED STATES, 

Gbanite Block, Corner Fourth and Market Streets, 

Saint Louis, February 19, 1885. 

Dear Sir : Your favor of 13th instant, together with map showing annual rainfall 
in the United States, is received, for which I thank you, as well as for your criticism 
of my address upon the "Meteorology of the Mountains and Plains of North Amer- 
ica," &c., in reply to which I have to say that my treatment of the subject, neces- 
sarily very brief, did not aim to go farther than to announce the operations of gen- 
eral laws, and to only touch upon such modifications of those laws occasioned by 
local influences as were absolutely necessary for a fair presentation of the hypothesis. 

If the maps you send were made from observations taken equally often all over the 
United States territory and included the snowfall as well as the rain fall, then it would 
be almost conclusive against the general theory ; but this, I take it, is not the case, 
and the precipitation of moisture in the form of snow on the tops of the mountains 
(which from their reservoirs keep in perennial flow all the gre;at rivers of the conti- 
nent), as well as along what might be termed the water-belts, extending from the 
month of the Columbia Kiver to the mouth of the Saint Lawrence and Kennebec 
Rivers, is not shown on the map, yet this is a potential factor in the consideration of 
the subject as a whole. 

The rainfall alone, as shown by the map, would not keep the Great Lakes in supply 
without the addition of the snow that falls into them, and by the map there is no rainfall 
fihown capable of sustaining all the great rivers that radiate from the region of the Yel- 
lowstone Park or the ** water dome" of the continent. But my main object in discussing 
these points in the address was to show that if it were not for the mountain ranges 
mnning north and south, and therefore, according to my theory, at right angles to 
the moisivre-laden winds from the west, the arid plateau and plains of Arizona, Utah, 
and Nevada and of New Mexico, Colorado, and Wyoii»ing, would be as prolific and 
luxuriant as the valley of the Columbia River and Manitoba, for if this moisture were 
brought to these high latitudes of the water belt by a wind from the south, its pre- 
<*Jpitation would be distributed all along the way over the arid plains of Arizona and 
Utah and of New Mexico and Colorado, and the sterility of those plains would not 
®^i8t. Their very sterility, therefore, shows that south winds do not prevail there, 
and that the west winds that do prevail are robbed of their moisture by the condeus- 
^g power of the mountain ranges which stand across their path before they can reach 
^iiese plains. 

The map, no doubt, shows correctly the rainfall over the eastern half of our coun- 
J^ ; but how much of that, so represented, comes from the Gulf of Mexico and At- 
**ntic, and how much from the snows of the northwest converted into rain before it 
fiftlle cannot be yet determined, though I by no means pretend that by far the greater 
portion of that rainfall does not come from the Gulf and the Atlantic. But still, if 
^^e snowfall upon the western mountains and northern plains could be also as fully 
*iid fairly shown as the rainfall is in the eastern half of the country, I think the face 
9^ the map would be very materially changed and its relative exhibits correspond- 
^gly modified. 

I write under a press of disturbing business thoughts, but hope you can understand 
^©, and believe me, very respectfnlly, yours, 

SILAS BENT. 

Hon. Joseph Nimmo, Jr., 

Chief 0/ Bureau of Staiisiics, Washingtm, D, C. 
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APPENDIX No. 8. 

LETTER IN REGARD TO THE PRECIPITATION OF MOISTURE THBOVaE- 
OUT THE GREAT DRY AREA OF THE INTERIOR, BY SILAS BENT, ESQ., 
. SAINT LO UIS. 

Granite Block, 
Corner Fourth and Market Streets, Saint Louis, April 9, 1885. 

Dear Sir : Your favor of the 17th ultimo, with papers from the Signal Bureau, I 
found awaiting me on my return home a few days ago. I have not had time to ex- 
amine the tables, but assuming that your analysis of them is correct, and that thej 
"show that the average precipitation during the summer months throughout the dry 
area east of the Rocky Mountain range is considerably greater than during the win- 
t.er months," and that ** in Idaho and Washington Territories the reverse, however, 
appears to be the case," it would, of course, be desirable with me to harmonize these 
facts with the theory advanced in my recent paper upon the meteorology of the mount- 
ains and plains of North America. This, however, t am not fiure I can fully do, for I 
have great doubts as to the whole truth being told by these tables. The rain-gauges 
used by the weather bureau are accurate enough for all practical purposes, and no 
doubt show correctly the precipitation that takes place in that form at the localities 
where they are used, but the snow-gauges are quite inadequate to show the amount 
of precipitation of moisture that reaches the earth's surface in the form of snow, or 
the point. at which the congealation of vapor into snow has occurred. Tables or maps, 
therefore, made from such records give but a one-sided view of the subject, and this 
is the difficulty that stands in the way of any examination of the meteorological prob- 
lem where the annual precipitation is divided into rainfall and snowfall, as is the 
case throughout the dry area east of the Rocky Mountain range. But, on the Pacific 
coast and western slope of the Sierra Nevada range, below the snow limit, where the 
precipitation is almost altogether as rain, it is not difficult to show why that pre- 
cipitation should be much greater in winter than in summer, as I shall now proceed 
to do. 

The ocean temperature of the North Pacific remains pretty much the same through- 
out the year, and is, as I have before said, about 70° or 75° F. The temperature of 
the land, however, along the coast of Oregon and Washington Territory and the 
lower regions of Idaho is much higher than that of the ocean in the summer time, and 
much lower in the winter season. The vapor-laden west winds, which come to those 
coasts from across the Pacific, partake of the temperature of the ocean, and being 
cooler than the land in summer, are expanded by the contact rather than contracted, 
and, of course, yield no precipitation, but in the winter, being warmer than the land, 
they are contracted by the contact, and give forth the mists and rain which envelop 
that region throughout that season, and which mists and rain are congealed into 
snow only when those winds reach the mountains where the temperature is below 
the freezing point. 

The equable character of the climate on that coast, caused by these west winds, is 
shown by the fact that thunder-storms and tornadoes are almost unknown there, these 
phenomena being caused by the meeting of currents in the atmosphere of dififerent 
temperatures, as described in extreme cases in the article upon the ** Birth of the Tor- 
nado," which 1 sent you a short time since. 

From information derived from residents along the foot-hills of the eastern slope of 
the Rocky Mountains, who are familar with the weather of the plains or dry area of 
that region, 1 am of the opinion that by far the greater amount of precipitation upon 
thofcc plains is in the form of snow, which falls in the winter, and which, if it could 
be measured, would reverse the showing of these tables from the weather bureau. 

This, however, can be only definitely settled when the appliances for snowfall 
measurement can be made more accurate than any yet devised. 

With many thanks for the interest and trouble you bestow upon this matter, and 
with the hope that it may lead to profitable investigation in the interest of science, I 
am, very sincerely yours, 

SILAS BENT. 
Hon. Joseph Nimmo, Jr., 

Chief of Bureau of Statistics, Treasury Department, Washington, D. C, 
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APPENDIX No. 9. 

LETTER ADDRESSED TO THE CHIEF OF THE BUREAU OF STATISTICS, 
IN REGARD TO THE SOURCES OF PRECIPITATION THROUGHOUT THE 
DRY AREA, BY CAPT, SAMUEL M. MILLS, ACTING CHIEF SIGNAL OFFI- 
CER UNITED STATES ARMY. 

Signal Office, War Department, 

Washington City, March 6, 1885. 

Sir : Eeferring to your letter of the 13tb ultimo, in which yon state that in the 
preparation of a report in regard to the range and ranch cattle area of the United 
States, you desire to describe the dry area or this country, and for that purpose sub- 
mit certain inquiries to obtain information on the subject, I have the honor to say 
that your questions relate to general theories which are not easily discussed in a few 
words. 

It seems probable that evaporation from the Kuro-Siwo is no more important than 
that from the remainder of the Pacific Ocean. 

The southwest wind that, north of California, passes over the Rocky Mountains, and 
deposits rain on our Pacific coast, undoubtedly draws most of its moisture from the 
Pacific Ocean ; it loses more of its moisture on the immediate coast than in the neigh- 
borhood of the crest of the Rocky Mountains, but is by no means depleted ; on the 
average its dew-point falls about. 15 degrees Fahrenheit before reaching the crest. 
This corresponds to a loss of about 40 per cent, of its moisture. Having passed the 
crest it does not furnish any more rain until its 60 per cent, residuum has been in- 
creased either by local evaporation or by mixing with moist air irom some distant 
source, such as the Atlantic, Gulf of Mexico, Great Lakes, &,c. 

As any rainfall immediately begins to evaporate, and mixes with what is already 
in the air, it is impracticable to state what proportion of the rainfall over the Great 
l^akes or over any other section comes directly from the Gulf of Mexico and Carib- 
bean Sea. 

I am, very respectfully, your obedient servant, 

S. M. MILLS, 
Captain Fifth Artillery, Acting Chief Signal Officer U. S, Army, 

Ut, Joseph Nimmo, Jr., 

Chief Bureau of Statistics, Treasury Department, 
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APPENDIX No. 10. 

TABLES SBOWINQ THE MONTHLY PRECIPITATION AT VARIOUS FOISTS 
TBHODGEOUT THE DRY AREA, t'CRNlSHUD BY CAPT. SAMVEL M. 
MILLS, V. S. ARMY, ACTING CHIEF SIGNAL OFFICER. 



Sir: Iq reply to yonr letter of the 7th instant, requesting a statement of the pre- 
cipitation at t£e points indicated tbereiD, I liave tlie no: — "" "~"' — ' ''"- "~ "~ 

tract from tbe records of this ofGc< 



cipitation at the paints indicated therein, I have the h< 
' " " the records of this olfice. 

I, very respeotfally, yonr oliedie 



o inclose herewith ai 



8. H. MILLS, 

Caplain Fifth Arlillerj/, Acting Chief Signal Of^oer U. S. Army. 
Mr. Joseph Nimmo, Jr., 

Chief Bureau of Slaliitica, Treaguri/ Dtjiar/mmJ. 
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APPENDIX No. 11. 

STATEMENTS IN REGARD TO THE AVERAGE ANNUAL RAINFALL 01 
DIFFERENT SECTIONS OF THE UNITED STATES, 

(Prepared by the Chief Signal Officer of the United States Army.) 

Signal Office, War Department, 

Washington City^ February 16, 1885. 

SiK: Referring to your letter of the 9th instant, requesting certain meteorological 
dftta, I have the honor to inclose herewith an extract from tne records of this office. 
I am, very respectfully, your obedient servant, 

W. B. HAZEN, 
Brig, and Bvt, Maj, GenLj Chief Signal Officer U. S, A, 

Idr. Joseph Nimmo, Jr., 

Chief Bureau of StatistioSj Treasury Department, Washington^ D. C. 



Average annual rainfall of different sections of the United States, 





NEW ENGLAKD. 

S^^tport, Me 

£p^tlRnd,Me 

gV?"*' Waahington, N. H 

gp^ton. Mass 

S'ock Island, R.I 

^••^ Haven, Conn 

"^^^ London, Conn 

lODDLE ATLANTIC STATES. 

Ai^Wy.N.T 

S?w^«rkCity,K.T 

T*iiladelphia,:^a 

S^tUntio City, N. J 

S^meicatCity, N. J 

S^bdy Hook, K. J 

^^^laware. Breakwater, Del 

^Itimore, Md 

cV ««hf offton, D. C 

gfiw Henry, ^ 

ji^^Uacoteagne, Ya 

{s^Bchbarg, Ya 

-^•^^oIk,Va 

SOUTH ATLANTIC STATES. 

<^<««rlotte. N. C 

^%ttoni8,N.C 

^IttvHawk.N.C 

SUiebn* Fort, V. C 

^fthviUe. N.C 

jjf Uminfrton, V. G 

^fb«rlt*8ton. 8. G 

^}a«Eiista.Ghi 

^•«kMiniUe,JrU 



Inches, 



49.02 
38.67 
83.86 
48.21 
• 52. 26 
50.99 
47.75 



38.05 ' 

42.68 

41.22 

42.18 

51.74 

47.63 

51.26 

31.76 

41.98 

43.30 

57.82 

37.60 

41.34 

52.13 



51.24 
75.44 
64.90 
63.81 
52. 86 
57.42 
59.89 
49.91 
52.86 
55.33 



Location. 



FLOBIDA PENINSULA. 



Cedar Keys, Fla 
Key West. Fla.. 
Sanford.Fla ... 
Punta Rasa, Fla 



EASTERN GULF STATES. 



Atlanta, Ga 

Fensacola, Fla 

Mobile, Ala 

Montgomery, Ala 
Yicksbnrg, Miss . . 
New Orleans, La . 



WESTERN GULF STATES. 



Shreveport, La .. 
Fort Smith. Ark 
Little Rock, Ark. 
Galveston, Tex .. 
Indianola, Tex... 
Palestine, Tex... 



BIO GRANDE VALLEY. 



Brownsville, Tex 

Rio Grande City, Tex 



OHIO VALLET AND TENNESSEE. 



Chattanooga, Tenn. 
Knoxville, Tenn . - . 
Memphis, Tenn ... 
Nashville, Tenn... 
Louisville, K 
Greencastle, " 



), Lad 



Rainfall. 



Inches. 



58.95 
40.66 
44.61 
42.61 



56.91 
70.22 
65.84 
53.68 
60.44 
64.09 



54.11 
46.66 
57.64 
5L4S 
38.22 
43.49 



33.02 
25.12 



59.42 
53.29 
55.88 
53.69 

4&89 



\aa 
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Average ommmI mta/iai qf i^ermt uoUom of the United Statgs—CoatiaaeA. 



Omo TAixBT ASD VdnraBBaa— Cont'd 



ColnmbaK Ohio... 
PltMbnTBli.Pft.... 



ClBTelu]d.Obia... 



Alpena, Mich. 

lEflDuwba. Ulrjh 

Grand Hbtoii, MIcb .... 
Huklokw City. Mjcb . . 

Marqo.tl*, Mfoh 

Portannin, Mlob 



Hulutb, Minn . . 

Saint PhdI, Minn 
L» CroBBB, Win . 

' DesMmne'a.'low 
DnbnqaB-Iowft.. 

Oiiiro, ul 

SprinKfiBld, HI .. 



NoBTnEBN SLori — Conllnned. 



Unpnnia, PurhUDDt... 

Poplar RiTcr. Moot 

Sb>«. FDtt, Modi 

DeadwuDd,DHk 

Chey™n*, Wyo 

Ngnh Platte, Nabc 



W»tti:.a>AalniH.C 
DmIkhCIit, Khdii .. 
Elliott, rurt,Toi... 



I StoclnoD, Fort, Tei- 



Apaobe, Fort. Aria.. 
QraLt.Fon,iri*.-... 



imnucoB.NoT 

UksCitT, Utah 

Bbnrgb, Fort, Dtab - 



ipia. WMh.--- 

onh l«land. Wanh . 
land. Orag 



Red BlufT, Cal . 
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APPENDIX No. 12. 



TABLES PREPARED BY THE rHtEF StGNAL OFFICER OF THE UKITET> 
STATES ARMY, SHOWING THE AVERAGE MONTHLY RAINFALL AT niF- 
FERENT POINTS m CALIFORNIA, OREGON, WASHINGTON TERRITORY 
SEVADA, AND ARIZONA. 

Signal Opficr, War Department. 
Waakington City, Februari/ S!6, I8»5. 
Sir : Referring to your letters of (be 14tb udcI 19tb instaat, reqaestiog oertaia 
raiufftll data for California, Oregoa, aad WasbtDgtoa Torritory, I have tbu honor to 
transmit berevrith an extract from Ilie records of this office. 
I am, very reapectfuUy, your obedient servant, 

W. B. HAZEN, 
Brig, and Bvt. Maj. Gen'l, Chief Signal Officer U. S.Anny. 
Mr. Joseph Nimmo, Jr., 

Chiff, Bureau of Slalislioi, Treamry Departiwat, Waikiugton, D. C. 

Statement ehonnng the acerage. annual prfcipifa'i'on, in inche) and handrtdths, at tie belovi- 
named elattona of the Signal Sereice, Oniled Slates Army, eoiapulei from the commence- 
meat of obeervatione at each, to and inoliiiiing December, laSi, from therecorde onjileal 
tkeofficeoftheChief Signal Officer of the Arms. 
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APPENDIX No. 13. 



STATEMENT SHOWING THE NUMBER OF ACRES PATENTED AND UNPAT- 
ENTED IN THE STATE OF TEXAS, FROM THE ANNUAL REPORT OF 
THE COMMISSIONER OF THE GENERAL LAND OFFICE OF THAT STATE. 



County. 



Andersou 

Andrews 

Angelina , 

Aransas 

Archer 

Armstrong — 

Atascosa 

Anstin 

Bailey 

Bandera 

Bastrop , 

Baylor 

Bee 

Beli; 

Bexar 

Blanco 

Borden 

Bosq^ue 

Bowie 

Brazos 

Brazoria 

Briscoe 

Brown 

Burleson 

Burnet 

Caldwell 

Calhoun 

Callahan 

Cameron 

Camp 

Carson 

Cass 

Castro 

Chambers 

Cherokee 

Childress 

Clay 

Coleman 

Cottle 

Collingsworth. 

Cochran 

Collin 

Colorado 

Comal 

Comanche 

Concho 

Cooke 

Coryell 

Crockett 

Crosby 

Dallas 

Dallam 

Dawson 

Deaf Smith . . . 

Denton 

DeWitt 

Delta 

Dickens 

Dimmit 

Donley 

Duval 

E =tstland 

Edwards 



Patented. 



Acres. 

615 

26, 720 

38,985 

640 

64,307 

215, 380 

75,390 

26, 240 



Unpatented. 



91,275 



176, 213 

27, 080 

9,323 

30, 257 

45, 898 

210, 643i 

3,940 

23, 356 



74,240 
230.948 
86, 495^ 



26, 949 

8,320 

1,871 

138, 557i 

6,448 



157, 960 
1, 495J 
194, 780 

46, 080 

4,160 

204, 160 

67, 500i 
155, 630i 

84.5381 
291, 200 



38, 501^ 

25, 211 

77,964 

140, 393 

21,070| 

9,819 

1, 620, 060 

213, 895 

3, 200 

152, 000 

186, 197 

231, 640 

5, 825 

24, 484 

640 

165, 448 

125, 01 U 

206, 516 

276, 128 

34,560 

261, 986 



Acres. 

10. 240 

12, 320 

12, 585 

640 

7,521 

2,541i 

7,479 

640 



77, 126 



48,320 
1, 384i 
4,139 
9,777 

11, 912 

83, 524 
1,280 
1,062 
1, 1574 
5,760 
640 

14, 608 



17, 670 



1,681 
68, 160 



3,200 
640 



23, 680 



16, 000 
1, 920 
4,480 

12,6134 
640 



4,480 

2,5394 

640 

26,463 

640 

4,141 

732, 939 



5,440 



640 
2,578 



1,280 
11, 807 

5,760 
29,660 

2,560 
56,219 



County. 



Ellis 

El Paso 

Encinal 

Erath 

Falls 

Kannin 

Fayette 

Fisher 

Floyd 

Fort Bend... 

Franklin 

Freestone . , . 

Frio 

Gaines 

Galveston... 

Garza 

Gillespie 

Goliad 

Gonzales 

Gray 

Grayson 

Grimes 

Greer 

Gregg 

Guadalupe .. 

Hale... 

Hall 

Hamilton 

Hansford 

Hardeman .. 

Hardin 

Han-is 

Harrison 

Hartley 

Haskell 

Harp 

Henderson . . 

Hemphill 

Hidalgo 

Hill 

Hockley 

Howard 

Hood 

Hopkins 

Houston 

Hunt 

Hutchinson . 

Jack 

Jackson 

Jasper 

Jefferson . . . 

Johnson 

Jones 

Karnes 

Kaufman ... 

Kendall 

Kerr 

Kent 

King 

Kim Die 

Kinney 

Knox '. 

Lamar 



Patented. 



Acre*. 

1,892 

72,640 

374, 207f 

111, 345| 



Unpatented. 



4,013| 



280,802 

307, 256| 

42,222 

1,600 

640 

114, 880 

207, 720 

1,280 

229, 935 

104, 495 

10,480 

960 

174, 720 

2,565 



10, 880 

275, 659 

239, 700 

15,643 

105, 060 

388,443 

33, 672 

70, 675 

1,920 

94, 080 

67,184 

7,736 



123, 520 

58,109 

2,978 

426f 

227,766i 

1,600 

640 

320 



185, 615 
37, 366f 
13, 120 
44,640 

127, 676 
27,960 

104,734^ 
4,531 



79, 865 
177, 221f 
164.266 

82, 314f 
254,133 
176, 010 
110, 547 
4,086| 



Acre*, 



1,254,400 

87,87« 

3,520 



320 



3,250 
640 

41,998 
2,560 
1.089 

15,486 



1,280 

59,308 

5.606 

2,409 


34,560 



640 

51,840 

2,816 

24.404 

166,720 

208, 971 

31,294 

8,139 

57,360 



31,828 
4,178 
6,572 

87.280 

200,650 

2,560 



77,615 



1,280 



55,640 

7,7184 

746} 

63,682 

1,280 

5,120 

2,960 

2,560 

640 

3.178 

27,581 

142,520 

68,504 

60,426 

99,433 

162,221 
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Statement showing the number of acres patented and unpatented^ ^o. — Continued. 



County. 



Lamb 

Licunpaiias 

La Salle 

liavaca 

Leon 

Liberty 

Lipscomb — 
Limestone ... 

Live Oak 

Lee 

Llano 

Lubbock 

Lynn 

liiadison 

Marion 

Martin 

Mason 

Matagorda . . . 
Maverick — 
McCulloch . . . 
McLennan . . . 
McMullen ... 

Medina 

Menard 

Milam 

Mitchell 

Montague — 
Montgomery . 

Moore 

Morris 

Motley 

Nacogdoches 

Navarro 

Newton 

Nolan 

Nueces 

Ochiltree 

Oldham 

Orange 

Palo Pinto .. 

Panola 

Parker 

Parmer 

Pecos 

Polk 

Potter 

Presidio 

Rains 

Randall 

Red River... 

Refugio 

Roberts 



Patented. 



Acresi 

20,000 

61,437i 

268,243 

13,868 

3,840 

35, 760 

47, 760 

4,. 160 

121, 041 



44,100 
257,262 
254,320 



1,280 

210, 563 

80, 571 

4,800 
53.843 
22,067 



Unpatented. 



113,577 I 
130,230 I 
163,395 ! 



Acres. 

2,560 

15,554 

6,720 

320 



34, 709 

237, 080 

1,920 

2,560 



3,840 
640 
640 



640 



3,921 



4,997i 
2,240 



16, 200 
19,358 
12, 760 



224,473 


82,288 


24, 720 


4,597 


8,426 


640 


261, 698 




1,920 


2.560 


201, 144 


16, 685 


3,247 


5,760 


2,415 


493 


64,481 


49,449 


177,746 


67, 200 


100, 355 


5,848 


150, 820 


127, 360 


146,680 


2,133 


14, 720 


1,299 


148 680 


4,673 


3,894 


1,070 


110, 535 






1, 240, 177 


1, 357, 922 


16,688 


11, 435 


199.023 


40,640 


1, 746, 250 


1, 807, 515 


3,872 




209, 380 


640 


15,060 


4, 667 


640 




84,800 


60,840 



County. 



Robertson 

Rockwell 

Runnels 

Rusk 

Sabine 

San Augustine. 

San Jacinto 

San Patricio — 

San Saba 

Scurry 

Shackelford 

Shelby 

Sherman 

Smith 

Somervell 

Starr 

Stephens 

Stonewall 

Swisher 

Tan-ant 

Taylor 

Terry 

Throckmorton . 

Titus 

Tom Green 

Travis 

Trinity 

Tyler 

Upshur 

Uvalde 

Van Zandt 

Victoria 

Walker 

Waller 

Washington 

Webb 

Wharton 

Wheeler 

Wichita 

Wilbarger , 

Williamson 

Wilson 

Wise 

Wood 

Yoakum , 

Young , 

Zapata ». 

Zavala 



Total. 



Patented. 



Acres. 



1,280 



126,256 



Unpatented. 



20,444 

22,120 

21 3| 

7/674 

92,571 

81, 159 

175, 765 

640 

290,840 

640 



I, 



168, 080 

130, 610 

111, 220 

280, 287 

11, 039 

86, 123 

263, 360 

23,147 

1,920 

379, 341 

21, 229 

11, 925 

60,160 

1,600 

187, 831 

480 

41, 892 

640 

40, 873 



95. 786 
118, 650 
293, 208 

74, 808 

56. 787 
5,760 
2,880 

17,660 
438i 
257, 920 
28,125 
62, 051 
75,345 



21, 584, 828 



Acres. 
2,580 



25, 419 



9,320 

640 

9.600 



5,422 
39,680 



2,346 

"wo" 



57,808 

2,560 

147, 086 

12,800 

.'>60 

26,168 



3,419 

2,880 

1, 209, 074 

6,080 

* 640 

1,280 

. 640 

. 12, 935 

742 

5,917 

1,280 

39,040 



22, 203 

30,967 

1,920 

14,328 

19, 715 

553 

1,280 

1,267 

533 



1.280 
48,580 
33, 132 



10, 131, 273 



Acres. 



Total patented . . . 
Total unpatented 



Grand total 

Add under act of 1883. 



21,548,828 
10, 131, 273 

31, 716, 101 
1, 000, 600 



Total : 1 32,716,101 



Sales UDder acts of 1874, 1879, and 1881. 
Sales under act of 1883 (Land Board) . . . 



6. 072, 603 
1,965,201 



Total of sales • 8,037,804 



REC APITUL ATION. 



Total school land 

Total sales 

Balance to credit of fund 



Acres. 



32, 716, 101 
8, 037. 804 



24,678,297 
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Albany, N. T., April 30, ISSS. 

Dbar Sih : Ytmr letter of the lOtb instaut has beeo forwarded to me from Loi*' 
Tille, tuid I liavH ilela.ved repi; on account of Bickoese. I fiod myself nlowly recover' 
injc, aixl ti(i|>H to be n'el] aguiii aoon. 

Of ^c)u^M^, Irecs in u foruatdii not " attract" rain intlie ordinarj sense of that woidi 
bat they lUi thin : They idiada the frroand from the sun, and shelter it from drying 
wiiids. Thi'j prevent; snows from drirtiug, and delay the thawing of winter fiwlftj, 
All of t\\i-v tfiid to iiiAiiitain humidity in the soil, to encourage the percolation v» 
laiirs, and to iliii inisb or wholly prevent the Sowing oS' of water from the BoifMS- 
They f(]iiaIizo the flow of streams, and prevent orosioos. 

But ill the HeHHoii of active vsgetation there is an active evaporation goiug on fimi^ 
the 1' avi'H. (he water lieiujj: drawn from the soil, and someti-tnes from a oonsidBrablff 
deptli. This evaiH)ratiou isdonbtleHS less than would have happened with fuU eipoe- 
Dr« to snii iind winds. It tends to render the air within the woods more humid. It 
is ulsii a tooliug ]>roi-eBS. By iiicreasiiiK the humidity and reducing the temperature, 
WO evidently tend to approaeh the dew-point. In some climates it actually does 
teoch this |H>in[ and cause ruin, wheie it would not hiive rained on a cleared ams. 

I have often seen in a "dry spell" a passing cloud send down filaments of rain 
which vatitilied and dried up hel*ora they reached the ground. I have also seen, 
whtre tliin i-Imid )>aHHe(l over a forest of consitlerablu area, that these filaaients of raiu 
hecamo a cojiiutiH shnwer, which dried uj> when they came over the heated and naked 
fields licyond, soinething like tbe following sketch : 




In Boiiii, di-(tiiotB, where rocks and bowlders, onco tbickly covered with shrubbery, 
vines and le^jitiiition, ha^e l>i.en ib 'ued olt and tbestunes exposed to the snu, they 
are now troubb dwitli protcaLtcd drongbt, unknown in eaily days The cause isevi 
deull} duQ to thp stones booouiing heuti d and rLniaining warm till into the night, 
preventing hIiowits of rnin and the deposit of dew 

I considi r firi s — annually set b\ the Indians from time imniemonal and until white 
setllenu nt — its sufficient to account for " oak open in gs, ' " barrens," and very many of 
the prairiKH. They all will bear trees under protection, and the climate improves. 
Au obvious cause of I'ailnrc of wells, &c., in the Western States, east of the Missis- 
sippi) Clin he found in the dceiieuiiig of chanuols by the clearing of woods that once 
borderud the streams. 

I have more confidence in tl>e possibility of improving the plains, say ont to lOIP 

west loneiriide, lliaii Nomo bavn, biit woubl nat advise attempting too tnnch at once. 

I would bcfjiu along the streunis and gradually encroach upon the arid lands, where 

possibly I wuuld divide up the country into compartments byplantingbeltsof cotton- 
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^ood; gray willow, carrageen, and other hardy trees and shrahs, and nnder their shelter 
>ther8 of less hardy bnt more valuable kinds. 

There appears to be evidence that there is now a great deal more water in the land- 
ocked basin of the Great Salt Lake in Utah than formerly. It has probably been 
^rou^ht in by the winds and condensed from the already half depleted moisture of 
jlie air by the cultivation introduced by ma£n. 

I do not know that I have answered your inquiries fully ; there are some facts about 
^lie effecl; of woodlands upon climate that cannot be answered until further researches 
ti.ave determined facts now unknown. 
Very truly yours, 

FEANKLIN B. HOUGH. 
Mr. J. NiMMO, 

Chief of Bureau of StatUtioa, 

11991 B ^10 



APPENDIX No. 15. 

LETTER rnOM GEORGE B. LOVISG, ESQ., OF FORT WORTH, TEX,, 11 
REGARD TO THE LOSSES OF CATTLE DURING THE WINTER OF \m^^ 
ri,, THE DECLINE IN THE VALVE OF STOCK, AND THE FUTURE 0^^ 
THE STOCK-GROWING INTERESTS OF TEXAS. 

[Daily and Weekly Gazette. Greorge B. Loring, proprietor.] 

Fort Worth, Tkx., April 15, 1885. 

Dkar 8ir: A<)Hence from the city and pressure of bosiness has preveDted me from 
aiiHwiriiig yonr several letters sooner. The loss of cattle in this Staie daring tlie 
TiAMt winter has been very heavy in some localities, while in others it' has been much 
ifHH. Tht'. loss in that part of the State known as the Panhandle will probably not 
f.xcMul it \tfT cent., and the same may be said of the extreme western part of the State 
in what Ih known as the Pecos River country'. In some localities in the central part 
of the MtatH the loss is estimated as high as 30 to 40 per cent Taking the entire 
Htate, it will probably avorai^o between 15 and *20 per cent. The loss daring the 
past winter has been the heaviest over known in Texas for some length of time and 
will probably not occur aj^ain for many years; although, from present appearances, 
thfire is a strong probability that the entire grazing country in Texas will be largely 
overMtocktul within the next few years, caused by the outlets for surplus cattle bein^ 
f\it nil by the rocftut enactment of quarantine laws in Kansas and other States and 
T«Tiitoii«»H. These laws, if enforced, will ver>' materially injure the stock business 
in thJH Htntn, from the fact that in order to carry it on successfully, an ootlet must be 
found for our Hiirphis stock cattle each year. Stock cattle in Texas have declined in 
value, fully <»ne-t'hird in the last six or eight months. This decline was first caused 
by the Htringencv in money matters, but has been greatly increased within the last 
few months by tlie (piarantino laws referred to above. 

Nearlv tln^ entire, drive from Texas, heretofore by trail, has been made between the 
ImI of Miireli and tb<^ Ist of July. It will be impossible to drive Texas cattle to 
KanHUH, if they nniHt enter that State between the 1st of December and Ist of March, 
as the Intter date in too early to handl<>. cattle from this State, while December is too 
lute, the eold weather making it impossible to handle them at that time. Heretofore 
thtMiH'indH of eattle have been contracted for earlier than this for the spring drive, 
while this spring eomparativcjly nothing has been done in that respect. The depres- 
hioii in the cattle business here, now that winter is over, is almost entirely due to 
tln' rigid fpiarantine laws enacted by Kansas and other Northern and Western Terri- 
torieK. In reference to Mr. Atwater's Huggcstion as to the days of free grazing in 
'h^xas bring over, will say that there will doubtless be for many years to come still 
miieh fret^ grazing in this State, although there is a very considerable disposition 
among the cattlemen to buy or lease their ranges where it can be done. The graz- 
ing Mt^ction of Texas being unsuited for agricultural purposes, it will be impossible 
for ranehmen to ev<'r grow ftu'd to fatt^^n their cattle on during the winter. They 
may, however, by buying or leasing and inclosing their ranges be able to proiect 
the grass t-o a (M)nsitlerabTe extent ; as by this arrangement their range would not be 
subjected to tlit^ drifts of neighboring herds, and would enable them to regulate the 
numbrr of eattle i^razed on any given quantity of laud iu such a way as not to per- 
manently injure the range. 

luNtead of eattlenien being ho]>eful of better times my observation has led me to 
bt»lit*ve nuit(» the reverst*. '1 ht^ majority of cattle ranches now in Texas are now for 
sale at tully *2r» per cent. Ichh than they could have been bought for twelve months 
ago, and, generally speaking, it may safely be said that a large majority of the ranch- 
nu^n of Texas wou^d willingly retire fnun the business if they could dispose of their 
holdings at anything like a n^asonable j»riee. There is considerable talk of trying to 
establish a trail thnmgh the neutral strip and the eastern part of Colorado, thus 
avoiding Kansas, but 1 am of the t»)>inion that this route is not feasible, first ou ac- 
count of the scarcity of water in Kastern C\>lorado, and, secondly, for the reason that 
in all piH)bability the ranchmen and citizens of eastern Colorado would soon raise the 
same objection to the t^tablishuuMit of a trail through the eastern part of their State 
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-r^l-iat has been made hy the KaDsas people. I see no solution of this vexed question, 
x^' iich threatens to disastrously end a business that has heretofore been extensively 
(1 lucratively carried on in this State, except by the establishment of a permanent 
ttle trail, thus making an outlet for the surplus of the cattle raised in this State. 
JReferring to your inquiry as to the number of cowboys employed in this State, will 
J* that I cannot even approximate the number, and know of no data by which I 
nld be able to arrive at the desired, information. \ 

The enactment of the quarantine laws referred to does not interfere with the ship-. ^^ 
«nt of fat cattle ready for the butchers direct from Texas to Saint Louis or Chicago ; ^ 

it this outlet is not sufficient, from the fact that Texas has for several years dis- 
used of fully 500,000 cattle, which have been used to stock northern and. western ; ^ 
"nges, and which were not suitable to go direct to the beef markets. The drive of .| ^ 
^xas cattle to the northern and westein ranges began' immediately after the close • 
*-*^^ the war, and were driven principally over what is known as the Chisholm trail to 
«iiisa8, a great many of them, however, going out in a western direction to New 
^^xico and Colorado. For the last twenty years Texaa has probably furnished on 
^1^ average 400,000 head of stock cattle, which have been distributed over the Indian 
■*^^rritory, Kansas, Colorado, New Mexico, Arizona, Wyoming, Montana, Dakota, and 
^^'^lier northern Territories. As many of these were full-grown cattle it probably 
^^'CDiild not be an overestimate to put their value at an average of ^15 per head, 
"^^"^liieh would show au income to the State (not including the beef cattle shipped 
^^Irect to market) of l|^,000,000 per annum. The range-cattle business is now being 
^Ji^rried on over almost the entire Territory^ of New Mexico and Arizona. These two 
-*^^rritorie8, but for their quarantine laws) would furnish an outlet for the present 
V^ar for from 75,000 to 100,000 head of Texas cattle. A great deal of the territory of 
Old Mexico, especially the noithern part of it, is well adapted to stock-raising, and is 
^"eceiviug more attention as a stock -growing country than ever before. 

In reference to the number of cattle in Texas, will say that I know of no reason for 
changing the figures originally given you, except the heavy death loss during the 
Past winter, which will probably decrease the number from one to one and one- 
half million. The rapid decline of cattle since my first report would probably justif^^ 
a reduction in values of about $2 per head. I am of the opinion that your esti- 
mate of 5,000,000 of cattle for Texas is far too low, and that your estimate ot one cow- 
boy for each 500 will show a great many more cowboys than are actually engaged* 
in'tbat business ; for instance, on many of our largest ranches owning 50,000 to 60,000 
cattle, there are not more than 50 or t»0 cowV>ys during the busy season, and prob- 
ahly not more than half that number during the winter. 

In reference to the increase in the rainfall in Texas, will say that all the grazing 
part of the State is still subject to considerable droughts, often lasting f(»r three or 
four months during the season, and taking it one month with another I am of the 
opinion that the rainfall is greatly increasing in this State during the last twenty 
years, an<l will, in my opinion, continue to increase as the country develops and is 
converted into an agricultural country. Instead, however, of the nutritious grasses 
giving way, I think the increased rainfall is having, and will have, just the opposite 
effect, and would greatly improve the range, were it not overstocked with too many 
cattle, besideii being subjected in most parts of the grazing portion of the State to an 
increased supply of prairie dogs each year, which, in my opinion, are doing more 
datnage lo the grass of Western Texas than are all the cattle combined. 

Replying to your telegram of the 10th, will say that there have been slaughtering- 
houses established at this place and Victoria, Tex., for the purpose of slaughtering 
Md shipping in refrigerator cars beef in quarters to the Eastern markets. Neither (? , 
these housea are being operated at this time, principally on account of the scarcity of • 
tat cattle, and partly on account of their inability to ever make it a success. My in- 
fonuatiim is that both of the establishments have proved a losing business so far. 
The theory, I think, is a good one, but cannot be successfully run unless backed with 
itn abundance of capital, and until the Texas people are willing to sell their cattle 
We at prices obtainable at Saint Louis and Chicago, less the freight. 

For the want of. time I cannot to-day carefully examine the different reports and 
docaments sent me, but have simply answered brietlv the matters referred to in your 
J^eral letters. Would do so more fully but from tne fact that I fear it will be too 
^ to answer the purposes intended. If I can be of any further service to you, do 
^ hesitate to oouimaiid me. 
Toms, very truly, 

GEO. B. LOVING. 
Hon. JosBPH NiMMO, Jr., 
CMtfBwrttau Staiietiei, 

Treasury DeparimenU Washington, D, C 



APPENDIX No. 16. 

QUARANTINE LAW OF THE STATE OF KANSAS AGAINST TEXAS CATTLE. 

[HoatebUlNo. 116. Firit pabliabed March 12, 1885.J 

AN ACT for the protection of cattle affainst Texas, splenic, or Spanish ferer, and repeaBas chapter 

three of the special session laws of 1884. 

Be it enacted hu the leaUlatHm of the State of Kanaae : ' No person or persona rikaU, be- 
tween the Ist day of March and the Ut day of December of any year, drive er 
oanse to be driven into or through any county or part thereof in this State, or tnin 
upon or cause to be turned or kept upon any highway, ninge, eommon, or aiu»elMed 
pasture within this State any cattle capable of commuDieatiog or liable to npui 
what is known as Texas, splenic, or Spanish fever. Any persoo violating »ny pro- 
vision of this act shall, upon conviction thereof, be adjodged gnilty of a mMd 
meanor, and shall for each offense be fined not less than $100 and not more than 
12,000, or be imprisoned in the county jail not less than thMj days and not mere 
than one year, or by both such fine and imprisonment. 

@SC. 2. It shall be the duty of any sheriff, under sheriff, deputy sheriff, or consta- 
bUt within this State, upon a complaint made to him by any citiaen of the State^ er 
•otherwise having notice or knowledge that there are within tlie eonnty where sach 
•officer resides, cattle believed to be capable of communicating er liable to impark the 
•disease known as Texas, splenic, or Spanish fever, to forthwith take charge of and 
irestrain such cattle under such temnorary (quarantine regnlatNNis as will prevent the 
•communication of such disease, and make immediate report thereof to the llve-stoek 
.-sanitary commission, and such officer shall keep said cattle in custody as aforesaiii 
until released by order of said live-stock sanitary commission, and do officer who shall 
Ttakeor detain any cattle under the provision of thi&act shall be liable to the owner or 
owners of such cattle for any damages by reason of such taking or detention, or by 
reason of the performances of any other duty enjoined in this act. 

Sec. 3. Whenever the live-stock sanitary commission shall iletermine that certaia 
cattle within the State are capable of communicating or liable to impart Texats 
splenic, or Spanish fever, they snail issue their order to the sheriff or any constable 
of the county in which said cattle are found, commanding him to take and keep sack 
cattle in his custody, »nl>je^t tu such quarantine regulations as they may prescribe, 
until the 1st day of December next ensuing, on which date they shall direct saeh 
officer to deliver said cattle to their owner or owners or to his or their 'agents: 
Prcridedy however, That before any cattle so held shall be dt^livered as aforesaid, there 
shall be paid to said live-stock sanitary commission all the costs and expenses of tak- 
ing, detaining, and holding said cattle ; and in case such costs and expenses are not 
so paid within ten days auer the said Ist day of December, the said officer shall ad- 
vertise iu the same maimer as is by law provided in cases of sales of personal prop- 
erty, that he will sell such cattle or such portion thereof as may be necessary to pay 
such costs and expenses, besides the expense of such sale ; and at the time and place 
so advertised he snail proceed to sell as many of said cattle as shall be necessary to 
pay such costs and expenses and the expense of sale, and shall forthwith pay over 
to the live-stock sanitary commission any amount so received in excess of the legal 
fees and expenses of such officer. Any officer performing any of the duties enjoinecL 
in this section or in the next preceding section of this act shall receive the same com- 
pensation therefor as is prescribed by Taw for similar services, to be paid as other ex- 
penses of said live-stock sanitary commission are paid, as provided by law. 

Sec. 4. Any person or persons violating any of the provisions of this act shall b^ 
liable to any party injured, through such violation, for any damages that may thereby 
arise from the communication of Texas, splenic, or Spanish fever, to be recovered ica 
a civil action; and the party so injured shall have a lien for such damages on tli^ 
cattle so communicating? the disease. 

Sec. 5. In the trial ol any person charged with the violation of any of the provi»^ 

ions of this act, and in the trial of any civil action brought to recover damages ft>^ 

the communication of Texas, splenic, or Spanish fever, proof that the cattle whi©** 

'such person is charged with driving or keeping in violation of law, or which 6X^ 
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claimed to have commnnlcated the said disease, were brought into this State between 
the Ist day of March and the 1st day of December of the year in which the offense 
was committed or such cause of action arose, from south of the thirty-seventh paral- 
lel of north latitude, shall be taken sls prima fctde evidence that such cattle were ca- 
pable of communicating and liable to impart Texas, splenic, or Spanish fever, within 
the meaning of this act, and that the owner, or owners, or persons in charge of such 
cattle had full knowledge and notice thereof at the time of the commission of the al- 
leged offense. 

Provided^ however j That if the owner or owners or person in charge of such cattle 
shall show by such certificate as shall hereinafter be designated by the live-stock san- 
itary commission of this State, that the said cattle had been kept since the 1st day of 
December of the previous year west of the east line of the Indian Territory and nortfi 
of the thirty-sixth parallel of north latitude or west of the twenty-first meri<lian of lon- 
gitude west from Washington and north of the thirty-fourth parallel of north lati- 
tude the provisions of this section shall not apply thereto : Provided alsOy That the 
provision of this section shall not apply to cattle which are owned or kept in this 
State and which may drift across the south line of the State when the said cattle are 
gathered in a general round-up and returned under the direction of any live-stock 
association of this State. 

Sec. 6. Whenever two or more persons shall, in violation of this act, at the same 
time or at different times during the same year, drive or cause to be driven upon the 
same highway, range, common, or pasture within this State any cattle capable of com- 
municating, or liable to impart, Texas, splenic, or Spanish fever, they shall be jointly 
and severally liable for all damages that may arise ^rom the communication of such 
disease, at any time thereafter during the same year to any native, domestic, or accli- 
mated cattle that shall have been upon the same highway, range, commoii, or pasture 
so previously traveled over by such first- mentioned cattle. 

Sec. 7. Justices of the peace within their respective counties shall have criminal 
jarisdiction in all cases arising under the provisions of this act. 

Src. 8. It shall be the duty of the prosecuting attorney of the proper county to 
prosecute on behalf of the State all criminal cases arising under this act. 

Sec. 9. Chapter 3 of the laws of 1884, and all other acts or parts of acts in conflict 
with any of the provisions of this act are hereby repealed. 

Sec. lU. This act shall take etfect from and after its publication in the ofiScial State 
paper. 

Approved March 7, 1885. 

I hereby certify that the foregoing is a true and correct copy of the original enrolled 
WW now on file in my office. 

In testimony whereof I have hereunto subscribed my name and affixed my official 
Beal. Done at Topeka, Kans., this 7th day of March, A. D. 1885. 
[seal.] E. B. ALLEN, 

Secretary of State, 



APPENDIX No. 17. 

QUARAXTIXE LAW OF THE STATE OF COLORADO AGAINST TEXAS CAT- 

TLE APPRO FED MARCH 21, 18«5. 

THE TEXAS FEVER LAW. 

AN ACT to prevent the introdnctJon of any infectioas and contagions diseaaas among the eattle aad 

horaea of this State. 

Whereas there is prevalent among cattle and horse stock in the States and Territo- 
ries sooth of the thirty-sixth parallel of north latitude certain infectioas and conta* 
gions diseases known as the Texas or splenic fever, Spanish itch, and other diseases of 
a dangerous and contagious nature ; and 

Wliereas it is essential for the protection of the cattle and horses of Colorado to pre- 
vent tlie introduction and Hpreaa uf all such diseases within this State ; therefore 

Be it enacted by the general assembly of the Slate of Colorado : It shall be unlawful for 
any person, association, or corporation to bring or drive, or cause to be bronght or 
drivtm into this State, any cattle or horses having an infectious or contagiooa disease, 
or ^alilch have been herded or brought into contact with any other cattle or horses 
laboring under such disease, at any time within ninety days prior to their importa' 
tiou into this State. 

Sec. 2. It shall be unlawful for any person, association, or corporation to bring or 
<lrive, or cause to be brought or driven, into this State between the 1st day of April 
and tlie iHt day of November any cattle or horses from a State, Territory, or country 
south of the thirty-sixth parallel of north latitude, unless said cattle or horses have 
1m on held at some place north of the said parallel of latitude for a period of at least 
ninety days i)rior to tboir importation into this State, or unless the person, associa- 
tion, or corporation owning or having charge of such cattle or horses shall procure 
from the State veterinary sanitary board a certificate or bill of health to the effect 
that said cattle or horses are free from all infections or contagious diseases, and have 
not been exposed at any time within ninety days prior thereto to any of said diseases, 
the cx])ense of insi)ection connected herewith to be paid by the owner or owners of 
bucli cattle or Itorses. 

Skc. W. Any person violating the provisions of this act shall be deemed guilty of a 
nusdemeanor, and shall, on conviction, be punished by a fine of not less than five 
hinulred dollars (.^'iOO), or more than five thousand dollars ($5,000), or by imprison- 
nuMit in the county jail for a term of not less than six months and not exceeding three 
years, or by both such fine and imprisonment. 

Skc. 4. If any i)erson, association, or corporation shall bring ot cause to be brought 
into this State any cattle or hors(»s in violation of the provisions of section 1 or 2 of 
this act, or shall by false representation nrocurt^ a certificate of health as providedfor 
in section 2 of this act, he or they shall be liable, in all cases, for all damages sus- 
tained on account of disease communicated by or from said cattle or horses, judgment 
for damages in any such case, together with the costs of action, shall be a lien upon 
all such cattle and horses, and a writ of attachment may issue in the first instance 
without the giving of a bond, and the court rendering such judgment may order tb© 
sale of said cattle or horses, or so many thereof as may be necessary to satisfy saitl 
judgments and costs. Such sales shall be conducted as other sales under execution* 

Sec. r>. Inasmuch as the public inteivst retiuires that this act should take effect*'*' 
once, therefore an emergency exists, and this act shall take eftect and be in force froof' 
and after its passage. 
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QUARANl ""NE LA W BF THE TEBITOBY OF WYOMING. 

GOVERNOR TO APPOINT TERRITORIAL VETERINARIAN. 

Sec. 31. The governor of the Territory is herehy authorized to Dominate, which 
nomination shall he made upon the recommendation of the Stock Growers' Associa- 
tion of the Territory, and hy and with the advice and consent of the council appoint, 
"without unnecessary delay after the 8th day of March, 1882, a competent veterinary 
Burgeon who shall he known as the territorial veterinarian, and on entering on his 
duties shall take an oath to well and truly perform his duties as provided hy law. 

AUTHORITY TO QUARANTINE. 

Sec. 33. In all cases of contagious or infectious disease among domestic animals in 
this Territory the veterinarian shall have authority to order the quarantine of in- 
fected premises, and in case such disease shall hecome epidemic in any locality in 
this Territory the veterinarian shall immediately notify the governor of the Terri- 
tory, who shall thereupon issue his proclamation forhidding any animal of the kind 
among which said epidemic exists to be transferred from said locality without a cer- 
tificate from the veterinarian, showing such animal to he healthy. 

GOVERNOR MAY PROHIBIT IMPORTATION. 

Sec. 37. Whenever the governor of the Territory shall have ^ood reason to believe 
that any disease covered by this chapter has become epidemic in certain localities in 
another State or Territory, or that the conditions exist which render domestic ani- 
mals liable to convey disease, he shall thereupon, hy proclamation, schedule such 
localities and prohibit the importation from them of any live stock of the kind dis- 
eased into this Territory, 'except under such restrictions as he may deem proper. Any 
corporation, or any person or persons, who after the publishing of such proclamation 
ahall knowingly receive in charge any such animal or animals from any one of said 
prohibited districts, and transport or convey the same within the limits of this Ter- 
ritory, shall be deemed guilty of a misdemeanor, and upon conviction fined not less 
than one thousand dollars nor moie than ten thousand dollars for each and every 
offense, and shall further become liable for any and all damages and loss that may he 
sustained by any person or persons by reason of the importation or transportation of 
auch prohibited animals. 
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APPENDIX No. 19. 

OPINION OF DR. JAMES V HOPKINS, TERRITORIAL VETERINARIAN OF 
WYOMING, IN REGARD TO THE RELATIVE LIABILITY TO DISEASE 
RESULTING FROM THE MOVEMENT OF CATTLE FROM TEXAS BT BAIL 
AND BY TRAIL. 

[From the annual report of the Wyominfc Stock Growers' Aaeociation for the year 1884.] 

SOUTHERN CATTLE. 

It is reported that arrangements are bein^ made to transport Texas and other south- 
em cattle during the coming snmmer to Ogaialla for the purpose of stocking the ranges 
of Nebraska and Wyoming. 

Gentlemen, this is a serious question, to which I hope you will give your earnest 
attention. Wlien southern cattle are driven north, consuming three or four months 
on the trail, the change of feed and lapse of time have induced a change in the system 
of the animal — they no longer contain a virus spreading disease, and such cattle are 
perfectly safe to add to our norae herds. 

If there are any southern gentlemen here, I do not wish them to misunderstand me. 
Wyoming needs the Texan cattle, but experience has taught us that transporting 
Texas cattle north of a certain latitude by railroad, has been foUowed by the spread 
of Texas fever among northern cattle. 

Texas fever is an enzootic disorder, probably due to the food on which southern 
cattle subsist, whereby the systems of these animals become charged with deleterious 
principles, that are afterwards propagated and dispersed by the excreta of apparently 
healthy animals. 

In Texas, cattle of all ages, from the time they begin to graze, are afflicted with 
the malady in a latent or mild form. 
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APPENDIX No. 20. 

EXTRACT FROM THE ANNUAL REPORT OF THE EXECUTIVE COMMITTEE 
AND SECRETARY OF THE WYOMING STOCK GROWERS' ASSOCIATION 
FOR THE YEAR 1885. 

TEXAS FEYER. 

In touching on the question of Texas fever the committee feel themselves on deli- 
cate ground. Some of our most valued members have always doubted the existence 
of- such a disease, or that it could be dangerous in this climate and altitude ; others 
are engaged in the business of bringing these cattle from the South. Nothing could 
be further from the intention of the committee than to antagonize the first class or 
injure the business of the other. The occurrences of last summer are now matters of 
history and as closely affecting this association are briefly recorded here. 

It will be remembered that when we separated in April, 1884, the experiment of bring- 
ing cattle from Southern Texas by rail to Ogalalla, Nebr., and neighboring stations on 
the Union Pacific was about to be tried. The first shipment unloaded in May and 
others followed for two months. From these points they were driven north and north- 
west. The result was disastrous and realized fully the opinion expressed by our Ter- 
ritorial veterinarian, Dr. Hopkins. Within a few weeks the disease showed itself 
virulently among the Nebraska cattle which grazed near these unloa<ling points, and 
large numbers died. Cattle which were brought east from of the Missouri River 
and grazed temporarily in the vicinity on their way westward, caught the infection, 
notably one lot of fifty bulls, all of which died within a month from the time of ex- 
posure to the contagion. The trail taken northward by the animals which had come 
oy rail to Ogalalla became infected, especially the watering places and bed grounds, 
and the herds which followed later, both importations from Iowa and herds from 
Northern Texas, lost large numbers. Later on, the same route was followed unwit- 
tingly, and in the opposite direction by many bunches of beef cattle going southward 
to the railroad for shipment to Chicago. The time was very short for the develop- 
ment of disease in these cases, yet nearly every bunch lost from one to a dozen on the 
cars or in the Chicago yards. Still later, the cattle going to feeding lots in Iowa and 
Nebraska crossed this trail or drove upon it, and though the virus was undoi!lbtedly 
mitigated by the time that had elapsed and increasing cold weather, some instances 
of death occurred in each herd after reaching their destination. 

To ascertain beyond doubt the true cause of death vour committee sent the veter- 
inarian into the field at the earliest alarm and kept nim there for some weeks. He 
pursued his investigations by autopsies upon the recent dead, and followed the various 
manifestations of this disease along the route of the Union Pacific and across country, 
for 200 miles northward from that railroad to the Cheyenne River. In his exhaustive 
examination he included many of the animals that went eastward for beef and feed- 
ing purposes. The evidence everywhere showed unquestionably splenic fever. This 
fever is disseminated in the dung and urine of the Southern Texans and the virus or 
poisonous germ is inhaled by the native cattle in grazing over these excretions. 

Without enlarging further on this matter, which, however, it should be said, en- 
grossed the entire attention of your secretary and a special force of inspectors for over 
a month, the conclusion of your committee is this, and they wish it clearly under- 
stood, they being actuated by no motive but that of protecting the cattle of this as- 
sociation : 1st. That Texan cattle brought from the southern part of Texas are dan- 
gerous to our cattle for about sixty days from the time the said Southern Texans 
foave their native ranges. Any method of bringing them which places them on our 
ranges in less than that time should be discouraged, and cattle so brought should be 
refused admittance. 2d. That the same cattle can be brought amon^ our stock after 
said sixty days have elapsed with entire safety tons, and that recognizing the friendly 
and profitable relations which have for many years existed between us and our Texan 
fiends, both those being among us and those residing in the South, we wish it to be 
distinctly understood, and believe we speak for the association in saying, that we 
do not favor or advocate th^ placing of a single unniecessary obstacle in the way of 
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the Texas trade ; that we are Dot using, and will not allow to be used, any iictitions 
or exaggerated charge of danger as a lever against their interests, but, on the contrary, 
if they will bring their cattle here as harmless as they were from 1873 to 1883, the 
Wyoming association will raise no bar against them. In this connection the action of 
the Union Pacific deserves earnest commendation. The committee comimiuiicated at 
once with headquarters at Omaha, and, in the absence of other officials, Mr. P. P. 
Shelby immediately ordered a thorough cleansing of all infected yards and cars. 
Not only was this done at great expense in time to make them safe for the handliDg 
of beeves, but at a direct loss to the road he prohibited his agents and southern raif 
road connections from receiving any more animals of the dangerous class described. 
Such prompt care for our interests merits our cordial recognition. 
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BECENT ACTS OF THE TEBFITOBY OF NEW MEXICO IX BEGARD 10 

THE QUABANTINING OF CATTLE, 

Chaptkr XLIX. 

AN ACT to prevent the introduction of diseased cattle into the Territory of New Mexico. Approved 

March 19, 1884. 

CONTENTS. 

Section 1. Driving and transportinjc diseased cattle nnlawfal. 

Sbc. 2. Inspectors to be appointed, and duties. 

Sbc. 3. Certificate to be ftxven, when. 

Sec. 4. Term of office, fees, and mileage. 

Sbc. 5. Power to administer oaths. 

Sbc. 6. Shippers and carriers liable! 

Sec. 7. Inspector may appoint deputy. 

Sbc. 8. Notilication to inspector. 

Sec. 9. Penalty for giving; false certificate. 

Sbc. 10. Penalty for violations of act. 

Be it enuieted hy ilm legislative aeeemhly of the Territory of New Mexico, It shall be uu- 
lawfal for any person or corporation to drive or transport, or cause or procure to be 
<1 riven or transported, into tbe Territory of New Mexico any cattle which are, or 
within twelve months prior to their introduction into this Territory have been, af- 
fected with or exposed to any contagious or infectious disease ; ur which within such 
period have been driven or transported from or through any district of country where 
ench disease was known to exist at the time of such driving or transporting ; or 
without the certificate of the inspector of cattle as hereinafter provided being first 
obtained. 

Sec. 2. The governor shall appoint, at such convenient points as he may deem 
proper within the Territory, and as near ajs possible to the frontier, inspectors of cattle, 
whose duty it shall be to inspect all cattle destined for introduction into the Terri- 
tory, and to ascertain whether any such cattle are or have been infected with or ex- 
posed to any contagious or infectious disease, or have been driven or transported from 
or through any district of country where such disease was known to exist as men- 
tioned in section 1 of this act, and for this purpose he may require affidavits of the 
persons in charge of such cattle as to all the facts connected with their driving or 
transportation. 

SifiC. 3. If upon such inspection and investigation such inspector shall be satisfied 
that such cattle are free from contagious* or infectious disease, and are otherwise 
proper to be admitted under the provision of section 1 of this act, he shall give to 
the person in charge of such cattle a certificate to this effect, and if not so satisfied he 
shall refuse to give such certificate. 

Sec. 4. The said inspectors shall hold their offices during the pleasure of the gov- 
ernor, and shall be entitled to receive one dollar per head for all high-grade or thor- 
oughbred cattle inspected, and twenty cents per head for all other cattle inspected, 
not exceeding 1,000 head at one time, and for any excess above 1,000 in the same herd 
or lot, ten cents per head, and ten cents per mile for the distance necessarily traveled 
in going from their usual place of abode to the place of inspection ; such fees and 
mileage to be paid by the owner of the cattle before the delivery of the certificate of 
inspection, and in crise a certificate is not given they may be recovered by the inspector 
from the owner in civil action. 

Sec. 5. For the purpose of taking the affidavits mentioned in section 2 of this act 
the inspector shall have power to administer oaths, and any person who shall swear 
falsely in such affidavit snail be deemed guilty of perjury. 

Sec. 6. The provision of this act shall apply to shippers and carriers as well as own- 
ers of cattle, and the certificate of the inspector shall not relieve them from liability, 
either criminal or civil, for the introduction of cattle contrary to the j^rovLsions of sec- 
tion 1 of this act. 
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Ssc. 7. The iniipecUMr may appoint a deputy, who may act in his abaeoce. 

8kc. 8. Every penon having in chaige eatUe destined for intEodnetion into this 
Territory, whether as owner or carrier, or as agent of either, shall, at least ten days 
beforehand, notify the inspector nearest the proposed point of entrance to the Terri- 
tory, of the time and place, when and where such cattle will he ready for inspectioD, 
which place shall be beyond the bonndary line of the Territory, and be shall huld the 
cattle at the place so designated until inspected. 

8iec. 9. Any inspector who shall knowingly give a falie certifieata, or shall withoat 
good caose nnder this act refhse to give a oertiftoate of inspection, or ahall wilUnlly 
delay in making inspection when notified, shall be deemed gn'^^y ^ * misdemeanor 
and shall be liable to the injured party for dami^ges arising from saeh refusal or 
delay. 

Sec. 10. Any person or corporation who shall violate the provisions of section 1 ot 
this act shall be punished by a fine of $5,000 for each oflfense, to be imposed by the 
court on conviction upon indictment or information, or to be recovered as a penalty 
by the Territory in a civil action, and shall also be liable fur all damages resultlDi^ 
tnerefroin. Each lot or herd of cattle unlawful]; brought into the Territory shall 
constitute a separate offense. 

Sec* 11. This act bhall take effect from and after its passage. 

Chapteb U. 

ATSl ACT with reference to an act entltiied "An met 1o i>raveat the fntrodactkin of iHeenefl osttls im 
the Territory of Xew Mexico " [soflpenda operation of said act], approved Ifazeh lA, IBM. Appnted 
April 3, 1884. 

JSeii enacted b)/ the legUlative assembly of the Territory of New Mexico, That the governor of 
the Territory of New Mexico is hereby authorised, whenever in his Jttd|pnent tiiecii- 
cuniBtaiices aud public interest warraut aiul require him to do so^ from time to time, to 
snspi'nd by yiroclamation the operation of an act entitled ''An act to prevent the intro- 
duction of diseaAed cattle in the Territory of New Mexico," at>proved March 19, 1884, 
or by proclHiuation to put tbe same in force at any time when suspended that he may 
believe the circumstances or public interest require said act to be in force. Said'aet 
is hereby suApciided in its operation and effect from this date until the same may by 
the i^dvenior be placed in operatiou and effect by his proclamation to that end. 

This act hLuII be in full force aud effect from and alter its passage. 
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LETTER FROM THE PRESIDENT OF THE MEXICAN CENTRAL RAILWAY 
COMPANY IN REGARD TO THE BANGE-CATTLE BUSINESS IN MEXICO. 

[Mexican Central Kailway Company, limited Mason Bnilding, Ko. 70 Kilby street I 

Boston, April 25, 1885. 

Dear Sir : I have yonr letter oi the 2M instant, inqniring in regard to range and 
ranch cattle in Mexico. 

Since the opening of our line the number of cattle in sight has evidently increased. 

Between Paso del Norte and the city of Chihuahua there is a large extent of grazing 
country not excelled by any in the United States, with rich abundant grasses and a 
plentiful supply of water. It contains many fine lakes and pondis, and on it are pas- 
tured vast herds of neat cattle and horses. 

In spite of the duties upon cattle there is some trade between Mexico and the 
United States, as you will see by our annual report for the year ending December 31, 
1884 (a copy of which I send yon), page 31, we carried two thousand two hundred 
and nineteen horses and two thousand eight hundred and fifty-five head of neat cat- 
tle. Nearly the whole of these were transported from different points in Mexico 
to the United States. 

Our stock business is growing and the establishment of a stock-yard at El Paso 
would very materially increase the traffic. At present the buying of Mexican cattle 
is done wholly by individuals, who go to Mexico tor the purpose of obtaining cattle 
and horses for their ranches in the United States. 
Yours truly, 

LEVI C. WADE, President, 
Per G. 

JONSPH NiMMO, Jr., Esq., 

Chief of Bureau of Statiatics^ Washington^ D, C. 
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LETTER FROMD, W, HIXKLE.ESQ,, IX REGARD TO THE IMPROVEMEyT'^ 

OF THE BREED OF CATTLE IN TEXAS. 

[Office of Southern TezM Live Stock AsaooiAtion, 208 Main Plasa.] 

* 

Sax Antonio, Tex., March 21, 1885. 

Dear Sir : la answer to your t'Olegram of the 13th nltimo, asking as to *' soccessor 
lack of 81100688 in introducing hiKh-bred bulls into Southern Texas," I answer: They 
have been and are being Huccessiully introdued all over the State. 

There aie but few, very few, of the old long-bom Texans in the State. All show 
that good blood has been infused. 

On the Gulf coast we have the Texas Land Cattle Company, near Corpoa Christit 
using a8 fine bulls as any in the United Stat<;s. R. King, same connty uses only well- 
bred bulls ; iu fact, every ranch in the South is now nsing one-quarter, one-haJf, and 
three-quarter full blood and registered bulls. South Texas has breedem of fine balls, 
who do nothing else, and can show as fine pedigree stock as are bred iu Kentucky. 

A. W. Moore, Bastrop County; J. D. Snycro, Bastrop County; Hon. J. M. Miller, 
Gonzales County; Samuel A. Wolcott, Encinal Connty; A. £. Carothers, La Salle 
County ; George B. Johnston, Bexar Connty, and hundreds of others are breeders of 
only line cattle. 

In former years the losses on fine stock deterred many ranchmen from importing 
them, but as the country was fenced up and ranch owners improved their homes, 
the importations increased, until to-day no ranch owner dare use any bat good grade 
or high-bred bulls. 

I have just returned from a trip south, Dimmit County ; inspected two of the larg- 
est ranches in the south, on neither of them was there a common bull, and all of the 
young catrle show good breeding. 

\V. A. PettUH, Goliad County; H. T. Clare, Bee County; William Butler, Karnes 
County; A. Milett, La Salle County, and hundreds of others of the largest ranchmen 
in the south use only fine bulls. 

Hon. J. M. Miller, member of Congress, can answer as to his success with Holstein 
cattle ; he ha^ them as fine as are bred anywhere. 

We have breeders who make specialities of the Durham, Hereford, Holstein, Devon, 
Brahma, Polled cattle, and (for dairy purposes) Jerseys. While in some instances 
losses have been heavy on imported stock, it is owing largely to the fact that the 
great change, not only in climate but in care, comes too suddenly, and in many instances 
to the swindle perpetrSlted by northern breeders in sending out animals that had been 
blanketed and stabled. 

Hoping this may give you some idea of our business in this section, 
I am yours, truly, 

D. W. HINKLE. 

Joseph Nimmo, Jr., 

Washington f D. C, 
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LETTER FROM E. F. SMALLEY, E8Q., OF SAINT PA UL, MINN.y IN REGARD 
TO THE CATTLE INTERESTS OF MONTANA WITH RESPECT TO WATER- 
RIGHTS. 

[Office of " The Northwest," Kannheimer Block, Third and Minnesota streets ; E. V. Smalley, editor 

and publisher.] 

Saint Paul, Minn., April 3, 1885. 

Dear Sir: In Montana it is membership of the round-up district association, and 
not ownership of water-rights, that determines a stockman's standing. Only within 
the last year or two has there been any marked movement towards taking up water- 
front lands under the desert act. Many of the largest stock-owners live in Helena, 
Bozeman, Deer Lodge, and Benton, and have neither pre-emption nor desert claims 
where their cattle range. Kor does the possession of water-nght« necessarily secure 
admission to the associations. The water-right men are usually owners of small herds 
and do a little farming. Their feeling is one of hostility to the owners of large herds. 

I am not as well posted on the conditions in Wyoming. The whole cattle industry 
on the ranges seems to me to be in a transition state, with many of the most import- 
ant measures affecting it yet to be settled. 
Yours, very truly, 

E. V. SMALLEY. 
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APPENDIX No. 25. 

THE BAN6E-CATTLE BUSINESS OF MONTANA. 

• "^ 

(From '*The Rooky Mountain Hasbandman" of April 2, 1885; pablished at White Solphur Spring, 

Mont.] 

The entire live-stock industry of Montana can at length be said to have fully recoy- 
ered from the backset it received from losses precipitated by the severity of the winter 
of 1881-82. Dnring that memorable winter cattle herds were reduced from i&toZo 
per cent, and flocks from 50 to 60 per cent., and confidence in the industry was most 
fearfully shaken. Up to that date the operatives in the several branches of this par- 
suit had had plain sailing and felt perfectlv secure. In looking back over the neld 
now, it seems a little wonderful that a people should have placed such implicit faith 
in the elements or the country, or both, as they then did, for situated as we are —so 
far to the north — it is certainly remarkable that we should be blesaed with a climate 

% where stock can flourish the year round without being cared for, and nothing short 
of actual experience could have convinced any people that such was the case. The 
fact that our mountains abounded with elk, deer, and moose, and our valleys literally 
swarmed with buffalo and antelope, and that the few ponies which the first white men 
who ventured thither found in possession of the Indians who inhabited the country 
wintered without care was, to be sure, some evidence that Montana was naturally a 
stock country, but the fact did not fully assert itself until the gold stampede of 1^^ 
1664, and 1865 began to see in what splendid condition their pack animals and old 
train cattle came out in the spring. And when it was noticed that old work-steers 
that had haule<l trains all the way from Omaha and Nebraska City, and were so poor 
that they could have scarcely been wintered in the barn-yards of Missouri or Illinois 
where hay and grain were plenty, recruited, nothwithstanding the winter blasts, and 
were ready for work again in the spring, the people began to think there was more 
than ordinary merit in Montana bunch-grass, and the expepence of these twenty 
years proves the truth of this conclusion. It is true that there were sceptics even in 
those early days who pointed to the buffalo hipads on onr valleys as evidence against 
this, asserting that the animals had died trom the severity of the weather, and that 
Montana caught a severe winter every few years that wiped animal life from the face 
of the country ; but in spite of tbeiie adverse observations the business flourished ex- 
cee<lingly well for fifteen years, when the first and only disaster of great conseqnenee 

«/• in the history of the country occurred. But this is now a thing of the past. Herd- 
owners and flock -masters are on their feet once more, and their reverses are forgotten. 
Not forgotten either, for all have learned a valuable lesson from the experience, and 
are now better able to cope with the winter blasts. Cattle-owners have learned that 
it will not do to crowd their ranges in summer, and that in winter they must have 
men with their herds to keep them out on high land, instead of allowing them to 
huddle in the willow groves along the creeks. Flock-owners have learned that a few 
tons of hay to every one thousanrt head of sheep is a great security, and that while it 
is possible to fetch them through nine winters out of ten without preparations, much 
better results are accomplished hy a certain amount of feeding efvery winter. The 
truth is, civilization is death to range husbandry. In addition to the range being 
closely grazed, it is largely fenced. The presence of the fences catch so much snow 
upon our valleys that the animal that depends upon making its own living must re- 
sort to the bills, both winter and summer, a locality superior to our valleys, but 
somewhat limited in extent when compared to the whole country which was but a 
few years since one vast stock range. Yet even with the sure and gradual change 
that is being wrought from range husbandry to the tamer though surer modes, the 
interest was never more secure and cattle, horses, and sheep owners never felt so in- 
dependent and their flocks and herds never increased more rapidly than now. 
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APPENDIX No. 26. 

STATEMENT IN BEG ART) TO THE SUBJECT OF GBAZING AND OF IBBU 
GATION IN THE STATE OF NEVADA, BY EON G, W. MEBBILL. 

GSAZIKG. 

The impression abroad is that Nevada is strictly a mining State, and that no other 
interests exist there. The error is very apparent when one notices the reports of con- 
stantly growing farming commnnities, and the large and constant shipment of beeves 
from the State. Nevada is fast assuming the position of a great cattle State. The 
bunch-grasses of the mountains afford excellent pasturage during the summer, while 
the seeming barren waste of deserts is the safeguard of winter. The snows of win- 
ter,, falling deeply in the mountains, drive the cattle, horses, aiid sheep to the dry 
valleys and de&erts where the snowfall is never deep, and they find good browsing on 
the white and black sage, and water in the pools or melted snow. The 16ng stretches 
of wide prairie existing in the State, the nerco winds of winter do not gather that 
force that drives cattle for miles and miles against all resistance, but the high broken 
ranges of the mountains stand as bulwarks to break the winds and shelter is afforded 
in ever^ valley. 

Farming being confined to the lands in the valleyb bordering immediately on a 
a stream, the vast territory outside is devoted to grazing, and instead of Nevada being " 
a solitary mining camp among the barren mountains, thousands of cattle, horses, and 
sheep find fattening and nutritious food in the bunch-grasses that grow in the valleys 
and on the. ^'barren mountains.'' The beef and mutton produced in the State are of 
exceptional quality, being juicy, firm, and tender, and are sought after by butcher- 
ing nrms of more noted States. On account of its superior climate Nevada is looked 
upon as the natural home of the horse, and for breeding purposes of both horses and 
cattle it is equal, if not superior, to Kentucky. Cattlemen of the south, who have 
examined different countries, claim Nevada as the best territory for that business. 
Cattle ranges are being sought for and a large acreage is being sold annually for that 
purpose. 

Good grazing land is in deiQftnd, and large investments in stock ranges have been ^ 
made in the last year by foreign firms. Several ranges have been disposed of to resi- "^ 
deuts of California. English capital has also been used purchasing ranges in Elko ^ 
CoTinty, and over a million dollars have changed hands in the last year. Although ^i 
the assessors' reports do not show the fact yet it is ascertained from reliable authority, 
stockmen, associations, &c., that there are nearly 700,000 bead of cattle in the State 
and 300,000 head of sheep. 

*'The hills and valleys," say the Reno Journal, "are fast being utilized by growing 
herds of improved stock. The superb climate, pure water, and nutritious grasses 
stand approved in the admitted superior health of the herds of horses, cattle, and 
sheep." 

Blooded stock from the East and West has been imported during the past few years, 
and the farmers have taken a great deal of interest in the best breeds of cattle. ^ 

In the month of November, 1884, a gentleman in Churchill County imported a herd 
of the hornless Galloway cattle, costing him $40,000. 

The Holstein as a fancy stock surpass all others. They cost about $3,000 to $4,000 
a head and are credited with giving 50 quarts of milk a day, and have to be luilked 
morning, noon, and night. 

The tJersey, Guernsey, Aldemey, Serk, and Herm have been, and are being, intro- 
duced into the State, but the general opinion coincides with the view that the Dur- .^ 
ham is the most profitable for two reasons : they produce large quantities of milk and 
beef, growing very large and taking on flesh in a short time. Up to within the past 
few years Nevada has received a large number of cattle from Texas, which were driven 
across the country, but of late years this source of supply has greatly diminished. 

Concerning improved breeds of cattle, the Silver States a papey published in Hum- 
boldt County, under date of October 28, 1884, has the following : 

*^The Nevada Land and Cattle Company whose headquarters are at Kelly Creek, 
in the east-em part of the county, sold last week to Chapman & Horn, of San Fran- 
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Cisco, 1)000 head of beef cattle. Some 400 head of this purchase were shipped last 
week from Iron Poiut. Cattle dealers say the beeves will dress on an averase nearly 
700 pounds each. This shows the effect of introducing good breeds of cattle among 
Nevada herds. Some years ago T. D. Parkinson, who is managing the affairs of the 
^ company, bought some short-horn Durhams from Jesse D. Carris herds in California, 
and took them to the Kelly Creek Ranch. From these and their progeny the com- 

Eany sell a number of thoroughbred bulls annually besides improving their own herds 
y crossing the ordinary stock with Durhams. Th^^raded stock, some of which are 
as large as thoroughbreds, thrive as well as the nativeDreedsonthe plains and m'lunt- 
tain ranges. Last year the Kelly Creek Ranch in this county, and the I. L. Ranch in 
Elko County, whicn adjoins it, and on which the cattle were also crossed with Dor- 
hams, were consolidated under the name of the Nevada Land and Cattle Company. On 
these ranches the beeves purchased by Horn & Chapman were raised, and stockmen 
'. say many of them are as nne-limbed and as large in size as pure-blooded Durhams. It 
' is also said that these improved breeds are worth from $7 to $10 a head more than 
ordinary cattle, and as they stand the winters and do as well on the Nevada cattle 
ranges as the common breeds of cattle, that ought to be a sufficient inducement for all 
'stock- owners to improve their herds. As the price of cattle keeps up, with no pros- 
^pect of a material reduction, no doubt in a few years Nevada ranges will all be stcKsked 
with improved breeds of cattle." 

The climate seems especially adapted to the growth of thoroughbreds, and when 
epidemics come the cattle can be driven to the mountains for safety. 

It is quite impossible to obtain accurate figures showing amount of beef exported 
&om the State for a given period, but, in order that sonic idea of this interest may be 
formed, I will say that on the 1st of December last it was estimated by cattlemen 
that there was about 35^000 head of beef cattle, which would average about 700 pounds 
each dressed, available for the winter season. 

The price per pound is 7^ to 8 cents. During one week in the month of January, 
1885, there were shipped from Winnemucca, a station on the Central Pacific road, to 
California, 100 cars of beeves, averaging 19 head per car, making atotal of 2,014 beeves. 
The piincipal markets for beef are San Francisco and Chicago, being transported 
over the Central Pacific Railroad and connecting lines, where it commands the highest 
market price. 

HUMBOLDT EXPORTS. 

Through the courtesy of J. A. McBride, the obliging agent of the Central Pacific 
Railroad at this place, we are enabled to ^ive the fofiowing statement of the ship- 
ments of beeves, horses, wool, and fruit Irom Winnemucca during the year 1884, 
which is compiled from the railroad books: Of beef cattle there were shipped to San 
Francisco, 13,290 head ; to Oakland stock-yards, 3,624 ; to San Jos6, 1,270 ; to Merced, 
1,053; to Suisun, 994; to Sacramento, 381; to Athlone, 375; to other points, 295; 
making the total shipments of beef cattle 21,282 head. There were shipped during 
the last year 341 horses, mostly to California. The wool shipments amounted to 
309,375 pounds, of which 278,451 pounds were shipped direct to Boston and Philadel- 
phia, and 31,284 pounds to San Francisco. The shipment of green fruit is a new indus- 
try, and amounted during the summer and fall to 1,055 boxes, aggregating 62,495 
pounds. 

The cattle shipments in 1880 aggregated 21,302 head ; in 1881, 29,382 head. This 
was exclusive of 1,600 dressed beeves shipped by the Refrigerator Company, and about 
2,300 calves. In 1882 the cattle shipments aggregated 20,975 head, exclusive of 1,300 
dressed beeves, shipped by the Refrigerator Company ; in 1883 the cattle shipments 
aggregated 18,744. 

fii 1881 the wool shipments aggregated 227,127 pounds; in 1882, 349,585 pounds; in 
1883, 400,575 pounds. 

IRRIGATION. 

Vast areas of land in the State need only water to be made productive and transform 
what is now apparently a barren waste into valuable farms. Several prominent ca^ 
tie firms are at present irrigating large tracts of heretofore unproductive land witi 
surprising results, having extensive reservoirs and canals. It is necessary for t^em 
to own large tracts for grazing purposes, and the best portions are being turned into 
created pastures. Whenever the test has been made and water has been brought from 
the mountains to the valleys by means of ditches and pipes or brought to the surface 
by artesian wells, the hitherto non-productive soil has literally blossomed with grain, 
fruits, grasses, and cereals of every description. Strikingly is this illustrated by rid- 
ing along through Humboldt County, on the Central Pacific Railroad, when, after 
traversing hundreds of miles of a barren, dreary country the traveler emerges from 
the car to find himself gazing upon beds of roses, fruit trees of every description, 
luxuriant fields of grass and farm products of all kinds adorning acres of land aroand, 
while a fountain ot water, drawn from the mountains beyond, is a constant reminder 
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of the secret canse of this beautiful oasis in the desert ; notably, also, is this charac- 
teristic of the soil exhibited in Carson, Clover, Mason, Huntington, Ruby, Reese River, 
and, in fact, all the valleys of the State where the water has been systematically 
utilized. 

No doubt that by means of a proper system of reservoirs a large area of Nevada 
could be made a garden of vegetation and the uninhabited regions dotted with towns 
and cities, and the waterless sage-brush plai ns transformed into green fields. Some gen- 
eral system of irrigation should be adopted, and doubtless will be, in the near future. 
Agitation has already commenced, and undoubtedly will continue to increase, directed 
to the idea of constructing large reservoirs for the purpose of holding in reserve large 
bodies of water for use in the dry season. Already much attention is being paid to 
this system of irrigation, and desirable sites for reservoirs for the storing of water 
are being sought after. It is evident a general system of irrigation is sadly needed, 
and to this end a bill was introduced during the last legislature to establish a State 
board of irrigation, whose business it was to be to investigate this matter and report 
desirable places for storing and saving water, and also to superintend the management 
of State canals for irrigating purposes. The object was to create a State investment 
whereby the waste water could be utilized on the sage-brush land at a profit to the 
State and to settlers, but by a local interest expressed in the bill it was defeated. A 
State board of irrigation doubtless will be formed, and laws enacted for the manage- 
ment of waterways of the State. The rivers and creeks furnish enough water to ir- 
rigate ten times tne amount at present irrigated. More water is wasted by careless- 
ness every year than is used, simply because there is no check. 

A certain number of farmers unite and build a ditch from a river to irrigate their 
lands ; an adjoining set build another for their lands, and so on until several ditches 
are in operation. The ditches being under separate management, conflicts ensue and 
damage suits follow, as one company fails to take care or its waste water, allowing 
it to run on to the farm of a stockholder of another company, thus wasting water 
that might be us6d to an advantage in another direction. The mill managers along 
the Carbon River last year were complaining of the scarcity of the water, and upon 
examination by a committee appointed to investigate the matter it was found that 
while some ranchers were using the water economically others were allowing it to 
run to waste and receiving no benefits whatever by so doing, while still others were 
actually drowning out their grain to keep an unfriendly neighbor from getting his 
share of the water. The disposing of lands in elongated tracts along the course of a 
stream and forever debarring the using of that water for lands outside by another is 
encouraging a species of riparian rights that retards the country in its growth and 
settlement and puts a check on irrigation. There are now 800 irrigating ditches in 
the State, aggregating in round numbers 2,000, miles and successfully irrigating 150,000 
acres of land. If the General Government could by persuaded to give the State all 
the unappropriated lands within its borders under due restrictions and proper pre- 
cautions, a general system of irrigation could then be easily inaugurated, and a State 
now in the front rank as a producer of gold and silver bullion would soon take a sim- 
ilar po.'»ition among the agricultural States of the Union, for it has been demonstrated 
beyond doubt that the lands of Nevada are sterile only because of aridity. ^ 



APPENDIX No. 27. 

EXTRACTS FROM REPORT OF HON. F. A. TRITLE, GOVERNOR OF ARIZONA, 

FOR THE TEAR 1684. 

GRAZING. 

The grazing interests of the Territory have largely increased daring the last year ; 
(][iiite extensive importations of improved breeds of cattle and horses have been made 
into Arizona, attracted by the unequaled advantages to be found here for the stock- 
owner in the mildness of the climate, the extensive ranges, the notritions grasses, 
and the small amount of care required by the stock. There has been an entire ab- 
sence of epidemic diseases amons cattle and horses in this Territory, and the percent- 
age of loss per year is stated to oe about 3 per cent., being less than any otner por- 
tion of the United States. 

Much of the 60,000 square miles of grazing lands in Arizona, though bountifiilly 
covered with rich grasses, cannot be utilized at present for grazing purposes on ac- 
bount of the absence of water. It is believed, however, that this drawback can be 
largely, if not almost completely, remedied by the introduction of artesian water. Id 
fact, wnere the experiment has been tried, in Sulphur Spring Valley, Cochise County, 
the result is most satisfactory, ^'sufficient water having been obtained in this way to 
water at least 30,000 cattle, besides affording sufficient irrigation to maintain the 
gardens that a population attending to this stock would require, and x^rhaps tree 
plautatious for the relief of stock from sun and wind." ( Viae report of commissioo 
appointed to examine and report upon artesian wells in Sulphur Spring Valley. ) 

The importance of this question of obtaining water by artesian-well process 
throughout the Territory where superficial streams are not sufficient to maintain 
stock, much less for agricultural purposes, is apparent. 

Should all of the grazing laud in the Territory be made available in this way it h 
estimated that there would be ample pasturage for five million cattle. 

There are now in the Territory about three hundred thousand head of stock, with 
probably good pasturage, under present conditions, for one millioD more. During 
the prevalence of the Texas cattle fever last summer much apprehension was felt 
among stockmen that the disease might be communicated to the cattle of this Ter- 
ritory, and the question of establishing a quarantine against the admission of cattle 
from Texas was raised. The acting governor, at the earnest request of prominent 
cattlemen, issued a proclamation interdicting the admission of Texas cattle into the 
Territory for a limited period, thereby relieving the apprehension of contagion. 

Upon examining this subject I find no provision of law covering such a question, 
and I would respectfully invite the attention of Congress to this matter, and suggest 
that authority of law be provided for establishing in the Territories quarantine re- 
strfbtions should similar need arise. 

AGRICULTURE. 

The agricultural advantages of Arizona are, I think, generally underestimated 
abroad. There is no more productiv^e soil in America than is to be found in the val- 
leys of Arizona, and it is believed that a greater variety of productions can be raised 
here than elsewhere in the United States, providing water can be had for irrigation. 
Not only does the soil produce fine crops of cereals, but fruits of all kinds, and veg- 
etables of the finest quality. 

The yield per acre of wheat and barley is from 25 to 35 bushels, and after this is 
harvested corn can be planted on the same ground, and a fine crop raised the same 
season. Apples, peaches, pears, plums, figs, quinces, apricots, and nearly every other 
variety of fruit yield largely. Lemons, oranges, ami olives can be raised with profit, 
and finer grapes cannot be produced anywhere. Sugar-cane and cotton have also 
been grown successfully. 

In the valleys of Salt River and Gila River alone there are 400,000 acres, which can 
be brought under cultivation, although less thau 50,000 acres are now being made 
productive. The principal lands now under cultivation in the Territory are confined 
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to the two valleys above named and the valleys of the Verde^ Santa Crnz, and San 
Pedro. Yet there are numerous fertile valleys throughout the Territory in evety - 
direction where considerable farming is done, among which may be named the Sul- 
phur Spring and San Simon Valleys, in Cochise County; Williamson, Peeples, Chino, 
Aqua Fria, Skull, Kirkland, and Walnut Grove Valleys, in Yavapai County ; the val- 
ley of the Little Colorado, in Apache County ; and the fertile bottom lands of the 
Colorado and Lower Gila, in Yuma County. • 

Although most of the farming lands of Arizona are confined to the valleys and the 
bottom lands of the principal nvers, there are millions of acres among the hills and 
on the plains which could be made very productive if there was sufficient wat-er for 
irrigation. 

Irrigation is necessary to insure ^ood crops in nearly every locality, although in a 
few of the northern valleys the subirrigation is sufficient from the rainfall during the 
wet season. Latterly special attention has been given to irrigation propositions. 

In the Salt River Valley an immense canal is being constructed which will convey 
water enough, it is claimed, to reclaim at least 100,000 acres, besides furnishing mo- 
tive power for an immense amount of machinery. With the 35,000 acres already un- 
der cultivation, when this canal is ready for use, which it is expected to be early in 
the spring of 1885, this valley will present as valuable and productive an acreage of 
farming land as any area of equal extent in America. 

The possibilities for the immigrant in this and the adjacent valley of the Gila are 
wonderful. Land can be had reasonably cheap ; ** that which has not been improved 
can be had at from $5 to $10 per acre ; improved land from $15 to $30 per acre, accord- 
ing to the character of soil and location. This price includes a water-right sufficient 
for crop -raising." (Hamilton's Resources of Arizona. ) 

In connection with agricultural pursuits, hog-fattening and pork-packing bids fair 

to become, ere long, an exceedingly profitable business. But little work is required 

- in fattening ; the nogs run on the alfalfa fields and keep in good ordet until the grain 

is harvested, and they are then turned upon the grain stubble-fields to complete the 

grocess of fattening. '^ The pork is solid, sweet, and finely flavored, and disease is un- 
nown." 

When the large canal in Salt River Valley is completed, ice can be cheaply mana- 
factared by water-power, aud pork-packing engaged in on a large scale. 

In reference to the benefits of the canal to the Territory the following quotations 
from the prospectus of the canal company for 1884 are instructive : 

WATER-POWER. 

The water power is formed by a vertical fall of 15 feet of the entire body of the 
canal, made in solid rock, at a point about 8 miles northwest of PhoBuix. The amount 
of power produced is 1,300 horse-power. This power will be of great value in this 
country, where fuel is scarce and expensive. It will be utilized to its full capacity. 
Flour for all of Arizona, Western New Mexico, Eastern California, and Sonora will 
be made here ; ice for the use of the city and to refrigerate large rooms for dairy pur- 
poses, and pork and beef packing, and fruit and beef canning. It will also be used 
for quartz mills for the reduction of ores and for other purposes. 

WATER SUPPLY. 

» 

The water in Salt River, from which this canal takes its supply, is found by meas- 
urement in the dry season of the year to be sntlicient to fill the canal and supply such 
other canals as have been heretofore constructed. 

It is the best supplied stream of water in the southwestern part of the United States. 
The canal is taken out the Salt River three-fourths of a mile below its junction with 
the Verde River. These two streams receive the total southern drainage of the high 
mountain ranges, extending for 200 niiles through the uortheru and central part of 
Arizona. These mountains cover an area of 15,000 square miles, and some of them 
are 1*2,000 feet high. They receive heavy falls of snow in winter and of rain in sum- 
mer, and are covered with a heavy growth of pine timber. 

LAND RECLAIMED. 

This canal reclaims fully 100,000 acres of land. This land is deep alluvial soil of 
surpassing fertility. The surface is remarkably even, being free from elevations 
and' depressions, with an even grade of about 10 feet to the mile from the foot-hills to 
the river, rendering it perfectly adapted for irrigation. It is the one garden spot of 
Arizona. 

AGRICULTURAL PRODUCTS OF THE VALLEY. 

There are now in cultivation 35,000 acres under existing canals. The most profit- 
able cereals are wheat, barley, and oats. The yield this year is estimated at 34,000,000 
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Soandn. The wheat produced here is of extra fine qojilitj, and makes a soperior 
onr. The market fur these prodactions comprises a radios of 400 miles of snrroaiid- 
ing country. 

The average yield of wheat per acre is fnlly 1,500, and 2,000 is not annsoaL The 
cost of raising and marketing at Phoenix per cwt. is ahont 65 cents, and the aven^ 
market price |1.6ii. 

The means of watering cn>i># being in the hands of the farmer, and with no frosts 
to interfere, the yield is very certain. There has not been a failure of crops in this 
valley since its settlement, thirteen years ago. 

It IS a notorious fact that in all countries lands that are supplied by water for irri- 
gation rate at more than double the value of those lands that depend on rainfitU, 
and this is owing to the larger crops produced and the great-er certainty of crops on 
irrigated lands. In some countries--Spain, for instance — this disparity is even greater, 
the value of irrigated lands being more than three times that of other agrioultural 
lands. 

UVE STOCK. 

Alfalfa grows luxuriantly all the year and produces five crops per annum of from 
li to 2 tons per acre each. It will sustain in pasture an average of three head of cat- 
tle \teT acre, and cattle raised on this alfalfa will jwelgh as much at two and one-half 
years old as those on the ordinary wild ranges at three and one-half. 

Timothy, clover, and millet can be successfully raised, but alfalfa, being of a more 
rapid growth and excellent for hay and grazing, is considered by the old residents 
more profitable, and for dairy purposes it is unexcelled. With cheap power for man- 
nfacturing ice for creameries and cheese factories, dairying will become an extensive 
and profitable business. In Arizona alone 500,000 pounds of creamery butter can be 
sold annually at 50 cents per pound. It is now difficult to secure good butter in the 
Territory at any price, and fair ranch butter often sells at 75 cents. 

The cost of raising hogs on alfalfa does not exceed 2 cents per pound. There was 
8hippe<1 into Arizona last year 2,000,000 pounds of bacon, at a cost of 18 cents per 
pound — 1^360.000 — and the demand is rapidiv increasing. Now, with our facilities for 
packing in tbe summer season, bv means of the proposed ice-chilled rooms, this sup- 
ply will, in a few years, all come from Salt River Valley. And, in addition to Arizona, 
we will supply Sonora, New Mexico, and Eastern California. 

LAND GRANTS. 

The present uncertainty existing regarding the final disposition of lands granted 
to the Atlantic and Pacific and Texas Pacific Railroads by Congress is preventing the 
settlonieut of Arizona to a great extent, and keeping from the Territory much capital 
that would be invested here conld a title to these lands be obtained. 

I most urgently present the fact that a determination by Congress of the question 
whether the railroads or the Government own the lands referred to, and the oppor- 
tunity given citizens to acquire title from either one or the other of these sources, 
will be of incaicnlubl<) benefit to Arizona. 

ARTESIAN WATER. 

I most earnestly suggest an a])propriation by Congress to defray the expense of 
sinking artenian wellH in several of the higher valleys of Arizona. Hundreds of 
tlioiisandH of acn^s of land which would be exceedingly valuable for grazing and in 
many inHtaiicj^H agricultural jinrposes, if water could be obtained, are now compara- 
tively without value to the Territory or the Government. Since my last report was 
rendiTcd several art^^sian wtOls havo Ih^cmi ])ored successfully by private enterprise in 
BouH^ of the vulh\vs of the Houthern portion of the Territory where the altitude is not 
great, and an ainph^ How of wattM- obtained at a very moderate depth. 

Tlio loglHhitun? of the Territory in 1875 offere<l a reward of |3,000 to the person first 
finding a Mowing Htreani of water by incauH of a genuine artesian well. This reward 
WRH <'hiiine(l ill November, IHKJ, byMr. W. J. SanderHon, of Sulphur Spring Valley, 
(J(M'hiMe (bounty, Aii/.oiin; jumI in order to determine tlie justice of his claim I ap- 
)ointe(l a eomiiiiNHioii of hi^iiiy com])etent gentlemen, consisting of Hon. E. B. Gage, 
*rof. .I(»hn A. (Miiirch, and Isaiie K. James, eM^., to examine and report upon the wells 
bored hy Mr. SaiKb^rson. Tlie following is an extract from Their report: 

FiiHt.'Tliat. [lowing water lias been obtained in Sulphur Spring Valley by boring. 

H<M'(md. That \\w wells which furnish it are true artesian wells, iu that they derive 
their supply fnnn subterranean sonrci's <listinct from the surface b^' an impervious 
stratum, in this case clay '20 to 40 fe<st thick. 

Third. Tliiit each of these w(»lls inspeeted by them throws out water enough to 
supply r),()()() to 10,()()() liead of stock, and tlierofore is an important addition to the re- 
sources of tlu' T<»rritorv. 
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Foarth. That the finding of the water is not accidental and doubtful, but is quite 
as regular and certain as can be expected of such enterprises. 

FrSh. That no reasonable doubt exists of the possibility of carrying the same 
system of improvement into other valleys of Arizona and thus greatly extending her 
means of industry. 

The deepest well bored was 83 feet. Mr. Sanderson's success stimulated others, and 
several other wells are reported in operation in the southern portion of the Territory, 
notably one near Florence, in Pinal County. 

This is a subject of the utmost importance to the process of Arizona, and the assist- 
ance of Congress is desired in demonstrating the feasibility of developing water on 
the uplands and higher valleys of the Territory, where great depth is required and 
the experiment is too expensive for poor settlers, and where under existing laws no 
inducement is offered to the rich to reclaim land by* this means. 

The Government still owns nearly all the table land of Arizona^ and if water were 
procured on these uplands by artesian process the results would far more than repay 
the expense and the benefit to the Territory be very great. 



APPENDIX No. 28. 

STATKMJCMii FLliyiSHED BT MR. ALBERT FINK, CHAIRMAN OF THS 
JOIST EXECCTIFE COMMITTEE OF EAST AND nEST TRUNK LINES, 
fX REGARD TO LIVESTOCK SBIFMEXTS FROM THE WEST TO THE EAST. 

[Joiut Executive Committee, office of the chairman, 846 Broadway. J 

New York, February 26, 1885. 

L)EAU Hut : lu cumpliaiico with your request of the 18th instant, I herewith inclose 
two htatt'iueiitM of live-Htook shipments: 

Fii>t. Statement No. 233, E. B., showing the number of tons of cattle received at New 
York City. Thiladelphia, Baltimore, and the New England States during 1880, 1881, 1882, 
InH'A, and ldti4, including all cattle shipped from the West which cross the Hudson 
Hiver, and south of Saint Johns. Please understand that these are the arrivals at the 
st'uhoavd of cattle from all parts of the country. The origin of shipments appears on 
tlu^ Htatement. Some of the cattle originated in New York State, some in Pennsylva- 
nia, bouie in New Jersey, some in Virginia, and some in Maryland. You can, from this 
fttatfUH'iit, make out the cattle shipments from Western points, but we have no in- 
formation sliowiug where the shipments came from beyond Chicago or Saint Louis. 

Tho bamc statement sliows the dressed-beef shipments. You will notice that this 
(latlic has been increasing, particularly to New England, since the year 1880; and this, 
lif couisu, may aiuumnt for tlie decrease in the shipments of live cattle, although there 
liah been a gcncial increase in the shipments to New England. 

You will alyti bear in mind that these figures include all export shipments, which in 
>^i»iin' ycartt are ^roater than in others. We have no statistics showing the export of 
.all it'. l»ut i jjuppoho you can obtain that from other sources. 

'I'ln- wtiulii of tbo live eattb^ will average about 1,200 pounds per bead, and 100 
i.'.nii(l>> olRvr, e-aUl«s j^ross, will make about 57 pounds of dressed beef. 

ill ilu' \<ai IHMI the l)ela ware, Lackawanna and Western earned about 5 percent, of 



ii.. I. lit if. to Nrw Voik, whieb is not included in this table, and this will account for 
; ill il« inam- ill tin* uliiinueiits as eompared with the previous year. 

^1 mud. .Stat» Hunt No. 2114, K. B., showing the cattle shipped in the years 1880 to 
I l ihmm (Miiia^o, Saint lionis, Indianapolis, and Cincinnati, of which we have ac- 
iMiiii V 'I lu tiint total ill the table shows the shipments to New York City, Philadel- 
,.lii.i liaiiiiiion, and Ntiw Kngland points. The shipments enumerated under "Other 
■>i.u«' . " writ- niadf. to interior points. For example, in 1880 the shipments from Saint 
i...ui-, ivi lIliiMii.s wnr. l(i,H2;i touH, of which 13,000 tons went to Chicago, and the bal- 
lu.. lu iiiii liiiipuiiitb in Illinois. The 31,549 tons shipped from Chicago to Indiana in 
1 1. 1 w 11 l'"'i', and tin*. e«uiesponding number of tons shipped in the subsequent years, 
„.i I I a dauijitniii^ r.hialdiiihnient at Hammond, Ind., and are there made into dressed 
\ui r .1.1.1 .ltiii|M-.d rahi. The (Inched beef so shipped is included in Statement No. 233. 
I h.- dir u d hti'.t" a I lis iiiji; ut the Hea-eoast is also included in the table of dressed-beef 
•liiiniiiikts ( (iiit.iiui-.d 111 Statement No. 23;^. 

\ ua \N \\\ iiiiin r, titiit lai^ejshipimMitHofcattle are made to interiorpoints in the States 

I \*\> \uik and r» iin->,\ ivania. 'i'liis is partly for home consumption, but alargepor- 

.1 >>i .>r I hi . »i«u U I . ted in those StateH, and afterwards shipped to the seaboard ; and 

.li ii w l.i. Ii .;in ,1 tu tlio n'.ihoard wtnild be included in Statement No. 233. The ship- 

..i. ui . lu rudhilvi, luriill\, uie iindiided in the New York State shix)ment8, and all that 

• 1. >i . uii iiiuit d iImio, ut ( onrne, eiinn^N east. 

i I. 'I-' 1 III • hklui uiatioii i^ \> hat >on desire. 

l»<- .p«-i I lllll\ , \ viUlfci, 

ALBERT FINK, 
Commissioner. 
!'• I I u .\i \i.\ui, Ji. , K->4., 

( huj oj' liunau uf St^tinticH^ Washington, D. C. 
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Special tIattmeKt 2fo. 333, £. B., thoanng cattle receivtd at 2fea> York Citg, Fhiladelpkia, 
Saltiftort, and the Nta Ennland SlalM from poinU umI tkerenf during 1880, 1861, 1883, 
1B83, and 18S4. 
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Special statement No. 234, E, B, showing cattle from and via ChicagOf Saint LouiSy Indian- 
apoliSf and Cincinnati, fowa/rded east thereof during 1880, 1881, 1882, 1883, and 1884. 



1880. 



Destination. 



New York City 
Philadelphia ... 
Baltimore 



New Bngland. 



Boston 

Portland 

Vermont 

Hassachnsetts 
Oonneoticat... 
Rhode Island.. 



Total New England 

OtherStatet, 



Illinois 

Michigan 

Caaaoa 

Indiana 

Ohio 

Kentncky 

New York 

Pennsvlyania 

New Jersey and Delaware . 

Maryland and Sonth 

West Virginia 

Virginia.-.. 



Total other States. 



Grand total 



Chicago. 



Tont. 
222,262 
19,280 
4,053 



81, 914 

655 

10 

21,367 

1,783 

21,331 



127.060 



3,006 

23 

81,549 

3,368 



43.272 

10.599 

1,559 

368 

970 



94,704 



467,359 



Saint 
Louis.* 



Tont. 
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1,120 
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35,840 



16,823 
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10,100 

20 

9,850 

170 

60 

600 



39,723 



127,973 



Indian- 
apolis.* 



Tons. 
3,102 
190 



Cinoin. 
nati.* 



Ton*. 

28,315 
376 
400 



30 
211 



17.172 

6,800 

10 



24,228 



27,515 



140 



140 



1,294 



14,100 

560 

180 

80 



10 



16,184 



45,415 



Total. 



Tom. 
300,749 
24,066 
5,573 



163,040 



174,894 



668.962 



1881. 



New York City 
Philadelphia ... 
Baltimore 



New IBngland. 



Boston 

Portland 

Vermont 

Massachusetts 
Connecticut . . . 
Shode Island . . 



Total New England 

OtJier States. 



Illinois 

Michigan 

Canada 

Indiana 

Ohio 

Kentucky 

New York 

Pennsylvania 

New .Jersey and Delaware 

Maryland and South 

"West Virginia 

Virginia. 1 



Total other States. 
Grand total 



265,367 

30,403 

3,807 



96,222 
2,392 
10 
1,934 
1,068 
6,618 



108, 244 



2,856 

55 

51, 414 

6,247 



25, 081 
19, 703 

1,017 
162 

1,148 



107, 683 



515, 504 



40,830 
9,690 
1,090 



25,160 



25, 160 



19,435 
760 



3,070 

16,530 

60 

17, 470 

14, 930 

10 

180 



6,079 
40 



380 



380 



34 
140 



6,699 
8,536 



72, 445 I 15, 409 



149, 215 I 21, 908 



26,532 
412 
974 



170 



170 



3,677 



8,200 
703 
218 
180 



338,808 

40,545 

5,8n 



133.954 



12,980 208,517 



41,068 727,695 



* Excludmg cattle from Saint Louis and Chicago. 
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iJp«o£aI »ttit*Kunt No. 334, B. B., fuming oattlt fivm and via ClUeago, ^d.— Coatinned. 
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Special statement No. 234, E, B,, shmoing cattle from and via Chicago, ^o. — Continaed. 

1884. 



Destination. 



Boston - 


New Engkmd. 


Portland 


Rhode Island... 


>••••••••>..•..•■•••*•••••••••••..•• 



Total New England 

Other Statee. 



Illinois... 
Michigan 

Ohio 



Kentacky . 
"Sew York. 



Pennsylvania 

New tj ersey and Delaware 

Maryland and South 

West Virginia 



Total othcff States 
Grand total 



Chicago. 



Tone. 

54,845 
163 
088 



55,096 



2,518 

05, 057 

7,137 



16,006 

18,580 

584 

1,206 

3,243 



145,420 



415, 122 



Saint 
Lonis. 



Tone. 
7,632 



7,532 



36,742 
6,310 
2,446 

18,604 

60 

0,650 

8,406 



10 



82,228 



154,640 



Indian- 
apolis. 



Tone. 



20 



20 



53 
525 



0,005 
3,048 



14,521 



21.067 



Cincin- 
nati. 



To e. 

100 



101 



1,060 



127 

058 

63 

10 



8,108 



80,006 



\ Total 



Tone. 



68.739 



345,377 



621,836 
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APPENDIX No. 29. 

^:&TTEB. ADDRESSED TO THE CHIEF OF THE BUBEAU OF STATISTICS 
B7 HON. J AS, F, MILLEB, M. C, OF TEXAS, IN BEGABD TO THE BELA- 
TIVE ADVANTAGES OF MOVINO TEXAS CATTLE TO NOBTHEBN BANGE8 
B7 TBAIL AND BY BAIL, 

House of Bbprbsentatives, 

WasUngim, D. C, February 6, 1885. 

^ Mt Dear Sir : Tour favor of January 5, transmitting statement of the Missouri Pa- , ( 

^jfic Railway system in relation to transportation of cattle is received, and as I think ^ 

^lie statements made require some correction, I will therefore state briefly these points 
^f difference: , 

1. I think the universal experience of cattlemen warrants me in saying that driving 
battle (young or old) by trail, when grass and water can be had, is much cheaper than 
%hipping by rail. 

2. That cattle driven by trail arrive at their destination in much better condition 
than when shipped by rail. In fact, cattle driven by trail improve very much during < 

. the drive if properly handled. -| 

3. That the losses in driving by the trail are much less than when shipped by rail. I 

4. That cattle driven over a regular trail, properly handled, become acclimated du- 
ring the drive and are not liable, upon arrival at distributing centers, to communicate 
the cattle fever, while those shipped by rail must be quarantined during about the 
same period required to complete the drive to acquire this immunity, and at nearly as 
much expense as is required to complete the drive. 

5. The railroad facilities and rolling-stock are not yet sufficient to enable them to 
handle the Texas cattle shipment in the time required within which the cattle must ' ' 
be gathered on the ranges (after spring opens) and delivered by June or July, so as to 
be able to get sufficient flesh to stand the winter. 

These positions are, in my judgment, fully sustained by the experience of cattle dri- 
vers; and I may say further, that only those cattle are shipped by rail (except beef ^ 
cattle for slaughter) which are so situated that it is not practicable to drive them by r — - 
the trail. ^ 

Very respectfully, 

JAS. F. MILLER, 
\Member Congi^eas Eighth District, Texas, 
Joseph Nimmo, Jr., 

Chief of Bureau of Staii$tlci, 
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APPENDIX No. 30. 

A BILL TO ESTABLISH A QUARANTINED LIVE-STOCK TRAIL, AND TO 
REGULATE COMMERCE BETWEEN THE STATES AS TO LIVE STOCK- 
INTRODUCED IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES JANUARY 17, 1886, 
BY HON JAMES F, MILLER, M, C, OF TEXAS. 

A BILL to establisli a qiua'antmed live-stock trail, and to regulate commerce between the States as to 

live stock. 

Be it enacted hy the Senate and House of Representatives of the United States of AmeHe§ 
in Congress assembled, That the Secretary of the Interior be, and is hereby, directed 
to appoint, as soon as practicable, three commissioners whose dnty it shall be to lay 
out and establish, by metes and bounds, a public highway to be known as a quaran- 
tined national live-stock trail, for the purpose of driving cattle, horses, sheep, hoss, 
or other live stock to market or from one location to another, and, further, to estao- 
lish, by metes and bounds, at convenient points on said trail, suitable quarantined 
^razing-grounds where said live stock may be held and grazed for short periods dur- 
ing the drive. 

Sec. 2. That said quarantined national live-stock trail shall begin on Bed River, as 
near the one hundredth degree of longitude as may be deemed practicable for the 
purpose of this act ; thence running in a northerly and westerly direction through 
the Indian Territory, following as far as may be practicable the present trail known 
as the Fort Griffin and Dodge City trail, to the southwest corner of the State of Etm- 
sas ; thence over the unappropriated public lands belonging to the United States, in 
a northerly direction, on the most practicable route, to the north boundary hne of 
the United States. 

Sec. 3. That said quarantined national live-stock trail may be of any practicable 
width not exceeding six miles, and said quarantined grazing-grounds shall not exceed 
twelve miles square at any one place. 

Sec. 4. That the unappropriated public lands upon which said quarantined national 
live-stock trail and grazing-grounds may be established shall be, and are hereby, 
withdrawn and withheld from sale, location, or settlement, and are set apart for the 
exclusive purposes of said trail and quarantine grounds for the term often years from 
the passage of this act. 

Sec. 5. That as soon as said commissioners shall have laid out and designated said 
trail in accordance with the provisions of this act, they shall make a report thereof 
to the Secretary of the Interior, fully defining said trail; and if such report shall be 
approved by the Secretary of the Interior, he shall cause the same to be recorded in 
the General Land Office of the United States, and shall at once give public notice of 
the establishment of said trail by causing publication thereof in some newspaper 
published at the capitals of the States of Missouri, Kansas, Texas, Colorado, and 
Nebraska. 

Sec. 6. That the sum of ten thousand dollars, or so much thereof as may be neces- 
sary, is hereby appropriated, out of any money in the Treasury not otherwise appro- 
priated, for the purpose of paying the expenses of carrying out the provisions oi thifl 
act, subject to the draft of the Secretary of the Interior. 
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APPENDIX No. 31. 

STATEMENT BY MR. GEORGE OLDS, GENERAL TRAFFIC MANAGER OF 
THE MISSOURI PACIFIC RAILWAY SYSTEM, UNDER DATE OF DECEM- 
BER 24, 1884, IN REGARD TO THE SHIPMENT OF CATTLE NORTH BY RAIL, 

Two years ago it was not thought practicable to move young cattle from the breed- 
ing lands in Southern Texas, adjacent to the Gulf of Mexico, the drive over the old 
land trails being considered the cheaper means of removing the young stock to the 
.^^zing lands in Western and Northern Texas and the Indian Territory. This subject 
^sngaged the attention of Mr. Gould, our president, in April, 1883, and efforts were 
•^t once made to test the practicability of moving this class of live stock by rail from 
laredo and other points on our southern lines to Northern Texas, especially to the 
fan Handle, so called. Our efforts were rewarded with success, we having carried ^ 
:£rom Southern Texas points, since April, 1883, to Foi-t Worth and points west on the 
3Sio Grande division and to Wichita Falls, the northern terminus of the Fort Worth 
£ind Denver City Railroad, from which point the stock took the land trail to North- 
"^restern Texas, over 100,000 head of young cattle, and, as showing what the possibili- 
^t^es are, we carried several thousand head from Southern Texas to points as far north 
^w Ogalalla. on the Union Pacific Kailioad. 

The old method of driving cattle overland is slow and tedious and always results 
xn landing the stock in Nebraska and Dakota in a weak and exhausted condition ; 
Xfhile that which we carried by rail was landed in five days' total time from date of 
Xoading, the distance hauled being, in round numbers, 1,400 miles, the drive over the 
same custance usually occupying six weeks' time. It has been stated by some of those 
'who shipped by rail that the saving of interest on cost and the superior weight and 
condition of the stock when unloaded from trains went very far towards equalizing 
the excess cost of rail transportation over cost of driving overland. While this feat- 
ure of railroad traffic is in its infancy in Texas, yet I am sanguine of the ability of the 
railroads to successfully compete with the old method of overland driving. In this 
respect it will appear the railroads of Texas, especially the Missouri Pacific system, is 
becoming a most valuable means of rapidly developing the enormous cattle resources 
[ of the State of Texas. 

The question of overcoming the objections of the citizens of the Northwestern States, 
whose herds may be affected by the introduction of Texas cattle carried by rail direct 
from the extreme southern districts, is now engaging the attention of some of the rail- 
KMkL managers, and a plan of acquiring large Iracts of land in Nebraska and Dakota, 
apon which the cattle carried by rail may be held in quarantine a sufficient length of 
tune to acclimatize and get them into such condition as will remove all danger of spread- 
ing fever, is one which presents itself. The important features in connection with this 
f»Uin are : Can land be had for this purpose, and are the profits to the railroad carrier 
ikely to be such as to justify the cost of acquiring it ? 

IGl 



APPENDIX No. 32. 

STATEMENT FUBNI8HED BY MR. GEORGE OLDS, GENERAL TRAFFIC 
MANAGER OF THE MISSOURI PACIFIC RAILROAD SYSTEM, IN REGARD 
TO THE MOVEMENT OF CATTLE BY RAIL FROM TEXAS TO POINTS 
NORTH OF THE STATE OF KANSAS, 

, Treasury DEPARTSfENT, 

Bureau of Statistics, 
Washington, D, C, January 26, 1885. 

Dear 8ir : Will you be so kind as to have a statement prepared for me showing the 
number of cattle which you have transported each/year from Texas to the Northwest 
by tail! 

I am, sir, very respectfully, yours, 

JOSEPH NIMMO, Jr., 

. Chief of Bureau. 
George Olds, Es(^, 

General Traffic Manager, 

Misonri Pacific Railway Company, 

St. Louis ^ Mo. 



The Missouri Pacific Railway Company, 

Office of General Traffic Manager, 
Saint Louis, Mo., March 7, 1885. 

Dear Sir : Referring to your request of January 26, I beg to inclose herewith 
such information as I have been enabled to obtain from our general auditor relative 
to the movement northward of Texas cattle. 

I regret that we cannot give the information in a more complete form. I also re- 
gret the delay in finally replying to your request, which has been entirely owing to 
pressure of business incidental to the preparation of the annual reports of this com- 
pany. 

You will observe that Mr. Warner's statement includes only such cattle as were 
moved by all rail to points north of the State of Kansas. The stock cattle (so called) 
moved by all lines from Southern Texas points to Wichita Falls amounted to 150,018. 
Besides this there were moved from Southern Texas points to points west of Fort 
Worth, on our Rio Grande division, about 200 head. 
Yours, truly, 

GEO. OLDS, 
General Traffic Manager. 
JOSKPH NiMMo, Esq., 

Chief Bureau of Statistics, 

Washington, D. C. 



The Missouri Pacific Rail'^'ay Company, 

AccouNTix^G Department, 
Saint Louiet Mo., March 6, 1885. 

Dear Sir: Referring to your favor of the 7th ultimo, in regard to statement, for Mr. 
Joseph Nimmo, of cattle transported via our line from Texas to the Northwest, I in- 
close to you herewith a memo, statement for the year 1884, that being the only year 
during which we had through billing arrangements, andtogoanyfurth^ back 'would 
Hccessitato going through the local billing. 

Trusting that this will be satisfactory, and returning all correspondence to you, 1 
veraain, 

Youie, truly, C. G. WARNER, 

General Auditor. 
George Olds, Esq., 

Getiei'al Traffic Manager. 
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Stock from Texas to the Northwest, 1884. 



aifl 



April 

2"iy 

Beptember 



f Throajch ways-bills via Burlinf^ton and Missouri Biver Railway. ] 



Month. 



From — 



San Antonio. 

Pearsali 

San Antonio . 
do 



To— 



Culbertson, Nebr. 
Cambridge, Nebr. 
Culbertson, Kebr. 
do 



Ko. cars. 



11 

17 

19 

6 



[Through way-bills via Union Pacific Railway.] 



-A-pril.. 
Ha.^.^. 



Bo 

June . 
I>o 



Fort Worth . 

Taylor 

Yiotoiia 

do 

San Antonio . 

Benison 

Forth Worth 



North Platte, Nebr 

Kearney, Nebr ». 

Brady l8laiid,Nebr 

Ogallala, Nebr 

do 

do 

do 



4 
8 
50 
84 
97 
82 
21 



[Billed locally via PapUUon.] 



Juno 

Do .... 
_ X>o.... 
^Ptember 



San Antonio , 

do 

do 

do 

Fort Worth.. 
San Antonio. 



Fremont, Nebr .... 

Kearney, Nebr 

Madison, Nebr . 

Schuyler, Nebr ... 
North Loup, Nebr 
David City, Nebr . 



5 
3 
2 
4 
2 
8 

19 



[Billed locally via Falls City.] 



^y ... 
..Do. 

Jaly ... 

'^ttRUst 



Hquston 

San Antonio. 

Cisco 

San Antonio 

do 

do 



of 22 head per car, 8,712. 

12 



Culbertson, Nebr,. 

do 

Brush, Colo 

McCook.Xebr .... 

Solem, Nebr 

McCook, Nebr . . . . 



16 
10 
83 

7 
4 

7 

"77 



^®C cars, at an average 

11991 E c- 
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APPENDIX No. 33. 

STATEMENT FURNISHED BY MB. J. F, GOBDABD, TBAFFIC MANAGES OF 
THE ATCISON, TOPEKA AND SANTA F^ BAILBOAD, IN BEGARD TO THE 
TBANSPOBTATION OF TEXAS CATTLE TO NOBTHEBN BANGE8 BY BAIL, 

ToPKKA, Eans., Fehruary 21, 1885. 

Deab Sir : Your favor of the 13tli to our general manager has been handed to me 
for reply. 

Mr. Robinson wired you on the 13th as follows: '* First shipment of Texas cattle 
from £1 Paso by rail over our road was made in 1884, in which year we moved aboat 
30,000 hei^. With no un&vorable legislation we will probably move 75,000 head in 
1885." 

In answer to the latter clause of your letter, I have talked with several experts as 
to the danger of increasing or developing Texas fever by the movement of these cat- 
tle by rail as compared with the drive. It has been a much-discussed question as to 
what Texas fever is. Our best veterinarians differ on the subject. It is a well-estab- 
lished fact, however, that native cattle have taken the disease from passing over 
ground which had been previously passed over by Texas cattle, although several 
months may have elapsed between the time of passage of the two herds. JB^m this 
it is supposed that the disease is propagated by a germ deposited either through the 
feet or mouth of the animals. Texas cattle themselves never have the disease ; that 
is to say, if they contain the germs, the germs are never developed in themselves, they 
only having the power of communicating the disease to northern cattle. The cattle 
which take the disease, I am informed by the best authorities, have no power of com- 
municating it to others. With these conditions, my judgment would be that it is al- 
together the safest plan of transportation for Texas cattle by rail. Wjth proper sani- 
tary precautions, by cleansing the cars and stock-yards where they are nnloade^d, 
before native cattle are allowed to be introduced (which was done by our company 
last year) will undoubtedly prevent any danger of a spread of the disease by means 
of shipment by rail. The only danger, then, remaining would be when the Texas 
cattle are turned out to graze, which danger always exists unless they are kept in 
. separate pastures from the native stock. The advantage of shipment by rail is, I 
think, in the fact that in the movement from Texas to the point of^unloading from the 
cars the country is kept entirely clear from the danger of contagion. 

The Territories of New Mexico and Wyoming and the States of Colorado and Kan- 
sas have passed laws upon the subject ; and it may be that such statutes will be 
passed as will make the shipment of Texas cattle by rail impracticable. I have not 
as yet investigated the subject as to whether such legislation would be constitutional 
as to inter- State traffic or not ; but I can freely say that I believe that it would be ill 
advised, and work an injury to a very large industry which is an immense source of 
revenue to the country. 
Very truly, yours, 

J. F. GODDARD, 

Traffic Manager. 

Hon. Joseph Nimmo, Jr., 

Chief of Bureau of StatisticSf 

Waahingtorij D. C, 



ToPEKA, Kans., February 25, 1885. 

Dear Sir : Yours of February 20 to our general manager has been referred to me for 
reply. 

I some days since wrote you stating that I did not believe in the theory that rail 
shipments of cattle increased the liability of a spread of the Texas fever; but, on the 
other hand, I believe the contrary is true. I stated in my previous lett-er the theories 
as to the spread of the so-called *' Texas fever," that should the cattle be driven across 
the country, whatever ground they pass over is practically forbidden ground for 
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native cattle, as the latter are liable to conta^on from passing over the same gronnd. 
"Whatever objection any of our pecmle may have raised to a trail leading northwesterly,. 
it donbtless emanates from the idea that shipments of native cattle, located at any* 
point west of said trail, could not be driven to the shipping point unless such points 
"was also west of the trail, as it would be dangerous for such native cattle to cross the 
trail so provided. I will here say that this objection is not on the part of the railroad 
company, but, as I look at it, in the interest, encouragement, and improvement of J 
live stock. Cattle occupying the larger portion of the Indian Territory, the Pan 
Handle of Texas, and also of New Mexico, are graded cattle; that is to say, nearly 
all of the cattle raisers in that country have introduced into their herds, which were 
originally Texans, blooded stock to raise the grade far above the average Texan. My 
idea is that the best interest of the whole cattle industry would be served by the 
movement by rail rather than by trail. In other words. I consider the cattle interests 
of the country to be best served by a course which will induce, rather than the con- 
^^^j the improvement of the large herds of cattle raised in our section. I think this 
improvement will be very much more rapid if the parties so engaged feel sure that . 
their herds will be protected from any ravages from Texas fever. 
Yours, very laruly, 

J. F. GODDARD. 
Joseph Nimmo, Jr., Esq., 

Chief of Bureau of Siatiatics, 

Washington, D. C, 



APPENDIX No. 34. 

LETTER ADDRESSED TO THE CHIEF OF THE BUREAU OF STATISTICS 
BY MR. GEORGE B. LOVING, OF FORT WORTH, TEX,, IN REGARD TO TEE 
ESTABLISHMENT OF A CATTLE TRAIL IN TEXAS, 

Office of Daily and Weekly Gazette, 

Fort Worth, Tex,, February 12, 1885. 

Dear Sir : I have yonr favor of the 7th, for which you will please acc^t my thanks. 
I answered your telegram of the 7th, stating that a bill was ti6w before the State 
legislature ptopofeing to open a cattle trail from the Colorado River to the crossing of 
Red River in Wilbarger County. I have very little hope of their being able to pass 
this bill, at least at this session of the legislature ; in fact, there is no immediate ne- 
cessit}' for the passage of such a bill in Texas, as there is no hindrance to -the passage 
of cattle over any section of country in this State ; but unless there is an outlet fnr- 
nished for Texas cattle by the establishment of a national trail through the Indian 
Territory and Kansas (or the removal of all obstacles to their introduction to the 
ranges in the Northern States and Territories), I cannot but apprehend serious iujnry 
to the stock interests of this State, as the want of such an outlet for the surplus cat- 
tle of Texas must necessarily result in a very material decrease in values. 
Very respectfully, yours, 

GEO. B. LOVING. 
IJou. Joseph Nimmo, Jr., 

Chief of Bureau of Staiiatica, 

Washington, D. C. 



A BILL to provide for the establishment of a State cattle tiail aud to make an appropriation for 

defraying the expenses of the same. 

Be it enacted hy the legislature of the State of Texas, That there shall be laid out and 
established a public thorouhfare in this State, to be known aud designated as the 
** State Cattle Trail." It shall begin at some suitable point on the Colorado River, 
at or near the southwest corner of Brown County, and shall run from thence as nearly 
as practicable on a direct line to the initial monument on the one hundredth meridian, 
west longitude, where the same crosses the Prairie Dog Town Fork of Red River, and 
from thence with said one hundredth meridian to the northeast corner of Lipscomb 
County. Said State cattle trail shall be, as nearly as practicable, two miles in width 
from said beginning point to the said initial monument, and from thence to the said 
northeast corner of Lipscomb County it shall be, as nearly as practicable, one mile in 
width, and shall be laid out and marked as hereinafter provided. 

Sec. 2. The governor shall appoint three disinterested and discreet citizens of this 
State, to be known and designated as the ** Trail Commission ;" they shall receive the 
compensation and perform the duties required of them by this act. Before entering 
upon the discharge of their duties each of said trail commission shall take and suV 
scribe an oath to the effect that he will, to the best of his skill and ability, discharge 
and perform all the duties required of him by this act without favor or affection, 
malice, or hatred, to any person. Such oath shall be filed with the secretary of state. 

Sec. 3. It shall be the duty of the trail commission to lay out and direct the sur- 
veying and marking of said cattle trail in accordance with the provisions of this act, 
and to report their proceedings in writing to the governor. Said report shall be 
accompanied bj' a plot or map showing the location of the trail, with field notes of the 
survey thereof. 

Sec. 4. Said State cattle trail shall not be laid out across any farm, lot, or Inclosoie 
without first obtaining the written consent of the owner, or his agent or attorney, to 
the same, except as hereinafter provided. If such written consent should be refused, it 
shall then be the duty of said trail commission to carefully examine the country ronnd 
about such farm, lot, or in closure, aud see whether the trail can be so diverged from 
its general course as to pass round such farm, lot, or inclosure without serious incon- 
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venience to the public ; and if snch can be done, it shall be their duty to so lay it out. 
In cases of the kind above mentioned said trail may be narrowed down to any width 
less than the maximum width of two miles, provided the same shall not be less than 
sixty feet in width at any place. But if, aiter snch examination, the trail commis- 
sion is of the opinion that such divergence caanot be made without great and serious 
inconvenience to the public, it shall be their duty to lay out said trail across such 
farm, lot, or inclosnre, but in so doing they shall confine said trail to so much ground 
only as shall be necessary for the purpose. In laying out the said cattle trail, if the 
trail commission deem it expedient, they may adopt any or all lanes or other narrow 
passes along the route, and may confine said trail only to snch lane or other narrow 
pass in order to pass the same through parts of the country where, by reason of in- 
closnres or other obstacles, it would other otherwise incur unnecessary expense to lay 
it out the maximum width* or less. 

Sec. 5. If the owner, or his agent or attorney, of any land over which said trail may 
be laid out shall file with said trail commission a written protest against laying out 
such trail across his land, it shall then be the duty of the trail commission to assess 
the damages to such owner and make report thereof to the governor, and said written 
protest shall accompany such report ; whereupon it shall be the duty of the governor 
to direct the comptroller to draw his warrant in favor of snch owner for the amount 
so assessed by the trail commission, to be paid out of the fund appropriated by this 
act, after which such trail shall be opened across such pa^-ty's land. 

Sec. 6. In all cases of disagreement of said trail commission upon matters relating 
to their duty the decision of a majority thereof shall be sufficient to govern. Each 
member of the trail commission shall receive from the State, as compensation for his 
services, the sum of five dollars per day for every day he may be actually engaged in 
discharging the duties required of him by this act. 

Sec. 7. Said State cattle trail shall be surveyed, and posts of cedar or other durable 
material set up every quarter of a mUe on each side thereof. Said posts shall be at 
least six inches in diameter, securely set at least two feet in the sround, and shall 
extend at Itrast five feet above the surface of the ground ; they shall each be plainly 
marked on the side thereof next to the trail with the words, "State Cattle Trail." 
The surveying and setting the posts above mentioned shall be performed under con- 
tract, to be let by the governor after due notice thereof published in some newspaper 
of the State for at least four weeks. It shall be let to the lowest responsible bidder, 
who shall be required to enter into bond, payable to the governor and his successors 
in oflBce, conditioned for the faithful performance of his contract. The trail commis- 
sion shall superintend, direct, and control the surveying and marking of said State 
cattle trail, and it shall be their duty to personally lay out the trail, and the survey 
shall be made and the posts set along the trail as shd*il be directed by the trail com- 
mission. The commissioner of the general land office shall furnish said trail com- 
mission, free of charge, with such sketches, .maps, field-notes, and other information 
necessary in laying out, surveying, and marking said cattle trail as he may possess. 

Sec. 8. All lands belonging to the State situated within the bounds of said State cattle 
trail shalJL be, and are hereby, reserved from location, sale, or lease, os long as such trail 
shall be open as a public thoroughfare. And it shall be unlawful for any person to 
erect any fence or other obstruction on or across said State cattle trail. Any person 
violating the provisions of this section shall be fined in any sum not less than one 
hundred nor more than one thousand dollars, and such obstruction shall be removed 
by order of the court. 

Sec. 9. After the governor shall have received the report of the traU commission 
provided for in section three of this act, and all claims for damages reported shall be 
adjusted, it shall be his duty to immediately issue his proclamation, declaring such 
trail as surveyed and reported by the trail commission to be a public thorou^fare. 
Snch proclamation shall be published in at least three newspapers in the State of 
Texas for sixty days. 

Sec. 10. From and after the expiration of sixty days from the date of the gover- 
nor's proclamation provided for in the preceding section, every person with cattle 
bred in any part of the State south of the Color^o River, who shall desire to drive 
the same through the northern part of this State, shall be required to dbrive the same 
upon the State cattle trail, and shall be required to keep them thereon ; and it shall 
be unlawful for any such drover to drive or permit his cattle to stray off from the said 
State cattle trail until after arriving at the shipping point or passed out of the State. 
Any person who shall violate the provisions of this section shall be fined in any sum 
not less than one thousand nor more than five thousand dollars. 

Sec. 11. That the sum of one hundred thousand dollars, or so much thereof as may 
be necessary, be, and the same is hereby, appropriated out of any money in the State 
treasury not otherwise appijf^priated, for the purpose of carrying out the provisions 
of this act. 

Sec. 12. That all laws and parts of laws in conflict with this act be, and the same 
are hereby, repealed. 
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APPENDIX No. 35. 

LETTER ADDRESSED TO THE GRIEF OF THE BUREAU OF STATISTICS 
BY MR. W. H. MILLER, OF KANSAS CITY, IN REGARD TO THE TEXAS 
CATTLE TRAIL. 

Board of Trade, 
Office of Secretary and Treasurer, 

Kansas City, Mo., Jaimary 26, 1885. 

Dear Sir : Yoars of January 23 has been received and noted. In reply to your 
first inquiry I would say that the sentiment of the cattle interest north of Texas, as 
I understand it, is against the national trail. That was my understanding when I 
receivefl your letter, and I have since confeiTed with several live-stock men who con- 
firm my opinion. The reason for this is, not that the people north of Texas are hos- 
tile to Texas interests, but because they have now occupied and stocked substan- 
\J tially all the ranch country in the West and Northwest, and do not need the supphes 
of young cattle from Texas which they have heretofore received. Besides this, the 
Texas fever, which is almost invariably engendered among native and northern herds 
of cattle by simply driving the Texas cattle across their ranges, is now much more 
to be dreaded because of the larger interests involved. Our cattle-men do not think 
the national trail would be an adequate protection against it, but hold that such of 
the Texas cattle as may be required north should in deference to northern interests 
be transported in railway cars. 

Heretofore Texas cattle-men have devoted themselves largely to breeding and have 
sold their young stock for northern ranches; these ranches being now sufficiently 
stocked, and largely with northern cattle, the feeling has arisen that e^ch State and 
Territory should do its own breeding and mature and market its own cattle. This 
will require a change in Texas methods, but it is not believed that it will injure 
Texas, as she can mature her cattle as well as other localities, and with present and 
prospective rail facilities market them as well as other sections. 

The difference between the Oklahoma boomers and the cattle-men is that the boom- 
ers want the unassigned lands in the Indian Territory opened to white settlement 
like public lands in Kansas or Nebraska, so that it may be taken up and settled in tbe 
same manner and subject to the same laws, while the cattle-men have gone into the 
assigned districts and leased the lands for ranches from the Indians to whom it be- 
longs. The cattle-men have a clear legal right to do what they have done, but the 
boomers have not. Their movement seems to be designed to coerce the Government 
into opening the anassigned lands. The Kansas and Missouri men who have leased 
; lands in the Indian Territory are not hostile to the interests of the Texas cattle-men. 
On the contrary, they have left openings through their fences for the northward 
movement of Texas cattle, and the agitation of the Texas fever comes apparently less 
from them than from ranch owners and farmers farther north. 

Any other information I can give you, in this or any other subject, I will furnish 
with pleasure. 

Very respectfully, 

W. H. MILLER, 

Secretary. 

Hon. Joseph Nimmo, Jr., 

Chief Bureau of Statistics, Washington^ D. C. 
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APPENDIX No. 36. 



VALUE OF EXPOBTS OF INDIAN CORN, WHEAT AND WHEAT FLOUB, 
HOGS AND FORE PRODUCTS, AND CATTLE AND BEEF AND TAZLOW 
FROM THE UNITED STATES DURING EACH YEAR FBOM 18T5 TO 18M, 
INCLVSIFE. 
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APPENDIX No. 38. 



V^XVE OF THE EXPORTS OF CATTLE AND BBBF PRODUCTS FROM TBE 
UJ/ITED STATES DURING THE TEAS ENDED JUNE 30, 1884, STATED BY 
COUNTRIES, AND IN THE ORDER OF MAGNITUDE. 
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APPENDIX No. 39. 

LETTER FROM MR. T. C. EASTMAN, IN REGARD TO THE EARLY HIS- 
TORY ^OF THE SHIPMENT OF FRESH BEEF AND OF CATTLE FROM THE 
UNITED STATES TO EUROPE. 

New York, April 13, 1885. 

Dear Sir : In answer to your inquiry as to the shipments of dressed heef and live 
cattle to Europe : I commenced the shipments of beef in quantity the Ist of October, 
1875. There were a few experimental shipments made of a few carcasses of beef in 
small refrigerators, on the deck of a vessel, which were failures, and were discontinued. 

Nelson Morris, of Chicago, told me a year or two after I commenced shipping that 
ho shipped a few carcasses of beef on the open deck of a vessel, which arrived in Eng- 
land in bad condition. This was previous to my shipments in refrigerators. The 
steamship companies running passenger boats carried all kinds of meats in their re- 
frigerators for ship's use. The first meat shipped to Europe in quantity as a conuner- 
cifu article was shipped by myself, as before stated. The first live cattle (dipped to 
England for beef for the English markets ^ere shipped by Mr. Henry Bell, of the firm 
of John Bell & Sons, Glasgow, Scotland. They made several shipments by the Anchor 
Steamship Company in 1873 or 1874, but they discontinued in consequence of heavy 
losses on the voyages. 

But in 1876, after I had got the beef shipments fairly opened, live cattle shipments 
commenced again from New York. I cannot now say who made the first shipment 
that year; bat I am under the impression that Samuels Brothers, of New York, were 
the parties. I started in about the same time with live shipments, and have been 
shipping ever since. 

Yours, respectfully, 

T. C. EASTMAN. 

Joseph Nimmo, 

Chief of Bureau. 
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APPENDIX No. 40. 

LETTER FROM MB. T. C. EASTMAN, IN BEGABD TO THE STATES FBOM 
WHICM BXPOBT CATTLE CHIEFLY COME, AND THE A VEBAOE WEIGHT 
OF TEE DBESSED BEEF OF SUCH CATTLE. 

New York, April 18, 1885. 

Dear Sib : In answer to yonr inqniry aboat beef cattle and dressed beef exporting 
to Europe £rom this conntxy^ would say that most of it comes from tbe corn-prodnc- ^ 
ing States, Illinois, Missonn, Kansas, Nebraska, and Iowa, and they are generally 
pnroh&sed in the market at Chicago and Saint Louis. I should say that as much as 
nineteen-twentieths of all the export cattle come from those States. They are not all 
Tailed in those States, but they are finished up on com for the markets, mostly in 
those five States. The grade of beef exported in quarters will average from 700 
poands to 750 pounds per steer. Those shipped alive will average from 800 pounds 
to 850 pounds per steer in the beef. The most desirable cattle for export are about 
the weights before named and of fine quality ; the commoner grades being used at 
home, with a good share of the very best cattle, which are wanted in our eastern * 
cities. There are a few cattle in the spring of the year exported from the State of Penn- 
sylvania, where they are collected in the fall and stall-fed through the winter and 
Bold in the spring. Kentucky also furnishes some cattle for export from the middle 
of jQDeto tne first of November. West Virginia, Ohio, Michigan, and the State of 
New York furnish considerable cattle from the first of August to the first of December. ^ j^ 
Very few of them are for export. About two-thirds of the export beef for the last"' 
two years has been slaughtered in New York, the other third in Chicago. All the ;- 
cattle shipped from the west to eastern markets are slaughtered in the eastern mar- 
kets, except those that are exported alive. The New England States are supplied 
mostly with beef slaughtered in Chicago. New York, Philadelphia, and Baltimore 
^ also partly supplied w;th dressed beef from Chicago. I think about one-half of ^ 
the consumption of beef Id the Eastern States comes from Chicago in refrigerator cars. 
Yours, respectfully, 

T. C. EASTMAN. 

Chief of Bureau of Statistics. 
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APPENDIX No. 41. 



Bbef Packinq. 



No distiDotiou aa to setMons ia made in oattle-elanghtering operations, aud a yeti'i 
bDBlnesB under this head U baned, 1>y the trad^ upon tha calendar ;ear, the same u 
iu liandling live cattle. Of tbe amount of beef packed last year ol^er than that pot 

into tin cans, there can be no reliable figures given. Indeed, the packing of beef in 
barrels is a comparatively iueignificanC branch of the business, and is carried an 
maiuly by a few small firms who handle a fevr hundred head of cattle yearly, aiid 
ship their product abroad on special orders. The greatibnlk of the cattle- slaughter- 
ing basioessin Chicago is carried on by five firms, viz: Swift Bros. Jb, Co., Armour A 
Co. , Hammond & Co., Fairbank Cauning Co., and Libby, McNeil & Libby. The lattei 
do an exclnsive but large oaunine bnsineaH, while Swift Bros. & Co. ajid Hammond 
& Co. ship all of their cattle in the carcass. Armour & Co. do an immense bnsJneai 

.both in dressed and cauned iieef. 
'~ It. is iu the dressed- beef trade that the largest increase is shown during the year just 
closed. Early In 1884 butchers and other interested parties in the East made a great 
g [fight against western dressed beef, and an effort was even made to induce the Nev 

I lork legislature to enact a law hostile to it. Despite opposition, the bneiness hu 
|£lourisbed and grown beyond all expectations, and as a matter of fact is about tha 
only local industry tliat can demonstrate by actuiil figures a marked increase ovet 
the previous year. Our operators now have cold storage rooms in all of the principal 
cities and towns of the Eastern and New England States, and as it baa been demuu- 
strated over and over again that meat can bo Kept in perfeet condition for two months 
if need be, consumers have generally come to consider beef handled in this way ivith 
high favor. 

The beef-canning business was rather on the drag dnring almost the entire season 
of 1884, bv reason of a consiilerable accumulation of this product in the Buropeiui 
markets, for it is there that a very large percentage of these goods finds an ontlet. 
During November and December, however, the British Government purchased quite 
heavily for the Nile expedition, which relieved the markets of accumnlations, and 
quite recentlj' a heavy order was placed by them with a prominent firm here for can- 
ned beef to supply the troops in the Sondan country. 

Following were the monthly nnd total receipts and shipments of live cattle at this 
point dnring 1884, with comparisons : 
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The receipts of cattle for the twelve months ending Fcbmaiy 28, 1885, foot np 
1,814,923 head, and shipments for the same time were 782,612, whicn is practically the 
same as for the calendar year. According to these figures there were left over for the 
nse of dressed and canned beef buyers, and for local consumption, 1,025,813 head of 
cattle in the calendar year of 1884. For the past twelve months ending February 28, 
18W5, the number left over was 1,032,311 head. The January and February receipts 
of cattle this year amounted to 297,767, against 300,511 in 1B64, and the shipmeuts to 
135,783, against 145,055 a year ago. While there was a falling off in the receipts in 
1884, as compared with 1883, of 61,247 cattle, the number shipped out alive was 
174,874 less, or a difference of 113,657 head, and this fairly represents the increase in 
the dressed and canned beef business of 1884, estimating the total local consumption 
of beef for the two years at the same number. Upon this latter point estimates made 
by those best posted in the matter differ very widely, but 6,000 cattle a week, or, in 
round numbers, 300,000 a year, is probably not far wide of the mark. 

As nearly as can be ascertained, the number of cattle slaughtered here for shipment 
in the carcass, for canning, and for the city trade during the past year, were as fol- 
lows: 

Head. 

Swift Bros. & Co 401,617 

Armour & Co 306,374 

Fairbank Canning Company 163, 423 

Hammond & Co* 153,000 

Libby, McNeil & Li bby 112,215 

Lees, Hendricks & Co : 43.862 

Schoeneman & Co 30,800 

J. S. Smith & Co 18,995 

Hess Bros 10,000 

Total number 1,240,286 

Total number 1883-^84 1,0fe0,020 

tChioa$;o beef trade— 1884-'85. — ^Nnmber of cattle slaughtered dnring the past twelve months 
1,250,301, of which aboat 70 per cent, were required for the d^ssed-beef trade. 1 

Wliile the hog-slaughtering interest of Chicago attracted considerable attention 
^nrln^ the year ending March 1, the cattle-slau^teriug interest was not neglected, 
^Bd the returns show a further material enlargement of the business. Merchants 
«ogi^ed in this branch of trade have further increased their facilities for handling 
the product, and are now enabled, through brs^nch agencies, to supply all the leading 
iDarkets of the country with ** Chicago dressed beef." Refrigerator cars are now for- 
'warded direct over the various railroad lines diverging from the city, loaded with, 
miscellaneous supplies of all kinds of fresh meats in the carcass — beef, mutton, andV' 
pork. The large territory west of our market is now largely devoted to raising live (^ 
stock. More particularly has attention been given to this raising catttle in large, 
numbers, and this has stimulated the dressed-beef trade to a great extent. The receipts 
of Indian Territory and Texan cattle during the year were about 360^000 head, and the I 
•nrivals of far western cattle were about 232,000 head, an increase in the aggregate of I 
»bout 155,000 head over the returns of the previous year. These cattle were of better l> 
jQality than usual, as the owners of the ranches are improving their stock, and en-^ ■ 
^^avoring to place their cattle on sale in good condition, that they may compete with,! " 
the native grades in the leading markets. The greater proportion of the cattle raised " 
^Ji the ranches fall into the hands of slaughterereand are devoted to the packing, can- 
Jjing, and local trade — the better qualities being accepted lor the dressed-beef interest. 
The latter, however, absorbs the greater proportion of the good native cattle received,; 
*• the product comes in competition in the Eastern markets with home-raised cattle^: 
**i^ the meat must necessarily be of good quality. The receipts of cattle during the^ 
P^%t twelve months ending March 1, 1885, were 1,824,923 head, and the shipments 
^Uting the same period 782,612 head, including those forwarded to Hammond, Ind., 
'••ving for the use of city slaughterers 1,042,311 head. Prices ruled somewhat irreg- 
J*4r, depending greatly on the quality. Fair to extra native steers ranged at $4.10 
Jj t8 — the outside figures for extra droves during the holiday season. Far West and 
J^ian cattle sold rather freely at $2.90 to $6, according to quality and condition — 
**^6 inside figures for rough and mixed lots — though Toxans were purchased freely 
^'^Hliiii the range of $2.65 to $6.25, the bulk of the trading during the late summer 

> *3te daiishtering establishment of Hammond & Co. is located at State Line. This house, however, 
^>)|Hdlv a Cnicaffo Institution, and its slaughtering should be credited to this city. As the cattle 
r^MlM by it— 153,000 head— irere all bought iu the Chicago market and included in the shipments re- 
they should, to make the numbers slaughtered approximate the net supulj, be deducted from 

aents and added to the net supply. This would make the net supply leit over for packers for 

twelve months 1,185,811 head. 
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and fall montlis, when the receipts were liberal, at |2.80 to $5.50. More cattle were 
packed dnring the year 18B4-'85 for the domestic trade, and increased quantities of 
beef hams and all descriptions of barreled beef were produced. More attention was 
given to the canning trade, and it is understood that some large contracts have been 
made within the past two or three weeks with merchants in foreign markets. 



CATTLE KILLED. 



The following table exhibits the number of cattle slaughtered and disposed of by 
parties engaged in the different branches of the beef trade during the twelve months 
ending March 1, 18d5, as compared with the corresponding time in 18d3^-'84 : 



Firms. 



ArmoTir & Co 

Eastland & Daddleston 

Fairbank Cannins Company 
Hammond, Geo. H., &Co* . 

Lees, Hendricks & Co 

Libby, McNeil &Libby .... 

Shoeneman & Co : 

Swift Bros. &Co 

Other houses 

Total 



1884-'85. 


1883-'84. 

• 


306,374 


287,221 


17,000 


15.400 


103.423 


181,611 


145, 010 


130.968 


43,862 


28,786 


112, 215 


116,247 


30,800 


25,500 


401, 617 


342,890 


30.000 


86,000 


1,250,301 


1,164,62S 



* Slaughtered at Hammond, Ind., a short distance from Chicago, and reported in the shipments of 
live. 

DRESSED'MEAT TRADE. 

There is a very important branch of the dressed-meat trade which has been inanga- 
rated within the past twelve months, and which is rapidly growing. It is the consign- 
mcDt of mixed car loads of beef, pork, and mutton, which are forwarded to the smaUei 
distributing points all over the country, to supply the local trade. Merchants in the 
leading manufactnring districts of the Eastern and Middle States, and also in the lum- 
bering districts of the Northwest, forward their orders to our markets for small quali- 
ties of fresh meats for immediate use, which are forwarded in refirigerator cars. Not 
only axe the leading slaaghterers engaged in this business, but smaller houses have 
commenced op/srations. It is estimated that outside of the number of hogs slaugh- 
tered for packing and city consumption during the winter, at least 50,000 were slaugh- 
tered for the dressed-meat trade, of the consignmcDt of which there has been no special 
record kept. The number of sheep slaughtered for the dressed-meat trade is quite 
large — possibly one-third of the receipts— but no definite figures can be given. 

MOVEMENT OF DRESSED BEEF. 

In order to exhibit the enlargement of the trade in dressed beef, the following 
table is presented, showing the receipts and shipments during the past two years : 



Years. 



1884 

1883 

Increase 



Beoeived. 



Pounds. 
4.407,830 
1, 334, 769 



3, 073, 061 



Shipped. 



Poundt. 
377,965,997 
314, 600, 149 



63,355.848 



The increase in the receipts is about 230 per cent., and the shipments were enlarged 
about 20 per cent. 

CONCLUSION. 

We extend our thanks to the manufacturers of hog products for their kindness in 
furnishing us with the complete details of their business. To the members of the pro- 
vision trade, who have extended u^ many courtesies and favors during the past year, 
we also express our gratitude. Therefore, to all interested in the provision trade, ws 
respectfully present our sixteenth annual report of the packing of this city. 

HOWAED, WHITE & CO., 
Publishers of the Daily Commercial Bulletin. 



APPENDIX No. 42. 

BTATEMENT OF THB SUMBES Aim ABEA OF OBIQINAL AND FINAL 
BOMESTEAD ENTRIES MADE FROM THE DATE OF THB PASSAGE OF 
TBS ACT MAT 20, 1862, TO JUNE 30, 1884, INCLUSIVE. 
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STATEMkXT OF THE SUMBSS AND ABBA OF OBIGIKAL AND PIXaL 
DESEBT-LANS ENTBIES MADE VNbBB iCBB ACT OF MABCS 3, im, 
FBOM JULY 1, 18T7, TO JVNE 30, 1864. 
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APPENDIX No: 44. 



TEMENT SHOWING THE NUMBER OF TIMBER- CULTURE ENTRIES 
W THE TOTAL ACREAGE THEREOF IN THE FOLLOWING STATES AND 
'RRITORIES UNDER THE TIMBER-CULTURE ACTS OF MARCH Z, 1873, 
ID JUNE 14, 1878, TO JUNE 30, 1884, INCLUSIVE. 



na 
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ta 

IS 
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Qing . . . 

Total . 



States and Territories. 


Nmnber 
of entries. 


Acres. 




145 

2,046 

2,414 

42, 667 

1.804 

24,666 

1,371 

25,031 

33 

377 

3,315 

285 

5,434 

448 


26, 376. 85 

276, 216. 42 

347,719.74 
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238, 001. 13 
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APPENDIX No. 45. 

NUMBER OF ACRES CERTIFIED OR PATENTED FOR RAILROADS VP 3 

JUNE 30, 1884. 



States and Territories. 



Illinois 

Mississippi 
Alabama . . 

Florida 

Louisiana. . 
Arkansas . . 
Missouri... 

Iowa 

Michigan . . 
Wisconsin . 
Minnesota . 
Kansas .... 



Acres. 



2, 595, 053. 00 

935. 158. 70 
2, 884, 074. 03 
1, 760, 834. 98 

404. 664. 71 
2, 534, 608. 57 
2, 313, 996. 77 
4, 710, 061. 50 
3, 229, 010. 84 
2, 874, 088. 79 
8, 544, 842. 59 
5, 360, 881. 32 



States and Territories. 



Acres. 



Nebraska ! 4,977,58{ 

3,453,78 

211,271 

361.98 

382,06 

40,19 

79,04 

2,89 

23,03 



California. 

Coloradoi 

Nevada 

Oregon 

Utah 

Wyoming 

Washin^on . 
New Mexico 

Total ... 



47,620,94 
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MENT SBOWIXG THE NUMBER OF ACRES OF LAND SURVEYED 
UNSURVEYED IN THE FOLLOWING STATES AND TERRITORIES TO 

1 30, 1984. 



SlMBBMldToiTi 





Atrren, Acrei. Aeret. 
38,778,775 1 21,198,585 M.fi75,a60 






5l!uG«.S21 12,781,179 eK8Sg,aiM 

46,088.359 1,848,541 1 48,fl3S,aM 








41.2[ll),3oa a5,£97,]8U SI),£Wi,480 
18.225.021 73,7fll,fll6 92.Ui0,ei(r 
8,887.363 4ft310,'798 55.229.180 
]S.950,3»3 24,JJ4S,7U5 44,706,180 
12;28b:h28 41;7W;812 54;4I84:040 














11.795,441 fll,]ll),799 7i,«>8,240 
43,fl73,£3I 33.S0fl,<>8B 7T,fi«a,0M 
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APPENDIX No. 47. 

STATEMENT BY MAJOR J. IT. EDWARDS, OF THE DAILY ARGUS, F. 
DAK,, IN REGARD TO THE RANGE AND RANCH CATTLE BUSINE 
DAKOTA. 

Qaestion. I suppose most of the old ranges in Dakota were originally stocke 
Texas stook f 

Answer. Yes, originally. The range-cattle business in Dakota is quite younj 
Marquis de Mores was the first party to introduce stock there. He has a large £ 
of cattle and sheep. Theodore Roosevelt, of New York, is just establishing i 
there. I think that the Marquis de Mores has 27,000 head of cattle and 10,000 
Theodore Roosevelt has about 11,000 head of cattle. The Marquis de Mores h 
let some of his herd io other herdsmen, upon the basis of a share of the pre 
some extent. The Marquis de Mores has established a large packing and slaug] 
house at Medora, a point where the Northern Pacific crosses the Little Mlssou] 
has established cooling houses along the line of the Northern Pacific Railroad b 
Medora and Saint Paul — the principal one at Fargo — and supplies the larg 
trade both north and Kouth of the Northern Pacific Railroad. He has at least 
quarters of a million dollars invested in the enterprise. Ranges are also beiilg 
lished at the south side of the Black Hills, in Custer County, and also on tn 
Fourche, on the north side of the Black Hills, iu Lawrence County. These La 
County ranges are on the main roads entering Deadwood. The Marquis de Mo 
constructed a wagon road from Medora to the Black Hills. About 240,000 younj 
were sent west last year over the Northern Pacific RailroM into Western Dak( 
Eastern Montana. 

There have been as many young cattle shipped west as there has been shipp 
during the last two years. The Northern Pacific has stock-yards at Miles Citj 
dive, Bismarck, Fargo, and Saint Paul. 

There is a very active movement goiog on in Dakota toward improving th 
of cattle both for dairy ])nrpo8e8 and for beef. President James J. Hill, of tb 
Paul, Minneapolis and Manitoba Railway, last year purchased some 200 fii 
young bulls, which he distributes over the lines of his road to responsible farm' 
of charge, for the iiurjiose of improving the breed. James B. Power, land a 
igration coumiissioner of the Saint Paul, Minneax>olis and Manitoba Railway, 
a stock farm in 1878 35 miles south of Fargo, where he has been breeding Di 
and Herefords. He is also breeding some hue trotting stock. 

In Western Dakota the cattle are all on the range. 
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APPENDIX No. 48. 

^lEW WITH HON. JOHJS/ HAILEY, DELEGATE IX CONGRESS FROM 
TERRITORY OF IDAHO, AND HON. JOSEPH K, TOOLE, DELEGATE 
NGRESS FROM THE TERRITORY OF MONTANA, APRIL 2, 1885. 

MEMORANDA, APRIL 2, 1885. 

olin Hailey, Delegate in Congress from Idaho, states that if they had arte- 
8 in that Territory a great number of cattle conld be raised there. The sink- 
tesian wells has not been experimented upon in Idaho, 
oseph K. Toole, Delegate in Congress from Mcmtana, states that there are 
jian wells at Miles City, and the result has been reasonably satisfactory, 
liley says that Texas cattle can do better at the north, for the reason that 
1 more stimulating, and the grasses are more nutritious. There are at least 
r 400,000 ^cattle in Idaho. The bulk of our stock comes from Oregon. We 
>st of our stock for breeding purposes from the Eastern States. I do not think 
a hundred head of cattle in the Territory that have got any Texas blood in 

)ole says that the range-cattle business commenced in Montana in 1868 or 
considerable extent. Some cattle were brought there as early as 1861. 
y to the. question as to what is the sentiment in Montana in regard to the 
ttle trail, Mr. Toole replies that the sentiment is unanimously opposed to it, 
jason that it monopolizes the ranges of that country in the interest of people 
lot actual residents of that country, and because it takes up the ranges by 
ipanies foreign to Montana to the detriment of actual residents, and it tends 
3teri orate the breed of cattle. 

ole says that in Montana these large corporations from the South, which dur- 
ist live or six years have been driving up immense herds of cattle from Texas, 
le so without pretending to acquire any water rights. Only to a very small ex- 
3 the great range owners of Montana acquired the ownership of land along the 
The same is true in regard to Idaho. Of the total number of cattle in Mon- 
' a small proportion is owned by foreign individual proprietors. The sentiment 
ople of Montana is opposed to allowing people to come in there with their 
:as and eat out the ranges right up to the doors of the actual settlers. It is 
ral opinion that that would follow the establishment of the cattle range. 
18 cattle destroy more grass by running over it and tearing the grass out of 
than they do by grazing upon it. 

)n. Is it not true that the Texas cattle are much better rustlers, and there- 
jr able to endure the rigors of the climate during the winter time, than the 
>ttle ? 

li ley's reply is that as a general thing they do not stand it so well. In the first 
len they come from Texas, by they time they get to the northern ranges they 
n llesh and are not prepared to go into the winter. Agcain, we find that cattle 
from the east during the first winter west will not take care of themselves 
re the northern climate as well as the Texas cattle. The pure blooded Texas 
not take on as much flesh as the native cattle, and, consequently, are not 
to stand the northern climate as well as the cattle of the northern ranges. 
iley says that the great cattle owners of Montana and Idaho who are re- 
5 citizens, including the foreigners, do not depend for the privileges of water 
actual ownership of lands along the water. 

Hailey Jind Toole denounced the proposition to lease the public domain as an 
ipon the settlers. 
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APPENDIX. No. 49. 

INFOIiMATIOy FURNISHED BY BOX, MOKTOX E. POST, LATE DELEGATE 
JX COXGliESS I BOM THE TERRITORY OF WYOAIIXG, IN REGARD TOTBE 
CA TTLE li USINESS OF THA T TERRITORY, 

TIIK IMPKOVKMKNT OF THE BRKED OF RANGE AND RANCH CATTLE. 

The most important points bearing upon this subject relate, first, to the class of 
bulls used ; second, to ttie female stock; and, third, to the character of the increase. 
The Ilerefonls and the Durbams, or Short-horns, are the favorite breeds. Oar stock- 
men during the last few years have been doing their very best to get the best breeds^ 

'thehighoHt class of bulls* which they can procure. The cattle breeders of Wyoming 
have importetl bulls^iuTe largely from Europe. The very best specimens of the fine 
breeds have been procured. The importations from England have been principally 
Herefords. Durham bulls have been imported mostly from the States of Kentacky, 
Illinois, and other States of this country. The number of cows and heifers brought 
into Wyoming has been much less than that of bulls. The range-cattle business of 

' Wyoming began along from It^GS to It^O. Fnjui that time to about 1876 or 1878 tke 
great bulk of the cattle were brought from Texas. About three-fourths of the entire 
sttK'k wore steel's, and the rest cows and heifers. After that the rangemen imported 
largely from Nevada and Oregon and the Territories of Montana, Idaho, and Utah, 
and also some from Colorado — mixed herds of cattle. The cattle im^iorted from Utah, 
Nevada, Oregon, Idaho, and Montana were a good class of cattle, being composed 
mainly of improved natives, and largely also of improved Texas stock. The cattle- 
men of Wyoming realized at an early day the importance of improving the breed of 
their aniujals, and accordingly began as early as lc?74 or 1875 to import graded and 
thoroughbred bulls. The result is that the general average of the range cattle of 
Wyoming to-day is ini]>n>ved stock, having large frames and small bones. They are 
well-developed animals, furnishing a superior (luality of beef. Wehave done more in 
Wyoming toward improving the breed of cattle than has been done in any other sec- 
tion of the range-cattle area. Our cattle to-day are of a very high standard, and we 
have increased the value of our herds materiallv bv svstematic breeding. The success 
already attained in stinmlating the cattlemen of Wyoming to still further efforts m 
the direction of improving the breed of their stock. The example of Wyoming is 
being followed very extensively throughout the range cattle area. The general 
quality of the cattle of Montana is about equal to that of Wyoming, but with that 
exception Wyoming is much ahead of all the rest. 

THE WYOMING STOCK ASSOCIATION. 

The Wyoming Stock Association is one of the best organized and most effective in its 
workings of any stock association in the United States. 

It is controlled by stockmen for their mutual benetit. They have detectives andin- 
spectors stationed at such points as may be necessary toHook after stray cattle, and 
cattle being shipped or driven out of the country with brands belonging to any nieni- 
ber of the association. They arrange for the s]>ring " round ups," so as to work in 
harmony and have each man's interest looked after, and to see that each owner fur- 
nishes his proportion both of cowboys and supplies. These '' round ui>s'^ are underthe 
control of captains or otticers appointed under the asstuiation, and have entire charge. 
In case of a dispute as to the ditfcrout brands, instead of havinij recourse to law, such 
matters are referred to a disinterested party as arbitrator, and his decision is usually 
accepted as final. 

In regard to the inspection system, it has proven very beneticial, as cattle soraetim** 
stray some distance from the ranges. The ius])ec tors are stationed at Omaha, Kansas 
City, and other points where cattle are shipped through by rail. When a train of cattl® 
arrives at any one of these points the inspector looks through the cattle, and if h® 
finds cattle whose brand indicates that they belong to a member of the Wyomip^ 
Stock Association, other than the shipper, such cattle aie consigned to some comiDi*' 
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ion merchant in Chicago for sale and the proceeds are remitted to the association, 
md by it handed over to the proper owners. 

The stock growers' association of the State of Colorado and of Nebraska and Dakota 
rork in harmony with the Wyoming association. The detectives of the associations 
9ok after cattle thieves and men guilty of altering brands, &c. 

The cattle business np to the present time has been the great business of Wyoming, 
he laws of the Territory have been framed specially with the view of protecting this 
iterest. 

THE SOIL OF WYOMING. 

The cultivation of the land of Wyoming is simply a question of water. The soil 
tiroughout the Territory produces the natural grasses in abundance, but there is not 

suffi cient rainfall for farming. Irrigation is necessary to produce crops success- 
itty. 511"ni6"agriciiTttlipe"cafried on in Wyoming is by means of artificial irrigation. 
t is estimated that we have 10,000 square miles in the Territory which can thlis be 
watered successfully. This constitutes about 10 per cent, of the 98,000 square miles 
n the Territory. 

INCREASED RAINFALL. 

The climatic changes in Wyoming have been very perceptible during the last two 
Shears. The increased precipitation of moisture has been very great ; perhaps not so 
great as in the western part of Kansas and Nebraska. But if the increase continues 
top a term of years we shall undoubtedly be able to raise crops in almost any part of 
the Territory without irrigation. The season of 1884 was very favorable, and large 
qnantities of hay were cut on the high lands. 

THE NATURAL GRASSES OF WYOMING. 

Of natural nutritioua grass we have some 56 difi'erent varieties. The prevailing 
varieties are principally gramma or gamma, the bunch grass, wild oats, buffalo grass, 
and a peculiar kind of blue grass. This is different from the blue grass of Kentucky. 
I have had no personal experience in the cultivation of lucern, but know in a gen- 
eral way of the experience of others. Where it has been tried it has proved very suc- 
ceseful. Usnally three crops are grown during each year. Until it is we il footed it 
feqnires to be irrigated, but as the roots go down very deep it finally becomes self- 
iostaining. It is found to be a very nutritious and sustaining article of food for 
Jattle, horses, hogs, and sheep. It is largely cut and used as hay, three crops a year ^ 
wing the average. 

IMPROVING THE BREED OF RANGE CATTLE. _n^/ 

.' * 

Doubts have been expressed as to the practicability of maintaining the high grade c 
f cattle if unprotected the year round on the range. It may be true to some extent 
8 to thoroughbred cattle, but we find by experience that our native-born stock main- 
am their finer characteristics — even those which are obliged to shift for themselves 
hroughout their life-time. We find that their instinct leads even our higher bred 
Dim^s to ** rustle" and seek food for themselves without deteriorating. Our expe- 
ience is that there is no class of cattle so well qualified to resist the rigors of our 
nnters as cattle raised on the ranges, without regard to the standard of their breed- 
ng. We find that the Texas steers driven up into our country show a larger propor- 
ion of loss, especially during their first winter north, than among our own native-born 
Jattle. . 

The losses of calves have been greatly reduced by taking the bulls away in the fall y' 
Mid holding them in a pastyre until the proper breeding season. 

THE BREEDING OF CATTLE ON THE NORTHERN RANGES. 

Considering the inferior quality of stock and the prices which we have had to pay 
for young cattle from Texas, it is much more desirable to raise our stock in Wyoming 
^^ to import from Texas. 

Daring the last eight or ten years our people have, to a considerable extent, bought 
Texas cattle, but it has been for the reason that we were not able to breed cattle last 
J*WHigh to supply the demands of new capital seeking investment. I think we will 
J^e to be satisfied with what we produce, from the fact that it is impracticable un- 
J* the present condition of affairs to import successfully, on account of the opposi- 
J^tt to Texas cattle being driven across the States and Territories which they have 
* JJMs through in order to reach our Territory. 

. Xlie increased price of young Texas stock within the last four or five years has been ^ 
"^ to the increased demand lor the purpose of stocking the northern ran^^ea and to 
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r the bigli prices which have ruled for beef, and the depreciation in number of the stock 
cattle in the Western States, especially in Illinois, Iowa, Missouri, and WiscomiB, 
The tendency now is for the beef-cattle business to leave the old States and move out 
on the Territories. The farmers of those States are devoting their attention more and 
more to the dairy business. 

< Question. To what extent can the capacity of Wyoming for cattle raising be in- 
creased ? 

Answer. That depends entirely upon the increase of the water supply. 

Question. How far can cattle range irom water at the present time? 

Answer. Five or six miles is as long a distance as cattle will successfully graze from 
water. 

Question. So that the range lands now between the belts of lands following the 
streams are to-day practically unavailable for grazing purposes? 

Answer. Yes; ])ractieally so. 

Question. Has the experiment of artesian wells been tried to any extent in the high 
lands of Wyoming f 

Answer. No; not at all. 

Question. And for the reason, I suppose, that you still have an abundance of laad 
within reach of a natural water sujiply t 

Answer. Yes ; that is so. 

Question. What is the charact-er of the soil of Wyoming as compared with that of 
the adjacent States and Territories? 

Answer. In the greater portion of the Territory of Wyoming the soil is of a gravelly 
loam, carrying quite a sod, and for that reason it holds more moisture than the soil 
of the adjacent Territories and the State of Colorado. We are less liable to drought, 
and we lind that with an increasing water supply we have an increased crop of grass. 
The grass of Wyoming does not ** kill out" as the result of long drought and over- 
stocking of the ranges, for the reason that the soil is firm, and tne roots of the grass 
well set, and the surface well covered, whereas in a largo portion of the Southern 
country, also in Nevada, Utah, and Idaho, the soil is loose and sandy, so that when the 
seasons are dry and the wind blows the soil away from the roots it is apt to parch oat, 
except in the mountainous country, where the soil is very firm. The soil of Montana 
and Dakota is quite similar to that of Wyoming. 

Question. What is the percentage of loss on account of the severity of the winter! 

Answer. The percentage of loss from all causes would be a general average of from 
3 to 5 per cvni. This loss occurs mainly from young heifers dropping calves too early 
in the season. Wyoming is not so much exposed to the cold, damp " blizzards" as 
Texas and the South generally, nor to the extreme cold of the North as is Dakota and 
Montana, therefore we are most favorably situated. This, in connection with our 
abundant 8npi>ly of grass, enables our cattle to approach the winter in bettor condi- 
tion, and to withstand the severe storms with less loss. The snowfall is about the 
same in Wyoming as in Montana, but the range of the thermometer is not so great in 
Wyoming. Our principal rainfall is during spring and summer months, and before 
the frosts occur, so that the grass cures in its natural condition, and retains itsfiill , 
nutriticms qualities during winter. ' 

Question. What per cent, of your cows drop calves each year? 

Answer. I su])po8e about 50 to GO per cent. The increase from two-year-old heifers 
is about 40 i)er cent. 

Question. How does the increase in Wyoming compare with the increase in Texas 
and the South * 

Answer. I should say that the increase wa.s much gretiter in that country than in 
Wyoming; but every two animals raised in Wyoming are worth three raised in the 
Southern country. 

Question. About what rehition does the amount of capital invested in horses and in 
sheep in Wyoming bear to the amount of capital invested in cattle ; also, how does the 
amount of capital in horses and in sheep compare with that in cattle in the adjoining 
States and Territories, in so far as you can judge? 

Answer. Tlie breeding of horses in Wyoming is, ])ractically, a new industry. The 
immense cattle l)I^sincs8 has excluded almost every other branch of the stock busi- 
ness, but witliiii . lie last four or five years some of our people have been turning thei^ 
attention to horses to some extent, and there are now (juitc a large number of hors® 
ranches or breeding establishments in the Territory, and the owners are showing t^® 
same foresight as our cattlemen have shown in the improvement of cattle. Tb^ 
business promises to grow and be profitable. It is impossible to state the relati"^® 
magnitude of the two industries. The horse business, at the present time, is insigni*^ 
cant as compared with the cattle business. It is estimated that there is now invest^"" 
in Wyoming over §100,000,000 actual valuation, including the cattle business alo^^^ 
and not including lands, and probably not over ^5,000,000 altogether invested * 
horses. Last year we shipped out of Wyoming somewhat over 160,000 head of cattl^' 
and the previous year over 200,000 head. In lt?84 the i)rices had fallen, and therefof^ 
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stock was held back. Estimated at |50 a head, the shipments of last year of 160,000 
head would be somewhat about $8,000,000, but that does not represent the increased 
valae of the herds on the range, for the reason that at least five- sixths of the ship- 
ments consisted of steers, leaving the heifers and young cows on the range. Regard- 
ing the sheep business : We have, perhaps, altogether in the Territory in the neigh- 
borhood of half a million head of sheep, that would be worth from $1,500,000 to 
12,000,000. 

Question. Is the climate, soil, and natural food supply of Wyoming favorable to 
the raising of sheep ? 

Answer. Yes ; the business has been reasonably successful. 

Question. Do you brand your young horses ? 

Answer. Yes ; by using a small brand, which does not disfigure the animal, or in- 
jure his market value. 

Question. Do you allow your liorses to niiugle with those of other owners of 
horses, as the cattle of different proprietors intermingle on the ranges ? 

Answer. Horses that run on the public domain mix with other horses, but horses 
do not stray as badly as cattle, and become more attached to a range than cattle, and 
for that reason do not mix up so much as cattle. The horses are not *^ rounded up " 
by the association. In some instances horses are kept entirely within inclosures. 

Question. Of late years have owners of lierds of cattle who own no water rights, 
t. e., no land along the streams, come into Wyoming and allowed their cattle to inter- 
mingle with those of the ranchmen who own lands on the streams, and what position 
does the Wyoming Stockgrowers' Association take in regard to such cattle-owners with- 
out water rights T 

Answer. The association has taken no action one way or the other as an associa- 
tion. But very few instances have occurred where cattlemen have turned their cat- 
tle loose on ranges already occupied. It would be unadvisable for any new-comer to 
undertake to graze a large herd upon ranges already sufficiently stocked. There is. a 
common law or understanding among ranchmen, generally, with regard to the range 
which is supposed to be tributary to their watering privileges, and they would nat- 
urally feel aggrieved, and be likely to resent any attempt on the part of a new-comer 
to place cattle upon the ranges, and in case he had secured no water rights of his 
own, he would be regarded as an intruder. The intruder would, to some extent, jeop- 
ardize the interest of the occupants of the ranges, as well as his own, by turning loose 
more cattlb than the range would support. 

Question. Has there ever been any rule proposed, or even tacitly adopted, among 
ranchmen of any particular section as to proportioning the number of cattle which 
they shall keep according to the extent of the water privileges which they have f 

Answer. None that I have ever heard of. 

Question. The increase in the number of cattle on the different ranges will, of 
eourse, differ very much. Would it not be true in time, if it is not true to-day, that 
there will be a very great disproportion existing between the amount of water privi- 
leges which the different ranchmen will own and the number of cattle which they 
should own f 

Answer. There is no present indication of any trouble of that sort. We have prac- 
tically exhausted the supply of Nevada, Oregon, and Washington Territory, and the 
supply from Texas being shut off by the closing up of the trail will compel the cattle- 
owners of Wyoming to rely upon their own increase. 

Question. What do you think of the proposition to slaughter beef in Wyoming and 
ship the carcasses east instead of the living animals. 

Answer. I think it would be a desirable improvement and a great advantage to the 
stock interest, besides furnishing to consumers a clean and wholesome class of beef, 
.free from the bruises and feverishness incident to shipping cattle alive, especially our 
range animals, which are highly nervous and excitable. 

Question. Do you think it would be a paying investment to establish slaughtering 
places in Wyoming ? 

Answer. I am not posted as to the business of slaughtering, but it occurs to me that 
if it is a good business to be carried on in Chicago, it would certainly be more profit- 
ablQ to slaughter the cattle near the ranges. 

Question. In view of the fact that the carcasses weigh only about 57 per cent, of 

*the weight of the live animals, would not this difficulty arise — that the remaining 43 

per cent., representing the hides, hoofs, horns, and other parts, including oftal, which 

IS now utilized in the varied industries of the city of Chicago, could not be so i)rofit- 

ably disposed of in Wyoming ? 

Answer. In my opinion, it would cost less to ship the hides, blood, hoofs, horns, 
&c., of the animal, after being slaughtered, than to ship it in the shape of live ani- 
mals. The railroad companies would lose very little in the matter of total weight 
hatil, from the fact that the hides, hoofs, horns, and blood would also be shipped, but 
in more compact forms, making more desirable freights for the railroads. It seems 
that the railroad com'panies have lost sight of this. They think they would lose all 
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but the carcasses. Besides, if we count the ice which is used in cooliug them, tbev 
would probably, in the long run, haul more tons weight of dressed animals than they 
would of animals shipped alive. 

Question. Has any attempt been made in Wyoming to slaughter cattle there and 
ship carcasses east ? 

Answer. There has been no effort of any magnitude with the proper facilities. 

Question. What is the average length of time in transporting cattle from Cbeyenue 
to Chicago ? 

Answer. About eight days. 

Question. How many rests do the cattle take ? 

Answer. They are usually unloaded about three times, for periods of twenty-four 
hours each time. 

Question. What is the average shrinkage of stock in being transported from Chey- 
enne to Chicago? 

Answer. I tbink about 100 pounds to each 1,200 pound animal. Cheyenne is the 
great center for the cattle -trade of the northern ranges. 

Question. What is the cost per head of transporting cattle from Wyoming to Chi- 
cago, including all incidental expenses ? - • 

Answer. The average cost of marketing cattle, including transportation frompoiut« 
in Wyoming, and feed, handling, and commissions in Chicago, is, say, $8 per head. 
Cattle weigh on the average 1,200 pounds apiece at Chicago, and lose about 100 
pounds in shrinkage. This applies to Wyoming-bred cattle. I desire to add at this 
point that in speaking about Wyoming cattle, and particularly the shipments of 
them, I have had reference entirely to our native Wyoming cattle, and not to Texas 
wintered cattle. 
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APPENDIX No. 50. 

STATEMENT BY MR. W. H, MILLER, SECRETARY. OF THE KANSAS CITY 
BOARD OF TRADE, IN REGARD TO CATTLE MOVEMENTS AT THAT CITY, 
AND NORTH BY TRAIL, 



Board of Trade, Office of Secretary and Treasurer, 

Kansas City, Mo,, April 17, 1885. 

Bear Sir: Your favors of April 4 and 8 came to my office during my absence at 
New Orleans, hence the delay in answering. 
ipej In reply to your inquiries concerning the Texas cattle drive, I would say that the 
•tatement published in my annual report includes all cattle driven northward from 
Texas. In the earlier years covered by this statement the cattle driven north con- 
sisted largely of beef cattle, and were shipped eastward from stations on the Atchison, 
Topeka and Santa ¥6 Railroad, the Kansas Paciiic and Union Pacific Railroads, and 
from the southern terminus of the Kansas City, Lawrence and Southern Kansas Rail- 
road, which was at that time Coifey ville, Kansas. Many of those cattle were marketed 
io Kansas City, and subsequently shipped eastward into the feeding districts of the 
Western and Northwestern States. Many, also, were slaughtered here. During the 
past six or seven years nearly all of the ^rive has been made up of stock cattle for 
ranees north of Texas. A greater or less number have been intended for the Indian 
titwe, but most have been stock cattle. The Texas beef cattle during this time have ^ 
'^©^n shipped out of the State by rail, and have been mainly carried by the Iron 
Mountain, the Southern, and the Missouri Pacific Railroads. 

Mj information is that the drive of 1880 included but 300,000 head of cattle, 150,000' 
J^as than the statement made to you by Mr. Loving, of Fort Worth, Tex. I include, 
Jjpwever, only cattle that crossed the State lines into Kansas, Colorado, and New 
*4exico, while his, most likely, includes all that passed Fort Worth, many of which 
^topped in the pan handle of Texas and in the Indian Territory. This probably ac- 
^^tints for the difference in his estimate and mine, and, if I am correct in this surmise, 
*l>out that difference ought to. exist. 

Ko record is kept here, either by merchants or the stock yards, which distinguishes 
Jf^ to whether receipts are of native, range, or Texas origin. Hence it. is impossible 
*or nie to make that distinction for you. I have applied to several of our merchants 
^bo handle range cattle largely for an approximate, but they say that they cannot 
JJJ^ke one. I can say, however, that no cattle now come to this market direct from .^ 
"*^^xa8. Our receipts are all of native and range cattle ; but the range cattle are mostly 
^1 of Texas origin, having been driven from that State in previous years as stock 
^^ttle. A few extra fine native cattle are shipped eastward from this city without 
2^tering the Saint Louis or Chicago markets, but the general fact is that cattle mar- 
^^ted here are afterwards marketed in one or other of these cities. 
^ In reply to yours of the 8th, I would say first that no data has ever been preserved 
^^le which would enable me to give you the average weight of cattle shipped from 
**^ie. The number shipped eastward during 1884 was 411,706. The total number shipped 
.J^'^a 463,001, besides whi6h there were 90,^1 driven out of the yard for local consump- 
tion and packing purposes. 

As before remarked, substantially all of those shipped went either to Saint Louis 
^^^ Chicago on their way east. 

^y records show a shipment of 12,746,870 pounds of fresh beef from this point, of 
^^liich 7,934,770 pounds went by eastward lines. Some of this beef has been shipped 
*^^> the Atlantic seaboard cities, but how much I have no means of telling. 

I regret that I have not been able to give you more information concerning the 
^^ttle product of Texas, and the ranges north of that State, but I know of no means 
^^ obtaining it. 

Any farther information I can furnish you at any time will be furnished with great 

Very respectfully, 

W. H. MILLER, 

Secretary. 
"on. JosEPU NiMMO, Jr., 

Ckirf Bureau of Statistics, Washington, D, C. 
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APPENDIX No. 54. 

E8TWABD SHIPMENTS OF CATTLE INTO NOBTHEBN RANGES BY RAIL 

>ithem Pacific Bailroad Company, General Freight Agent's Office; operating Xorthem Padfle 
Uilroad, Saint Panl and Northern Pacific Bailroad. Little Falls and I)akota Kailroad, Noxthem 
*acific, Fergus and Black Hills Bailroad, Fargo and Southwestern Bailroad, Sanborn, Cooperstown 
nd Turtle Mountain Bailroad, Jamestown and Northern Bailroad, Bocky Monnttdm Bailroad of 
Contana, Helena and Jefiierson County Bailroad. J. M. Hannaford, general freight agent ; S. L. 
Coore, assistant general freight agent.] 

Saint Paul, Minn., -ipril 10,1885. 

Dear Sir : Your telegram of the 9t1i instant, asking for the total number of cattle 
ipped west to the ranges over the line of our road during the year 1884 and the ap- 
ozimate average value is received. In round figures, we shipped west during the time 
antioned 98,000 head of young cattle, averaging hali yearlings and half two-year-olds. 
lese cattle were worth about |23 per head at the point of delivery, or |2,254,000. I 
ink there should be $225,000 added to these figures for the excess valuation of bnllSy 
ooded stock, &c., which were mixed in with these shipments, and which we took 
ider a release from the owner at the same rate and valuation, and cannot therefore 
U how many there were. 

Very truly, yours, 

J. M. HANNAFOBD. 
General Freight AgenU 
Mr. Joseph Nimmo, Jr., 

Chief of Bureau of SiatisticSf Washingtony D. C, 



[Union Pacific Bailway Company. General Traffic Manager's Office.] 

Omaha, May 4, 1885. 

DsAR Sir : In reply to your telegram of the 9th nit., we shipped over our line in 
•braska 1,025 car-loads of cattle in 1884 to the western ranges, and 284 car-loads over / 
r Kansas lines. We average about 20 head per car-load, mining 1,309 oars; 20 ^^ 
r car = 26,180 head of cattle ; average, $30 per head. 
Yours, truly, 

THOS. L. KIMBALL, 

General Traffic Manager, 
Ion. Joseph Nimmo, Jr., 

Chief of Bureau of StatistioSf Washington, D. C 



[Telegram.] 

TOPEKA, Kans., April 17, 1885. 

Joseph Nimmo, Jr., Washington, D, C. ; 

attle 8hi])ped west to ranges daring 1884 numbej^ied 31,250 ; horses, about 7,000, 
(Br to C. J. Morse, Kansas City, as to valuation. 

J. J. GODDAKD. 
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APPENDIX No. 55. 

STATEMENT BY MR. LEVI C, WADE, PRESIDENT OF THE MEXICAN CEN- 
TRAL RAILWAY COMPANY, IN REGARD TO THE RANGE AND RANCH 
CATTLE BUSINESS OF MEXICO. 

[Mezioan Central Railway Co^ Limited ; Mason Building, No. 70 Kilby street. P. O. Box 28U 

Levi C. Wade, president. S. W. Reynolds, treasurer.] 

Boston, April 25, 1885. 

Dear Sir: I have yonr letter of the 23d instant, inqniring in regard to range and 
ranch cattle in Mexico. 

Since the opening of our line, the nnmher of cattle in sight has evidently increased. J 
Between Paso del Norte and the city of Chihuahua there is a large extent of grazing 
country, not excelled by any in the United States, with rich abundant grasses and a 
plentiml supply of water. It contains many fine lakes and ponds, and on it are.paB- 
tured vast herds of neat-cattle and horses. 

In spite of the duties upon cattle, there is some trade between Mexico and the 
United States, as you will see by our annual report for the year ending December 31, 
1884 (a copy of which I send you), page 31, we carried 2,219 horses and 2,855 head 
of neat-cattle. Nearly the whole of those were transported from different points in 
Mexico to the United States. 

Our stock business is growing, and the establishment of a stock yard at El Paso 

would very materially increase the traflSc. At present, the buying of Mexican cattle 

is done wholly by individuals who go to Mexico for the purpose of obtaining cattle 

and horses for their ranches in the United States. 

Yours, truly, 

LEVI C. WADE, 
President. 

Joseph Nimmo, Jr., Esq., 

Chief of Bureau of Statistics^ WasMngton, D, C. 
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APPENDIX No. 56. 

STATEMENT IN BEGABD TO THE EABLT SHIPMENTS OF CATTLE AND 
DRESSED BEEF TO EUROPE, BY MR. WILLIAM COLWELL, OF BOSTON, 
MASS. 

Briohton, Mass., April 13, 1885. 

DiAB Sib : In reply to vours of the 11th instant, the first oargo of beef oattle that I 
jdibped to Eorope was in October, 1876. I believe those were the first shipped from any 
|0Rin the United States, with the single exception of one small lot in the spring of same 
9'Btr. I have been across twenty-six tunes since, myseli^ with oattle. I am not certain 
91 to the exact time when dressed beef was sent, bnt, as near as I can recollect, I 
tUok it was in the t&U of 1874 or spring of 1875, from New York. 

Bespectfully, Ac, 30lfl8 

WILIJAM COLWELL. 
JO0BPH Nnof o, Esq. 
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APPENDIX No. 57 



STATEMENT IN REGARD TO THE EARLY SHIPMENTS OF CATTLE AN^^:^ 
DRESSED BEEF TO EUROPE, BY MR. NELSON MORRIS. OF CHICA&CZ^ 
ILL. 

• 

Union Stock Tabds, ExcsL^aB BniLDma, 

Chicago, Apnl 20, 1886. 

Deak Sir : In reply to yours of 11th inst., I bee to say that I was the first exporter f^^ 
live cattle from the United States to Europe. I exported a few cattle to London 
Glasgow in 1868. I also exported some dressed beef prior to 1870. 

The difficulties attending the exportation of live cattle when this trade was in 
infancy were many, but experience has removed most of them, and the mortaiilgr, 
under ordinary circumstances, has been greatly reduced, and now averages less wit^ 
1 per cent. The most serious drawback now attending the exportation of live catiilo 
from the United States to English ports, is the law requiring all United States ott^ 
to be killed at port of entr^ within five days after landing, and debarring them nStia^ 
being taken into the interior. No such restrictions apply to Canadian cattle. Many 
of the difficulties first encountered in exporting dressed beef have also been overcome. 
Respectfully, vours, 

NELSON MOBRIS. 

Joseph Nimmo, Jr., 

Chief of Bureau of Slatisiics, Washington. 
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,>:STATEMENT BT MB, SILAS BENT, OF SAINT LOUIS, MO., IN BEGABD TO 
THE METEOROLOGY AND CLIMATOLOGY OF NORTH AMERICA, WITH 
" ■ SPECIAL REFERENCE TO THE RANGE AND RANCH CATTLE AREA. 

Saint Louis, Mo., May 4, 1885. 

Dbar Sir : Thanks for your meteorological statement, whloh I herewith retnm with 

some verbal corrections and criticisms of one or two paragraphs of your qnotations 

fi:*om Professor Elias Loomis, of Yale College, and,Gapt. Samnel H. Mills, Acting Chief 

Signal Officer, U. S. Army, and which I shall here repeat with additional comments, 

Gks you desired. Professor Loomis says that ^' near the Atlantic coast the amount of 

rainftJl is evidently Increased by vapor which comes from the Atlantic ocean. For 

tlie remaining portion of the United States east of ^e Bocky Mountains the vapor 

'Which furnishes the rainfall may come to some extent from these two sources (Gulf of 

Mexico and Atlantic Ocean), but it is chiefly derived from the chain of the sreat lakes, 

from the rivers, small lakes, and collections of water from the moist earth.'" The only 

criticism that I shall offer to this assumption is to ask the professor whence came the 

vapor which gave rise to this '* chain of great lakes, rivers, small lakes, and collections 

of water from the moist earth" and whence comes the vapor that now keejss them in 

wch unvarying supply of water from year to year if not from the prevailing west 

winds which come to this region from the Pacific Ocean f Captain Mills says, ''It seems 

Srobable that evaporation from the Euro-Siwo is no more important than that from 
tie remainder of the Pacific Ocean. 

The southwest wind that [prevails (f )] north of California passes over the Rooky 
Mountains and deposits rain on our Pacific coast undoubtedly draws most of its 
Bjoisture from the Pacific Ocean." To this I reply that the only ''remainder of the Pa- 
flific Ocean " not covered by the tepid waters of the Euro-Siwo is a narrow strip of 
Water lying directly along the eastern coast of Asia and to the west of a line drawn 
from the northeastern part of Japan to Behring'Straits, and which, being of the same 
general temperature as the west winds that come from Siberia and Central Asia, it 
ean, of course, impart but little or no moisture to those winds, and it is not until those 
winds reach the tepid waters of the Kuro-Siwo, which cover the whole Pacific Ocean 
from Japan northeastwardly and eastwardly to the shores of our continent and ex- 
tending from Behring Straits to the Tropic of Cancer, that they begin to laden them 
selves with moisture by evaporation from the Pacific Ocean ; for the power of the 
atmosphere to produce such evaporation is in exact proportion to the dryness and low 
temperature of the wind as compared with that of the water at the time and place of 
its contact with these tepid waters from the equator. 

The climatic power in temperatare alone of these tepid waters is forcibly 
shown by such distinguished writers as Mr. James CroU, of England, and Com- 
mander M. F. Maury. In his work entitled " Climate and Time," Mr. Croll says, "The 
quantity of heat conveyed by the Gulf Stream" (from the Gulf of Mexico through the 
IStraits of Florida into the North Atlantic) "is eaual to all the heat which falls upon 
tjbhc ''lobe within thirty-two miles on each side of tne equator j " that " the stoppage of 
the (sTuif Stream would deprive the Atlantic of 77,479,650,000,000,000,000 foot-pounds of 
energy in the form of heat per day ; " or, as the same fact is more popularly stated by 
Commacider Maury in his ' ' Physical Geography of the Sea," when speakine of the effect 
on the climate of Central America and Mexico arising from the excess pf heat carried 
off from them b^ the Gulf Stream, says, "A simple calculation will show that the quan- 
xity of heat daily carried off by the Gulf Stream from those regions and discharged 
bver the Atlantic Ocean is sufficient to raise mountains of iron from zero to the melt- 
g point, and to keep in flow from them a molten stream of metal nreater in volume 
1 the waters daily discharged from the Mississippi Biver." Mr. CroU further says 
''were all ocean and sBri^ currents stopped, so that there could be no transference of 
t from one point of the earth's surface to another, the difference between the tempera- 
o of the equator and the poles would amount to 218 degrees," and that " without ooean 
K^nts the globe would not be habitable." Now, the sea, the atmoephere, and the eun 
^o the earth what the hhod, the lunge, and the heart are to the animal economy, and it is 
Only the transference and equalization of temperature over the face of the earth 
' x« accomplished by the circulation of the currents of the ocean and of the atmoe- 
^<d, but also, in the Divine economy, the parallel beneficence of such a distriba- 
of moisture as is necessary for the sustenance of animal and vegetable lUft 
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thronghoat the world, and it is in this aspect of the question that it ma^rbe safely 
averred that were the Knro Si wo shut out from the North Pacific^ so that none of its 
moisture could be distributed over our contiuent, the whole of that part of Nortb 
America lying north of the thirty-fifth parallel of latitude and west of the AUegliany 
Mountains would be an uninhabitable desert^ and that if the ocean currents alone 
were stopped, so as to cut off the supply of inoiMture now obtain^il from them by the 
winds, and distributed over the continents and islands of the world, sach stop- 
page would be death to the world as effectually and completely as the stoppage of 
the circulation of the venous system is death to the life of man. Any attempt, there- 
fore, to solve the gr^at and apparently intricate problems of meteorology, climatology, 
or even forestry, without starting the investigations from the ocean currents (which 
comprise a grand system of circulation, embracing all the oceans of the world, aoft 
which is as sublime in its simplicity as it is beneficent in its life-giving influences apot 
whom the animal and vegetable kingdom of the earth), will and must ever prove onnlt 
able and unconvincing, because these currents — next to the sun — are the bases of m^ 
teorology and climatofogy, by reason of the heat and moisture which they throw off to 
the atmosphere for distribution in all parts of the world. For as Commander Mam 
says, ''An examination into the economy of the universe will be sufficient to satii^f 
the well-balanced minds of observant men that the laws which ^vem the atmosphea 
and the laws which govern the ocean are laws which were put in force by the Creator 
when the foundations of the earth were laid, and that therefore they are laws of 
order. Else why should the Gulf Stream, for instance, be always where it is, ani 
running from the Gulf of Mexico and not somewhere else, and sometimes mnning 
into it f Why should there be a perpetual drought in one part of the world and ooo* 
tinual showers in another: or why should the winds and waves of the sea ever ''ola^ 
their hands with joy, or obey the voice of rebuke f" 

With apologies for my delay in answering your letter, which was occasioned I7 
unavoidable engagements, and regrets that I am compelled to touch so briefly apes 
the abundance of evidence that I find on every hand to sustain the hypothesis a^ 
vanced in my address to the Cattle-Growers' Convention upon the Mountains aid 
Plains of North America, I beg you will accept my grateful acknowledgment for your 
earnest interest in this matter. 

Believe me, very respectfully and truly, yours, 

SILAS BENT. 
Hon. Joseph Nimmo, 

Chief of Bureau of Statistics j Treaswy Department^ 

Washington^ D, C, 
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